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with  a  brief  Account  of 
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towards  its  higheft  Per¬ 
fection. 
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fliort  Introdudio n  to  the 
Study  of  the  Sciences. 
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Vhfp;r  tb*  ^  orld  thinks.  He,  w ho  has  not  much  medi- 
tatedon  God,  the  human  Mind,  and  the  SuraE,,,„ 

donum  may  poffibly  make  a  thriving  Earth-vsorrn, 
but  vnllmoft  undoubtedly  make  a  firry  Patriot,  and  a 
Jorry  Statelman. 


THE  FIRST 

PRINCIPLES 

■M 

O  F 

HUMAN  KNOWLEGE, 

BEING  A 

LOGIC, 

Including  both 

METAPHYSICS  and  DIALECTIC \ 
Or  the  Art  of  REASONING. 

With  a  brief  Pathology,  and  an  Account  of  the 
gradual  Progrefs  of  the  Human  Mind,  from  the 
iirft  Dawnings  of  Senfe  to  the  higheft  Perfection, 
both  Intellectual  and  Moral,  of  which  it  is  capable. 


To  which  is  prefixed, 

A  Short  INTRODUCTION 

T  O  T  H  E 

Study  of  the  SCIENCES, 


G  Viter.  Philofophia  Dux  !  O  Virtutum  Indagatrix ,  ExpuU 
trixque  Vitiorum  !  Unus  Dies  bene ,  &  ex  Praceptis  tuis 
attus,  peccanti  Immortalitati  eji  anteponendus . 
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T  H  E 

EDITOR’S  preface. 

rF'  HAT  a  right  education  of  youth  is  of  the 

A  very  higheft  importance  to  fociety,  is  a 
truth  as  univerfally  acknowleged  as  it  feems  little 
attended  to.  But,  or  all  parts  of  education,  that 
which  regards  the  .morals  of  the  people  claims  the 
greateft  attention ;  for  upon  this  depends  all  good 
go\  eminent  *ind  focitil  sdvsntsges. 

Hence  I  have  often  wondered,  that  the  jfludy 
ef  morality  and /^/duties  fhould  only  be  deemed 
to  belong  to  the  education  of  the  reclufe  fcholar, 
who  feldom  launches  forth  into  bufy  fcenes  of 
real  life;  while  the  mother  tongue,  with  writing, 
and  forne  knowlege  of  figures,  is  all  the  education 
thought  neceflary  to  the  commonalty,  who  are  the 
aBive  part,  the  fupport,  and  the  flrength,  0f 

the  commonwealth. 

a  2  This 
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This  ariles  from  a  notion,  that  the  knowlegc 
of  moral  truths  cannot  be  acquired  without  learn¬ 
ed  languages,  abftradt  difcuflions,  and  laborious 
refearches,  for  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  has 
neither  leifure  nor  ability.  But  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  miftake  than  this.  It  is  impoftble,  that 
thole  truths  and  duties,  the  knowlege  and  practice 
or  which  God  defigned  as  the  means  of  making 
man  happy  and  keeping  fociety  together,  Ihould 
t>c  any  other  way  above  the  vulgar  reach,  than 
as  they  have  been  made  fo  by  the  perplexing  terms, 
imaginary  diftin&ions,  and  affe&ed  obfeurity  of 
many  writers.  The  focial  duties,  with  the  moft 
important  and  ufeful  branches  of  morality  and 
religion,  are  founded  upon  the  mod;  fimple  prin¬ 
ciples  and  obvious  relations;  and  from  thence 
may  be  deduced  by  a  common  underdanding  at 
no  great  expence  of  time  or  labor. 

This  midaken  notion,  of  the  abdruefenefs  of 
thofe  branches  of  fcience  which  it  chiefly  concerns 
us  to  be  well  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  the 
right  condudl  of  life,  is  the  lefs  excufable,  as  it 
is  one  great  caufe  of  that  univerfal  corruption  of 
manners  feen  among  the  people;— a  corruption 
that  thteatwHs  to  bear  down  all  before  it^  and  mud 
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f.  • 

at  length  iffue  in  public  anarchy  or  flavery,  in 
fyight  of  the.  weak  efforts  of  lingering  patriotifm 
to  flem  it,  unlefs  fome  more  effedlual  reformation 
can  be  fpeediiy  wrought. 

Such  a  reformation  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  rifing  generation.  Thofe  that  are  grown  up 
we  can  only  warn  and  exhort ;  but  the  young 
we  may  inftrudl  and  form.  As  the  difeafe  beo-un 
originally  among  the  great,  and  fpread  down¬ 
ward,  it  would  be  happy  if  the  remedy  took  the 
fame  courfe.  Example  is  the  mod  powerful 
Schoolmafler  in  the  world.  A  freeman  will 

r 

think  he  has  a  right,  in  proportion  to  his  abilities, 
to  launch  as  deeply  into  every  fafhionable  vice  as 
his  fuperiors. 

Next  to  this  reformation  begun  from  above, 
the  moil  effedlual  meafures  will  be,  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  attention  to  the  education  of  the  adlive 
commonalty  in  good  morals.  I  conceive  it  very 
practicable,  for  inflance,  by  fome  plain  definitions, 
to  give  the  young  mechanic  right  apprehenfions  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  creature, 
and  concerning  the  relation  between  finite  and 
infinite .  This  foundation  being  laid,  the  various 
,  a  3  duties, 
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duties,  divine,  morai  and  facial,  may  be  clearly 
and  familiarly  deduced  from  it.  On  fuch  a  plan 
the  fundamental  truths  and  do&rines  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Chriftianity  might  be  rendered  intelligible  to 
an  ordinary  capacity,  and  prefled  home  in  fuch 
an  amiable  light  as  to  be  irrefiftible  on  account  of 
ti'cir  own  intrinfic  beauty  and  happy  tendency. 
After  this,  the  end  and  ufe  of  fociety,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forms  of  government,  the  excellency  of  our 
own,  and  all  the  confequent  focial  duties  of  thofe 
who  live  under  it,  might  be  explained  and  ranged 
m  fuch  a  natural  manner,  as  to  carry  their  own 
reafon  along  with  them,  and  rife  from  truth 
to  truth,  thro’  a  feries  of  clear  and  natu¬ 
ral  confequences.  All  this  might  be  done,  by 
fume  able  hand,  in  a  fhort  manual,  by  way  of 
catechifm  or  dialogue,  in  th efocratic  method.  And 
if  fuch  a  fyftem  of  religious  and  civil  duties  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  people,  and  rmde  a 
part  of  their  education,  under  a  good  matter,  it 
is  impoffible  to  fay  what  a  Jailing  impreffion  it 
would  make  on  their  tender  minds,  and  how 
greatly  it  would  influence  the  condudl  of  their 
whole  lives.  Thefe  topics,  which  I  have  men- 
tioiied,  are  not  above  the  underttanding  of  youth, 

neither 
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neither  do  they  require  the  knowlege  of  languages, 
nor  the  fpending  of  more  time  than  an  hour  or 
two  every  day,  during  the  four  or  five  years  which 
the  commonality  otberwife  fpend  at  fchool,  in 
learning  to  read,  write,  &c. 

Tho’the  following  treatife  is  not  exa£Hy  on  the 
plan  I  have  propoied,  it  having  been  originally 
written  with  a  different  view,  yet  it  may,  in  die 
mean  time,  be  rendered  of  good  fervice  in  fuch 
an. education  of  the  people  as  I  have  mentioned, 
ivhich  feems  to  be  the  only  means  left  for  retriev¬ 
ing  the  public  and  private  virtue  of  this  nation. 

It  was  wri.ten  originally  for  the  fchools  and 
infant  feminaries  in  America,  and  appears  wel} 
calculated  to  fupply  a  want  that  is  great  in  the 
fchools  every  where.  In  Metaphyficsand  Logic, 
now  in  fome  difrepute  from  the  abufe  of  them, 
the  author  has  judicioufly  confined  himfelf  to  fuch 
things  as  are  undeniably  of  univerfal  ufc  towards 
the  condudl  of  reafon  and  the  afeertainment  of  the 
relations  between  finite  and  infinite,  on  which 
all  truth  and  duty  that  concern  us  are  founded. 
He  is  fiudious  to  give  clear  definitions,  and  above 
all  things  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  leading 

a  4  the 
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the  young  ftudent  to  the  Deity :  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  the  reading  fuch  a  piece,  under  a 
good  rn  after,  will  make  lafting  impreftions  of 
virtue  and  piety  upon  youth,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  carries  them  pleafantly  thro’  their  moft 
important  ftudies. 

His  Metaphyfics  are  not  fine-fpun  notions,  vi~ 
fionary  and  unimportant  to  mankind,  but  calcu- 
Iatedto  fhew  us  what  we  are ,  and  with  what  powers 
endued.  Hence  his  Logic,  is  not  idle  fophiftry 
and  unmeaning  jargon,  but  teaches  the  right 
application  and  conduft  of  thofe  powers  in  fearch- 
ing  after  truth,  which  is  their  proper  objedh,  that 
fo  the  mind  may  be  filled  with  fubftantial  know- 
lege,  and  not  puffed  up  with  airy  fpeculations. 
And  indeed  that  wijdom  which  has  none  of  our 
grand  concerns  for  its  objeft,  either  mediately 
or  immediately,  but  amufes  the  head  without 
reaching  the  he  art ,  may  well  be  caLed  fcolijhnefs . 

His  Ethics  are  on  the  fame  ufeful  plan  with  his 
Metaphyfics  and  Logic.  Thofe  who  have  not 
time  for  tedious  refearchcs,  ’tis  hoped  will  find  in 
them  a  fhort  fyftem  of  truths  and  duties  arifing 

neceftarily 
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neceflarily  from  the  relations  in  which  we  obvi- 
oufly  ftand.  Thus  they  will  be  rationally  in¬ 
truded  in  what  they  owe  to  God,  themfelves, 
their  country  and  mankind  ;  and  thence  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  injunctions  of  right  reafon  and  the 
precepts  of  Chrijhanity  are  invariably  the  fame. 
Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  defigned  for 
a  more  extenfive  dudy  of  moral  philofophy,  will 
find  this  fummary  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
tudy  of  our  greated  moral  writers. 

In  a  few  padages,  perhaps,  our  author,  from, 
a  fincere  zeal  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  Deity, 
and  a  juft  abhorence  of  the  abfurd  fydem  of  the  ma - 
terialijis ,  has  gone  farther  towards  the  oppofite  ex¬ 
treme  than  will  be  juflified  by  fome  philofophers. 

If  he  errs,  however,  it  is  on  the  fafe  fide,  by  re¬ 
ferring  all  to  God  and  confidering  him  as  all  in  alL 
This,  if  it  is  an  error,  is  an  error  of  piety,  into 
which  fome  men  of  the  pured  hearts,  mod:  exalted 
virtue,  and  fprightly  genii  of  thisagehave  fallen  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  thofe  who  may  condemn  him,  if  they 
err  on  the  other  fide,  they  mull  want  this  allevia¬ 
tion  of  a  pious  heart,  and  labor  under  this  addi¬ 
tional  mortifying  difadvantage,  that,  with  all 

a  5  their 
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their  boafted  philofophy,  they  know  too  little  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  mighty  plan  of  God, 
to  affirm  pofitively  that  this  is,  or  is  not  fo . 

Every  writer  has  fome  notions,  either  his  own 
or  fome  other  perfons,  of  which  he  is  peculiarly 
fond  ;  and  of  thefe  our  author  has  as  few  as  any 
one,  and  none  that  tends  to  hurt,  none  that  does 
.not  immediately  tend  to  better  the  temper  of  the 
reader.  For,  whatever  remote  confequences  a 
Subtle  genius  may  draw  from  any  of  his  metaphy- 
ftcal  notions,  thofe  confequences  can  do  no  harm 
to  perfons  that  cannot  forefee  them,  and  that, 
from  fimplicity  of  heart,  receive  early  impreffions 
of  piety  from  them. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  reprefen t  the  au¬ 
thor,  as  if  he  thought  that  truth  can  be  ferved  by 
means  of  error,  or  that  the  caufe  of  the  Deity  and 
religion  {lands  in  need  of  one  flrained  or  unphilo- 
fophical  notion  to  make  impreffions  in  its  fa-  * 
vor.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  Chrijiianity 
to  be  the  fublimeft  Philofophy.  Revelation  never 
fays  one  thing  and  reafon  another ;  nor  does  the 
religion  of  nature  ever  contradid  the  religion  of 

.  *  ChrijK 
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Chrift.  Far  from  this,  he  thinks  that  the  deeper 
the  found  philofopher  pufhes  his  enquiries,  the 
greater  reafon  he  will  {fill  find  to  account  the  holy 
fcriptures  the  only  fyflem  of  philofophy  that  ratio¬ 
nally  vindicates  the  ways  of  eternal  providence  to 
man,  and  renders  the  Deity  amiable  to  his  crea¬ 
tures.  In  them,  we  have  the  greatefl  difcoveries 
concerning  univerfal  nature,  the  vifible  and  in  vi¬ 
able  world.  They  enlighten  the  underPcanding 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  elevate  and  better  the 
heart.  They  teach  us  the  way  to  private  peace 
and  fecure  human  fociety  in  this  life,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  fet  immortality  before  us,  and* 
train  us  up  for  heavenly  fociety  in  the  next. 

All  I  mean  then  is  only  to  obferve,  that  if  the 
author  has  any  way  undefignedly  fallen  or  been 
led  into  errors  (and  who  that  is  man  can  be  al¬ 
ways  fure  of  not  erring  on  fuch  a  fubjedl?)  they 
may  be  candidly  excufed  from  this  confideration, 
that  they  are  the  errors  of  an  honed:  heart,  and 
fuch  as  can  be  no  way  dangerous  to  the  young 
reader.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  juftify  them  for 
this  caufe.  He  does  not  even  wifli  I  ihould.  He 

a  6  has 
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has  no  fydems  to  ere&,  but  is  always  willing  to 
be  fet  right,  and  will  appear  to  be  every  where 
felf-diftident,  as  knowing  the  fublimity  of  the 
fubjedf  he  handles,  'and  feeling  his.  own  weak- 
nefs. 

Eut  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  fay  any  thing 
on  this  occafion  which  his  own  modedy  would 
difclaim.  He  would  not  attempt  to  foredal,  but 
readily  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
public.  And  that  judgment,  whatever  it  is,  he 
will  reverence,  which  is  pafled  upon  him  by  the 
cool  difpadionate  mind,  who  candidly  confiders, 
that  he  could  have  no  other  view  in  writing,  but 
to  prefent  to  the  tender  undemanding,  in  the 
briefed  and  plained  manner,  thofe  truths  and  du¬ 
ties  which  tend  to  render  the  Deity  more  amiable 
and  more  adored  ;  and  mankind  more  reafonable, 

more  happy,  and  more  in  love  with  one  an¬ 
other. 


As  this  was  his  grand  objeft  in  writing,  fo  has 
it  hitherto  been  in  living ;  and  therefore  what¬ 
ever  may  become  of  his  authorfhip,  the  fuperior 
part  of  his  character  will  remain  unviolated.  He 

has 
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has  been  thirty  years  the  fociety’s  faithful  mtffio- 
nary  at  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was 
fettled  when  there  was  not  another  epifcopal  cler¬ 
gyman  in  that  colony ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  ima¬ 
gined,  that  he  labored  under  great  difeourage- 
ments  at  firft  among  a  people  that  e^fher  would 
not,  or  could  not  at  that  time  make  the  proper 
diftindion  between  Epifcopacy  and  Popery.  His 
prudence,  however,  and  perfevering  goodnefs  of 
temper  prevailed ;  and  he  is  now  become  the  dar¬ 
ling  even  of  his  diflenting  neighbours  themfelves, 
who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  him  in  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  to  one  of  their  own  clergy.  And  in¬ 
deed,  tho’  they  have  been  accufed  of  fome  recent 
inftances  of  the  old  fpirit,  it  muftbe  faid  in  juftice 
to  the  people  of  that  country,  that  they  are  a  fober, 
honeft,  and  induftrious  fet  of  men,  and  become 
every  day  more  catholic  in  their  principles,  owing 
perhaps,  in  a  good  meafure,  to  their  converfe  with 
his  and  other  epifcopal  congregations  fince  fettled 
among  them  chiefly  by  his  means. 

At  the  time  deanBerkley  (late*  bifhop  ofCloyne) 

*  Under  his  lordfliip’s  patronage,  he  publiflied  the 
American  editions  of  his  book. 

refided 
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refid  ed  in  Rhode-ifland,  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  and  an  uninterrupted  cor- 
refpondence  was  afterwards  maintained  between 
them  in  a  feries  of  the  mofl  affectionate  letters 
till  the  death  of  the  former.  He  often  vifited  the 
Dean  while  he  was  in  Rhode-idand,  who  was 
then  writing  his  Minute  Philofopher;  and  Ire- 
member,  fomemonths  ago,  when  I wasathishoufe 
in  Connecticut,  our  author  took  up  the  book,  and 
reading  fome  of  the  Dean’s  rural  defcriptions, 
told  me  they  were,  many  of  them,  exactly  copied 
from  thofe  charming  landfkips  that  prefented  them- 
felves  to  his  eye  in  that  delightful  ifland  at  the 
time  he  was  writing. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  Uni  verfity  of 
Oxford  complimented  our  author  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  And  if  a  life  fpent  in  fpread- 
ing  religion  and  knowlege  over  the  untutored  parts 
of  the  world,  as  a  pious  and  exemplary  preacher, 

as  a  zealous  inftructor  of  youth,  and  as  an  ho¬ 
ned:  man,  deferved  fuch  an  honor,  he  well  de- 

ferved  it. 

Thus  much  the  Editor  thought  neceffary  to  fay 
byway  of  preface  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  reader, 
and  in  juftice  to  his  far  diftant  friend. 

He 
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He  only  begs  leave  to  add,  that  he  hopes  the 
fame  indulgence  will  be  extended  to  his  part  of 
the  book,  which  he  has  asked  for  the  author,  as 
he  alfo  has  been  a&uated  by  the  fame  fincere  re¬ 
gard  for  truth. 


■WILL,  SMITH* 
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S  I  am  of  the  Opinion ,  that  little  Manuals 
r\.  of  the  Science  Si  if  they  could  he  well  done , 
would  be  of  good  Ufe  to  young  Beginners  ;  what  I 
aim  at  in  this  little  Tradl^  is  to  he  as  ufefnl  to  them 
as  I  can ,  in  the  Studies  of  Metaphyfics  and  Logics, 
as  fubfervient  to  the  more  particular  Studies  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Morals,  by  giving  as  clear  Definitions ,  as 
f  i!jible  in  few  H  erds ,  of  the  principal  Matters  and 
Terms  where  f  thofe  Stud  es  confijl.  This  I  have 
endeavoured  to  dy  in  an  Order  cf  "Thoughts ,  gra~ 
dua  ly  arifing  one  after  another ,  and  in  a  Manner 
as  injlruciive  as  could  well  be ,  in  fo  floor t  a  Com¬ 
pel fs.  1  have  alio  propofed  to  jhew  ho  w  thefe  Studies , 
taking  their  Rije  fnm  the  fir jl  Beginnings  of  Senfe , 
proceed  on  through  the  other  Studies ,  to  raife  the 
Mind  gradually  to  its  highefi  Perfection  and  Hap- 
pinejs. 

1  H  O'  I  won  V/  not  be  too  much  attached  to  any 
any  one  A  thor  or  Syflem ,  exclufive  of  any  others  ; 
yet  whoever  is  ve  fed  in  the  Writings  of  B /hop 
Berkeley,  will  be  fe>fib!e  that  I  am  in  a  particular 
Ala  nner  beholden  to  to  that  excellent  Philojopher  for 
fever  a  l  thoughts  that  occur  in  the  following  Traci . 
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JJnd  1  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  any  one  that  would 
think  with  Exadtnefe  on  thefe  Subjects ,  to  perufe  all 
the  l Forks  of  that  great  and  good  Gentle?nan  (as  well 
as  thofe  of  Locke,  Norris,  or  Malbranch  and  ' 
Cambray)  if  it  were  for  no  other  Reafon ,  at  leaf 
for  this ,  that  they  will ,  in  the  heft  Manner  lead 
him  to  think  clofely ,  and  to  think  for  himfelf  “  /  was 
the  rather  willing  to  publijh  this  Logic,  becaufe  I 
think  Metapbyfics  a  necejfary  Part  of  that  Science , 
and  I  apprehend  it  a  great  Damage  to  the  Sciences 
that  the  old .  Metaphyfics  are  Jo  much  negletted , 
fince  they  might  be  rendered  the  more  pleafant  and 
ufeful  by  joining  with  them  feme  Improvements  of  the 
Moderns. 

PHIS  little  Fra 51  I  have  introduced ,  with  a 
jhort  General  Yriew  of  the  whole  Syftem  ^Learn¬ 
ing,  wherein  young  Students  may  at  once  beheld ,  as  it 
were  in  Miniature ,  the  Objects,  Boundaries ,  Ends 
and  Ujes  of  each  of  the  Sciences ;  th  ir  Foundation 
in  the  Nature  of  Things  ;  the  natural  Order  wherein 
they  lie ,  and  their fever  a  l  Relations  and  Connections, 
loth  with  Ref  ell  to  one  anoE  r,  and  to  the  general 
End,  viz.  our  iTappinefs,  pur  fur  d  thro ’  them  all. 

T II I S  feems  to  me  as  ufeful  in  the  Infer  u£li m 
cf  young  Beginners  in  the  Sciences ,  as  it  is  in  teach¬ 
ing  Geography  to  exhibit ,  firfe  cf  all ,  a  general 
Map  of  the  whole  terraqueous  Gone,  in  order  to  a 
more  particular  Dcfa  iptun  of  the  fever  a l  Countries 
and  Kingdoms  in  the  following  Maps  \ — or  in  tea  dy¬ 
ing  Agronomy,  to  give  firfe  a  general  Delineation 
of  the  whole  Syfeem  of  the  World,  in  order  U  ac¬ 
count  fir  the  Phenomena  in  the  fever al  particular 
Planets  in  the  following  Schemes.  For ,  as  in  the 
natural  World,  one  carr  ot  have  a  jufe  Notion  of 
any  particular  Country ,  without  confidering  its  Si¬ 
tuation  in  relation  to  the  ‘whole  Globe,  nor  of  any 
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particular  -Globe,  without  confidering  its  Situation 
with  refpeft  to  the  whole  Syjlem  ;  fo  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  World  {if  I  may  fo  call  it)  neither  can  on* 
have  a  juft  Notion  of  any  particular  Science ,  without 
confidering  it  as  it  Jiands  related  to  the  whole  Circle 
of  Learning,  and  the  general  End  purfued  through 
the  Whole.  And  fuch  a  Jhort  Draught  may  alfo  be 
of  fome  Ufe  to  Students ,  to  dire  hi  and  methodize 
their  Thoughts ,  to  enlarge  their  Minds,  and  at  the 
fame  time  engage  their  Application  and  Induftry  in 
the  Purfuit  of  their  Studies „ 
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Study  of  Philosophy. 
Exhibiting  a  general  View  of  all  the  Parts 


of  Learning* 


§hiod  fi  cuique  fci entice  provincia  fua  tribuatur 9 
limit  es  ajjignentw *,  prmcipia  &  objedta  accurate 


dijlinguantur ,  quce  ad fingulas  pertinent ,  tr add  are 
Ucuerit ,  majore ,  turn  facilitate ,  /«;?2  prrfpicui~ 
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EARNING,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Cyclopes  da,  implies  the  Knowlege  of 


i . 


every  Thing  ufeful  to  our  Well-being 


our  fupreme  Happinefs  in  the  Life  to  come.  And 
as  our  Happinefs  confifts  in  the  Enjoyment  of 
' Truth  and  Good ,  by  the  light  Exercife  of  our  Un- 
derftanaings,  Affections,  Wills  and  adlive  Powers, 
it  muff  take  in  every  Thing  that  relates  both  to 
Theory  and  Practice,  i.  e .  both  to  Science  and  Art ; 
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for  Science  is  the  Knowlege  of  Truth  confidered 
Speculatively,  and  Art  is  the  kinowlege  of  Truth 
confidered  as  diredive  of  our  Practice  for  the  at¬ 
taining  cur  true  Good  or  Happinefs.  All  the 
various  Parts  of  Learning  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
two  ;  Philology ,  or  the  Study  of  Words  and  other 
Signs  ;  and  Philofophy ,  or  the  Study  of  the  Things 
iignified  by  them.  And, 

2.  (I.)  As  the  Under  (landings  of  young  Per- 
fons,  for  the  fir  ft  fifteen  or  fixteen  Years  of  their 
Life,  are  not  ripe  enough  to  enter  into  the  fub- 
Jimer  Studies  of  Philofophy ,  it  is  neceffary  that 
during  this  Stage  they  fhould  be  chiefly  employed 
in  the  Study  of  Philology ,  or  the  Languages,  to 
which  fhould  be  added  the  firft  Things  in  the 
Mathematics ,  both  which  are  moft  level  to  their 
juvenile  Capacities,  as  they  chiefly  depend  on  the 
Imagination  and  Memory,  which  in  Youth  are 
nioft  vigorous  and  tenacious. 

3*  (I-)  With  regard  to  Language,  they  muff 
be  early  initiated  in  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar , 
or  the  Rules  of  Speech ,  relating  both  to  the  Ac¬ 
cidents  and  Connection  of  Words,  and  this  both 
in  their  Mother  Tongue,  and  other  Languages, 
Specially  the  French ,  Latin ,  Greek  and  Hebrew , 
in  which  let  them  go  as  far  as  may  be  in  this  firft 
Stage  of  Life. 

4.  (2.)  As  foon  as  they  have  got  a  goed  No¬ 
tion  of  pure  Speech  by  the  Study  of  Grammar , 
Jet  them  learn  the  Nature  of  figurative  Speech  in 
Rhetoric:  And  from  thence,  as  they  go  on  to 
read  the  Claffics,  let  them  learn  the  Ufe  of  the 
various  Tropes  and  Figures  in  Oratory ,  which  is 
the  Art  of  true  Eloquence,  and  explains  the  To¬ 
pics 
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pres  of  Invention,  the  Rules  of  Difpofition  or  Or¬ 
der,  and  of  Elocution  or  Delivery.  And, 

£j.  (3.)  As  they  go  on  to  read  the  ancient 

Hiftorians,  let  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  Stu¬ 
dy  of  Hiftory ,  confidered  as  the  Art  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  juft  Narration  of  true  Matters  of  facd 
for  the  Benefit  of  Pofterity.  And  that  they  may 
underftaixh  the  Ancients  the  better,  they  ihould 
read  the  beft  modern  Writers  of  Hiftory,  which 
that  they  may  read  with  Advantage,  they  ought 
to  have  fome  eafy  Inftrudtion  in  Geography  and 
Chronology ,  and  make  ufe  of  the  beft  ancient  and 
modern  IVIaps  oi  thofe  Places,  and  1  ables  of 
thofe  Times,  to  which  their  Books  relate,  which 
will  render  what  they  read  the  more  intelligible, 
and  take  the  deeper  Impreffion  on  their  Memo¬ 
ries.  “  Hiftory  is  a  large  Field,  in  which  they 
will  fee  the  wonderful  Series  of  Providence  ; 
ftrange  Turns  of  Fortune,  furprizing  Occurrences, 
and  an  amazing  Variety  of  Accidents;  foolilh 
Mortals  labouring  for  Trifles,  contending  eagerly 
for  Things  they  would  be  much  happier  without ; 
fome  curfed  in  having  their  W  ifhes,  raifed  to  the 
utmoft  Height  of  Power  and  Grandeur,  only  to 
be  thrown  down  thence  with  the  greater  Obloquy 
and  Contempt;  others  pleafing  themfelves  with 
their  Obfcurity,  and  laughing  at  the  Noife  and 
Buftle  that  furrounds  them  — Knowlege,  thus 
gained  from  Hiftory,  makes  an  eafy  and  lading 
Impreflion :  it  greatly  tends  to  give  Youth  a  good 
Infight  into  human  Nature,  and  leads  them  to 
true  Wifdom  in  their  own  Conducft. 

6.  (4.)  As  they  go  on  to  read  the  Poets,  they 
Ihould  get  fome  Knowlege  of  Poetry ,  confider¬ 
ed  as  an  Art,  being  a  juft  and  lively  Defcription 
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of  Things  or  Perfons,  either  real  or  imaginary,. 
vv.  an  Elevation  and  Dignity  of  Thought,  and 
with  the  Advantages  of  Numbers,  Harmony, 
and  every  Kind  of  Ornament  that  Language  is 
capable  of,  1  his  will  qualify  them  the  better  to 
entertain  themfelves  with  thofe  great  Mahers  of 
M7it  and  Eloquence,  whofe  admired  Writings  are 
trte  g  re  ate  if  Perfection  and  Poafl  of  human  Ge¬ 
nius.  ‘J  1  here  is  fomething  charming  in  Verfe; 
fomething  that  ilnkes  the  Ear,  moves  the  Soul, 
roufes  the  Pafuons,  and  engages  the  Affections, 
while  it  improves  the  Heart  with  the  mofr  ufeful 
Inhru<Stions,  attended  with  the  rrroft  exquifite  De~ 
Jigbt.  “  It  feems  to  have  been  the  fuff  Way  of 
Meriting,  and  in  feme  Countries  even  older  than 
Letters,  and  consequently  to  have  been  the  Voice 
of-  infant  Nature  in  her  early  Bloom  and  native 
Sweetnefs.  In  it  the  Ancients  explained  their 
Sentiments,  conveyed  their  Laws,  and  delivered 
their  Precepts  of  Morality  in  Fable;  the  People 
liked  the  InhruSiions  which  came  to  them  at¬ 
tended  with  Delight ;  and  as  they  heard  them 
with  Bleafure,  fo  they  retained  them  with  EafeT 
f  o  this  Head  of  Language  belongs  the  Art  of 
Critic  fm ,  which  teaches  the  true  Force  of  Words 
and  Phrafes,  the  Nature  of  Stile,  and  a  true  Tafte, 
fo  as  to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  Authors,  and  (  f 
the  Beauties  and  Excellencies  of  their  Perfor¬ 
mances  in  either  of  thefe  Kinds  of  Writing 
7.  While  Youth  are  acquainting  themfelves 
with  the  Rudiments  of  hlojueuce^  Jriji or y  and 
I  ottty,  they  fhould  alfo  be  learning  the  firft  and 
ezfieft  Things  in  the  Mathematics  (which  indeed, 
as  well  as  Words,  do  in  fome  Meafure  belong  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Signs)  efpecially  Things  that  re¬ 
late 
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late  to  Practice,  both  in  Arithmetic  and  Geome¬ 
try,  which  will  very  much  tend  to  engage  and 
ftrengthen  their  Attention,  enlarge  their  Capaci¬ 
ties,  and  ripen  their  Minds.  And  fomething  of 
natural  Hjiory ,  with  the  Arts  ot  Drawing  and 
Mafic,  if  they  have  a  Tafte  for  it,  will  be  very 
pleafant  and  ufeful  Amufements.  1  hefe  Studies 
which  they  have  begun  in  this  fird  Period,  and 
(it  is  to  be  hoped)  made  a  confiderable  Progrefs 
in,  muff  be  afterwards  continued  and  carried  to 
further  Perfection,  and  made  their  Diverfion  at 
Turns,  while  they 

8.  (II.)  Proceed,  fecondly ,  when  they  are 
about  1 5  or  17  Years  old,  to  the  further  Im¬ 
provement  of  their  Underftandings  and  active 
Powers,  in  the  fublimer  Studies  of  Philo fophyy 
which  is  the  Study  of  Truth  and  Wiidom,  or 
the  Knowlege  of  Things,  as  being  what  they 
really  are,  together  with  a  Conduct  correspon¬ 
dent  thereunto,  in  the  Purfuit  of  true  Happinefs- 

And  what  concerns  us  in  thefe  more  exalted 
Studies  is,  that  we  be  verv  exadt  and  careful  to 
attend  more  to  Things  than  Words,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  fuch  Things  our  own  as  will  prove 
real  AccompJiihments  to  our  Minds,  and  duly 
regulate  both  our  Tempers  and  Manners  and 
fuch  is  the  Knowlege  <*f  GOD  and  ourf elves ; — ► 
for,  Philfphia  ejl  Re  rum  Dlvinarum  Humana - 
rumqiie  Sclent ia ,  as  Tally  defines  it,  and  compre¬ 
hends  every  Thing,  bothfpeculative  and  pracStical? 
upon  thefe  large  and  comprehenflve  Subjedls. 

9.  The  firit,  which  relates  to  GOD,  takes 
in  the  whole  Creation,  the  full  Extent  of  Being  > 
for  by  the  Contemplation  of  the  Ededls  we  arife 
to  the  Cuufe.  u  And  as  by  confidering  that 
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wonderful  and  amazing  Power,  that  All- compre¬ 
hending  Wifdom,  that  inimitable  Beauty,  that 
furprizing  Harmony,  that  immutable  Order, 
which  abundantly  difcover  themfelves  in  the  For¬ 
mation  and  Government  of  the  Univerfe,  we  are 
led  to  their  divine  Original,  who  is  the  inex- 
haufted  Source,  the  glorious  Fountain  of  all  Per¬ 
fection  ;  fo  oy  making  due  Reflections  on  the 
Operations  of  our  own  Minds,  and  the  lar^e  Ex¬ 
tent  of  our  intellectual  Faculties  and  thefr  Ob¬ 
jects  ;  their  fever al  djftinCt  Exertions,  and  their 
Subferviency  to  each  other  ;  the  free  Activity  of 
our  Souls,  and  the  various  Paffions  that  put  them 
on  ACtion  for  attaining  our  feveral  Ends ;  and 
the  various  Ways  wherein  they  exert  themfelves, 
and  exercife  their  Dominion  over  our  Bodies;--- 
I  fay  by  due  Reflexion  on  thefe  Things,  we  may 
attain,  in  fome  good  Meafure,  the  knowlege  of 
ourfelves,  as  well  as  of  GOD,  our  chief  Good, 
and  the  certain  Means  we  mud  ufe,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  we  mull  take  to  fecure  our  true  Happinefs 
in  the  Enjoyment  of  Him,  ourfelves,  and  one 
another.  In  order  to  raife  our  Minds  to  thefe 
fublime  Speculations,  and  regulate  our  Actions  in 
thefe  noble  Purfuits,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  be 
able  to  form  to  ourfelves  clear  Ideas  and  Concep¬ 
tions  of  thofe  Beings  or  'Things  on  which  we  con¬ 
template,  whether  Bodies  or  Spirits :  To  the  At¬ 
tainment  of  which, 

ic.  (i.)  LOGIC ,  or  the  Art  of  Rcafoning, 
is  very  requifite,  the  Foundation  of  which  is  Me - 
taphyjks ,  or  the  Fh'ilofopbia prima,  which,  by  fome, 
hath  been  called  Ontology ,  and  is  the  nobleft  and 
moft  elevated  Part  of  Science.  It  begins  with  fen- 
nbfe  GbjeCts,  and  from  them  takes  its  Rife  to 

Things 
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Things  purely  intelleXual,  treating  of  Being  ab- 
flraXed  from  every  particular  Nature,  whether 
Body  or  Spirit ,  and  of  all  the  general  DillinX.ons, 
Connexions  and  Relations  of  Things,  whether 
fenfible  or  intelleXual,  thus  laying  a  foundation 
for  clear  and  juft  Reafomng,  while  we  proceed 
upon  liable  and  unerring  Principles.  ^  ibis  foun¬ 
dation  being  laid.  Logic  teaches  us  the  RuLs  of 
thinking  regularly,  and  reajomng  juilly,  where  y 
we  learn  to  diftinguilh  Truth  from  Faljhosd,  and 
proceed  from  Things  fmple,  to  Things  compound -y 
from  Things  precarious  and  contingent, ,  to  I  hmgs 
neceffary,  liable  and  eternal the  Kefult  of  the 
whole  being  the  cleared  and  jufteft  *  lews  of  the. 
adorable  Excellencies  of  the  divine  Nature,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  Things  that  our  narrow  Minds- 

are  capable  of.  _  .  .  .  * 

From  thefe  general  Principles  and 

Laws  of  Reafoning,we  proceedto  the  Application 
of  them,  firfl  in  the  Study  of  Quantity  ir i  gene¬ 
ral,  whether  Number  or  Magnitude,  m  the  fub- 
liiner  Mathematics ,  or  the  Arts  of  Computation. 
And  here  again  opens  a  noble  Scene  of  eternal' 
Truth,  in  the  Demonllration  of  a  vaft  Lumber 
of  Theorems  and  Problems,  both  Arithmetical  and- 
Geometrical ,  to  which  Algebra  is  wonderfully  fub- 
fervier.t,  in  the  Contemplation  botn  of  Lines,, 
Surfaces  and  Solids,  in  all  their  endlefs  Varieties 
and  Proportions.  This  will  enable  us  to  proceed 
with  the  greater  Advantage  in  the  Study  of  t ma¬ 
ture  •  -  nor  without  this  can  we  read  witn  Undei- 
ftanding  the  bell  Things  that  have  been  written- 
on  that  SubjeX.  This  Sort  of  Study  has  like  wife- 
a.  direX  Tendency  to  lead  us  to  an  admiring  benie 
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of  tne  Deity ,  in  whofe  infinite  Treafures  of  eter- 

J,al  J,ruth’  we  behold  thefe  Connexions  and  Dc- 
monftrations,  and  who  lias  made  all  Things  in 
Number,  Meafure  and  Weight.  To  this  Head 
LieJoiig,  Trigonometry,  Gecdajta,  Stereometry,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  and  of  Conic 
beet! cm  and  Fluxions 

.  J?*  (30  l1  ROM  the  Contemplation  of  Quan- 
tity  in  the  Abjlrctft,  we  go  on  next  to  the  Con- 
ml  oration  of  it  in  Concrete ,  or  in  the  Objects  of 
^enfe;  /.  e.  as  blended  with  the  other  fenfible 
Qualities,  m  the  endlefly  various  Bodies  that 
compofe  this  mighty  Frame  of  Heaven  and  Earth" 
and  the  Principles  and  Laws  of  Motion,  on  which 
them  Pnaenomena  depend,  which  are  the  Subjeds 
oi  Phyjics  or  natural  Phikfphy.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  of  this  1  $  Mechanics,  which  explain  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Bodies  in  general ,  and  the  Forces  by  which 
tney  move;  and  demonflrate  the  various  Laws  of 
tneir  Motion.  To  this  Head  belong  Statics,  Hy- 
aro/t  aties  and  Pn,  uniat  la  ;  upon  which  we  pro¬ 
ceed  in  Geology ,  or  Phfies,  iindily  fo  called,  to 
contemplate  this  Glo/e  of  Faith,  in  all  its  Parts 
and  f  urniture;  the  Elements,  Fire,  Air,  Water 
and  Earth;  the  Stones,  Mines,  Minerals,  Me* 
teors,  Plants  and  Animals,  and  particularly  the 
wonderful  Stru&ure  of  our  own  Bodies.  Here 
therefore  belong,  Optics ,  Mu  fie ,  Geography,  Na¬ 
vigation  and  Commerce  ;  Lithology ,  Metalloid?*  and 
Metocrdogy,  Agric  ulture,  Chemijiry  and  Botanic  -, 
Anatomy,  Surgery  arid  Medicine,  with  every-Thin^ 
ufeful  in  Lire.  And,  Jaftly,  from  the  Earth  we 
launch  forth  into  the  vaff  u-nmeafurabJe  Hither, 
in  the  Study  of  Ajironomy  contemplating  the  //,<?- 
and  Stars,  both  fixed  and  erratic,  particularly 

our 
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our  Sun,  with  his  fplendid  Chorus  of  Planets  and 
Comets ,  together  with  their  Orbits,  Magnitudes 
and  Denfitics,  the  Laws  of  their  Motions  in  the 
Tides  of  their  Fluids,  and  their  diurnal  and  an¬ 
nual  Revolutions.  To  this  Head  belong  Chrono - 
l  ay  and  Dialling . — In  Natural  Hi /l cry  are  related 
the  Fa  his  in  ad  Nature.  u  Now  all  thefe  open 
upon  us  an  amazing  Scene,  in  which  Nature  dis¬ 
plays  her  furprizing  Phenomena,  and  invites  us 
heedfully  to  confider  her  wonderful  Productions* 
and  trace  out  infinite  Wifdom,  Power  and  Good- 
nefs,  thro’  the  immenfe  Spaces,  from  the  Heights 
above  to  the  Depths  below,  from  the  glorious 
Orbs  which  roll  over  our  Heads,  to  the  minuteft 
Infedts  that  crawl  under  our  Feet,  and  even 
Things  either  vaflly  minute  or  diftant  that  efcape 
the  Ken  of  our  naked  Eye.  From  all  which  we 
are  led  to  behold,  acknowlege,  admire  and  adore 
the  great  Author  of  all  Things.”  And  this  pre¬ 
pares  us,  , 

13.  (4.)  To  proceed  a  Step  higher,  and  from 
the  Serjthle  or  Natural  World ,  to  go  on  to  the 
Contemplation  of  the  Intelligent  or  Moral  World*, 
from  the  World  of  Bodies ,  to  the  World  of  Spi- 
rits ,  which,  as  fuch,  being  intelligent  and  moral 
Agents,  are  the  great  Subjedl  of  Ethics ,  or  moral 
Phiiofofhy :  The  Foundation  of  which  is  Pneuma- 
tology ,  or  the  Dodtrine  of  Spirits ;  in  which,  we 
begin  with  our  own  Souls,  their  Powers  and  Ope¬ 
rations,  both  perceptive  and  adf  ive ;  and  thence 
proceed  to  other  Orders  of  Intelligences,  thus 
rifing  gradually  to  the  more  particular  Contem¬ 
plation  of  the  DEITY,  the  great  bather  of  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  the  fupreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the 
whole  Creation*  This  is  called  Theology.  And 

when 
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when  we  have  learn’d  juft  Notions  of  God  and 
ourfelves,  we  from  thence  demonftratively  deduce 
the  great  Principles  of  that  Duty  which  we  owe 
to  Him,  ourfelves  and  one  another,  the  Perfor¬ 
mance  of  which,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  tends  to 
our  higheft  Perfection  and  Happinefs.  All  thefe 
great  Branches  of  Duty  are  the  Subject  of  Ethics 
(ftriCtly  fo  called)  which  teach  the  Art  of  living 
happily  by  the  univerfal  Pra&ice  of  Virtue ;  and 
open  another  glorious  Scene  of  eternal  Truths ; — 
Truths ,  however,  that  will  be  beft  learned  from 
the  facred  Volumes,  the  Defign  and  Bufinefs  of 
which  is  to  explain  and  enforce  the  great  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Theology  and  Morality ,  by  divine  Revela¬ 
tion,  For,  ic  our  blefled  Saviour  in  particular, 
hath  exalted  Ethics  to  the  fublimeft  Pitch  ;  and  his 
admirable  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  noble  ft 
and  exaclefl:  Model  of  Perfection.” 

14.  (5-)  E:b  ;cs  explain  the  Laws  of  our  Duty 
as  we  are  Aden  in  general,  and  which  indeed  are 
the  eternal  and  immutable  Laws  of  Right  that 

O 

equally  bind  all  intelligent  Creatures.  But  as  we 
cannot  well  fubfift  without  being  combined  into 
particular  Societies ;  and  as  Societies  are  of  two 
Kinds;  the  one  founded  in  Nature,  viz.  Fami¬ 
lies  ;  the  other  in  CompaCt,  viz.  Civil  Govern¬ 
ments  ;  hence  fpring  two  other  Branches  of  Mo¬ 
ral  Philofophy ,  viz.  O Economics^  which  relate  to 
the  Regulation  of  Faonilies ;  and  Politics ,  which 
treat  of  the  Conflitution  and  good  Government 
of  Cities ,  Kingdoms  and  Republics.  And  as  good 
Policy  provides  for  every  Thing  that  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  public  Good  and  Happinefs  of  Man¬ 
kind,  it  does,  in  Effedi,  comprehend  and  fum  up 
the  whole  of  Philofophy ,  And,  lalily,  as  it  pro¬ 
vides 
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vides  for  the  Happinefs  of  Men,  both  Temporal 
and  Spiritual ,  both  with  Regard  to  this  Life,  and 
that  which  is  to  come,  it  niuft  confift  of  two 
erreat  Branches,  viz.  Civil  and  Ecclefiajli cal  Po¬ 
lity .  The  Fads  in  the  Moral  World  are  related 
in  Biography.)  and  in  Civil  and  Ecclefajhcal  Biijic - 
ry.  T  he  whole  may  be  feen  in  one  View  in  the 

following  Table. 
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CJCLOP  sE  D  I  A,  is  the  whole  Circle  of 
Learning,  which  implies  the  Knowlege  of 
every  1  hing  that  may  contribute  to 
our  Happinefs ,  both  in  The¬ 
ory  and  Practice,  and 
con  fids  of  Two 
Parts. 


I.  Pbilolo- 
gy>  or  the 
Study  of  Lan¬ 
guage  or 
bigns,  called 
alfo  Humani¬ 
ty,  and  the 
Jt  'lies  Lett  res  j 
which  is. 


I .  General,  or  r  r.  Grammar,  or  the  Rules 
common  to  all  .  of  pure  Language.  And 
Kinds  of  Speak- 2.  Rhetoric,  or  the  Rules  of 
ing,  in  L  figurative  Speech. 

1.  Oratory,  which  treats  of 

Eloquence.  * 

2.  Il/jfory,  which  exadly  re¬ 
lates  real  Fads. 


2.  Special  j 
of  the  pirticular 


Kinds  of  Speak- ;  lates  real  Fads. 

>  ing  or  Writing  ^  3*  Poetry ,  which  describes 

has  Things  in  a  juft  and  elevated 

Manner,  whether  real  or  ima- 
j  ginary  $  and  to  all  thefe  belongs 

*1.  ~  .  /•  n  */•  0 


the  Art  of  Criticism, 


II.  Pbim 


% 


IT.  Pbilo- 
fophy ,  or  the 
Study  of 
Wifdom,  be¬ 
ing  the 
Knowlege  of 
the  Things 
fignifLd,  to¬ 
gether  with  a 
Pra&ice  cor- 
refponding 
thereunto  ; 
in  both  which 
confifts  our 
true  H?ppi- 
riefs  :  Now 
a!!  Things  or 
Beings  are. 


-  i.  Bodies ,  or 
fenfible  Things, 
which  confiitute 
the  natural 
World  ;  the 
Knowlege  of  <x 
which  is.  in  a 
large  Senfe, 
called  Pby/ics ,  or 
Natural  Philo  - 
fophy  $  and  is. 


Or, 

2.  Spirits ,  or 
intelligent  moral 
Beings,  which 
conftitute  the  in¬ 
telligent  or 
tmral  hi  or  Id  :  ■ 

the  Knowlege 
of  which,  in  a 
large  Senfe  of 
the  Words,  may 
be  called  Meta- 
phyfics  and  Mo¬ 
ral  Pbilojophy  ] 
and  is, 


1.  General,  which  treats  of 
the  common  Affe&ions  of  bo¬ 
dies,  Number  and  Magnitude  in 
Mathematics ,  including  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Geometry . 

2.  Special]  cf  all  particular 
Things  in  the  natural  World  : 
more  efpecially 

1.  Mecba  ~  ;  °f  the  general 

Nature  and  Qualities  of  Bodies 
and  the  Laws  of  Motion. 

2.  Geology  j  of  this  terraqueous 
Globe,  and  all  the  particular 
Kinds  of  Bodies  in  it,  inanimate 
and  animate. 

3.  AJh  onomy  5  of  the  Heavens 
and  Stars,  and  the  entire  Mun¬ 
dane  Syflem. 

Under  each  of  thefe  Heads  are 
many  pra&icai  Matters  for  the 
Benefit  of  Life  i—* ^nd  the  Facia 
in  all  Nature  are  related  in  Na- 

1  tural  Hijlory, 

FirfL  Speculative ,  or  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Knowlege  of  intel- 
leftual  Things.  .  .  ,  . 

1.  InGeneral  ]  Bogie  including 
Ontology,  of  Being  in  a'bftr>&  ; 
and  Di  alt  die,  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  Mind  in  Thinking  and 
Rea  Toning. 

2.  In  Special j  Pneuinatology, 
of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  created 
Intelligences,  Men  and  Angels. 

3.  Theology] of  theDEi  ty  ,the 
great  Father  and  Lordof  them  all. 

Second,  Pradical,  or  what  re¬ 
lates  to  Life  and  Condu£l,  in  our 
feveral  Capacities,  peifonal  and 
focial. 

1.  Ethics ;  of  the  Condu£!  of 
our  Temper  and  Behaviour,  in 
all  our  Relations,  in  order  to  our 
true  Happinefs, 

2.  OEconcmics  ]  of  the  pru¬ 
dent  Conduft  of  Families.  And, 

3.  Politics  ]  of  the  wife  Go¬ 
vernment  cf  States,  Civi l and  Ec- 
clefiajiical \  the  Fads  in  the  Moral 
World  are  related  in  Biogra  by, 
and  in  Civil  and  EcdeJiaJhcA 
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O  F 

Metaphysics  and  Logic. 

Together  with 

The  Progrefs  of  the  Human  Mind  towards 

its  Perfection. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Mind  in  general,  its  ObjeCts  and 

Operations. 

i.  ■W’T  is  my  Defign  in  the  following  Effay, 

I  to  trace  out,  in  as  fhort  a  ^be  Defign. 
ji  Compafs  as  I  can,  the  fe- 

veral  Steps  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  from 
the  firfl  Impreflions  of  Senfe,  through  the  feveral 
Improvements  it  gradually  makes,  till  it  arrives 
to  that  Perfection  and  Enjoyment  of  itfelf,  which 
is  the  great  End  of  its  Being. — — In  order  to 
which,  it  will  firfl  be  expedient  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  the  Hitman  Mind ,  and  to  give  fome 
Account  of  its  various  Obje&s,  Powers  and  Ope¬ 
rations,  and  the  Principles  and  Rules  by  which 

they 
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]*egj  ofC  TmCth0ndhafd  ‘-n  attaini,,g t0  Know- 

is  the  ’  the  .FouncIation  of  which 

tabhvlt  TPf*a  Prtnia,  which  is  alfo  called  Me- 

W  aI  0r  the.  D°™*‘  °f  the  L 

and  dtrJi*  ’  T^l  >tS  various  Properties 

BoehtdZ-  t  tfl  appUed  in  ^eral  U  0 

oay  and  "pint.  And  as  Truth  and  ; 
nearly  allied,  being  in  effedl  but  the  fame  ThS 
«m  er  d.ffetent  Confutations,  this  will  pave  "f 
■;  ay  towards  the  Attainment  of  that  Eeme 
Good,  in  the  Choice  and  Enjoyment  of  which 
tonlms  our  higheil  Ifappinefs;  the  particular 
Confident, on  of  which  is  the  Bufmefs  of  S/ 
or  Moral  Philofiphy,  which  teach  the  Art  of  pur 

Jff,Z er&« 

2.  The  Word  Mind  or  Spirit,  in  genera! 
The Deftni-  !gj'hes  any  intelligent  active  Seine  ■ 
tun  of  wmch  Notion  we  take  from  what  we 
Mmd.  are  eonfcicus  of  in  ourfelves,  who 

cin.  .  r  know  that  we  have  within  us  a  Prin- 

X\,hTv°'“  P'rCCpti°n'  Atfii- 

ll  ;  'n  '  "rather,  that  each  of  o. 

IS  a  confcious,  perceptive,  intelligent,  active  and 

lo^vTrom'12  n'n®:  And  hy  Reafoningand  Ana- 

or  intelligences  befides,  or  fuperior  to  us  •  and 
(removing  all  Limitations  and  Imperfections’)  we 
apply  ,t  even  to  that  Great  Supreme  Intelligence, 
who  ,s  the  umvcrfal  Parent  of  all  created  Spirits 
and  (as  far  as  our  Words  and  Conceptions  can  *o) 
may  be  defined,  an  infinite  Mind  or  Spirit,  or  a 
being  infinitely  intelligent  and  a  Stive.  But  fay  the 
Human  Mmd,  we  mean  that  Principle  of  Senfe 

Intel- 


I 


or  Minds 
Uni- 
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Intelligence  and  free  Adivity,  which  we  feel  with¬ 
in  ourfelves,  or  rather  feel  ourfelves  to  be,  fur- 
nifhed  with  thofe  Objects  and  Powers,  and  under 
thofe  Confinements  and  Limitations,  under  which 
it  hath  pleafed  our  great  Creator  to  place  us  in 
this  prefent  State. 

3.  We  are,  at  prefent,  Spirits 
connected  with  grofs  tangible  Bodies  nffl 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  as  our  Bodies,  ^  t>  1 
can  perceive  and  ad  nothing  but  by  cn 

our  Minds,  fo,  on  the  other  Hand,  and  Mtnd‘ 
our  Minds  perceive  and  ad  by  Means  of  our  bo¬ 
dily  Organs.  Such  is  the  prefent  Law  of  our 
Nature,  which  I  conceive  to  be  no  other  than  a 
meer  arbitrary  Conftitution  or  Eftablifhment  of 
Him  that  hath  made  us  to  be  what  we  are.— And 
accordingly  I  apprehend  that  the  Union  between 
our  Souls  and  Bodies,  during  our  prefent  State, 
confids  in  nothing  elfe  but  this  Law  of  our  Na¬ 
ture,  which  is  the  Will  and  perpetual  Fiat  of  that 
infinite  Parent  Mind,  who  made,  and  holds  our 
Souls  in  Life ,  and  in  whom  we  live ,  and  move,  and 
have  our  Being ,  viz.  That  our  Bodies  fhould  be 
thus  aded  by  our  Minds,  and  that  our  Minds 
fhould  thus  perceive  and  ad  by  the  Organs  of 
our  Bodies,  and  under  fuch  Limitations  as  in  fact 
we  find  ourfelves  to  be  attended  with. 

4.  i  he  immediate  Objed  of  thefe  our  Per¬ 

ceptions  and  Adions  we  call  Ideas ;  as 
this  Word  has  been  commonly  de¬ 
fined  and  ufed  by  the  Moderns,  with 
whom  it  fignifies  any  immediate  Ob- 
jed  of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  whe¬ 
ther  fenfible  or  intelledual,  and  fo  is,  in  EfFed, 
fynonymous  with  the  Word  Thought,  which  com¬ 
prehends  both. - - Plato ,  indeed,  bv  the  Word 

y  j 

Idea , 


Definition 
of  Idea , 
Notion } 
he. 
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Idea ,  underflood  the  original  Exemplar  of  Things* 
fenfible  ^r  intellectual,  in  the  eternal 
Mind,  conformable  to  which  all  Things  exifl ;  or 
the  abflra£l  EfTences  of  Things,  as  being  Origi¬ 
nals  or  Archetypes  in  that  infinite  Intelledl,  of 
which  our  Ideas  or  Conceptions  are  a  Kind  of 
Copies. - But  perhaps,  for  the  more  diflindl  un¬ 

demanding  ourfelves  upon  this  Subjedl,  it  may 
be  befl  to  confine  the  Word  Idea  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Objedls  of  Senfe  and  Imagination,  which  was 
the  original  Meaning  of  it ;  and  to  ufe  the  Word 
Notion  or  Conception ,  to  fignify  the  Objedls  of 
Confcioufnefs  and  pure  Intellect,  tho’  both  of 
them  may  be  exprefled  by  the  general  Term 
* Thought ;  for  thefe  are  fo  entirely,  and  toto  Cceh 
different  and  diflincl  one  from  the  other,  that  it 
may  be  apt  to  breed  Confufion  in  our  Thoughts 
and  Language,  to  ufe  the  fame  Word  promifeu- 
oufly  for  them  both  ;  tho’  we  are  indeed  general¬ 
ly  obliged  to  fubflitute  fenfible  Images  and  the 
Words  annexed  to  them,  to  reprefent  Things 
purely  intelledlual ;  fuch,  for  Inflance,  are  the 
Words,  Spirit,  Rejleff ,  Conceive ,  Difcourfe ,  and 
the  like. 

5.  Our  Minds  may  be  faid  to  be  created 
n  .  .  meer  Tabula  rafts  ;  i.  e.  They  have 
je  no  Notices  of  any  ObjeCls  of  any  Kind 

.  .  J  properly  created  in  them,  orconcre- 

cd ated  with  them:  Yet  I  apprehend, 
that  in  all  the  Notices  they  have  of  any  Kind  of 
Objedls,  they  have  an  immediate  Dependance 
upon  the  Deity,  as  really  as  they  depend  upon 
Him  for  their  Exiflence  ;  i.  c.  They  are  no  more 
Authors  to  themfelves  of  the  Objects  of  their 
Perceptions,  or  the  Light  by  winch  they  perceive 
them,  than  of  the  Power  of  Perceiving  itfelf; 

but 
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but  that  they  perceive  them  by  a  perpetual  Inter¬ 
course  with  that  great  Parent  Mind,  fo  whofc 
mceflant  Agency  they  are  entirely  paffive,  both  in 
all  the  Perceptions  of  Senfe,  and  in  all  that  in- 
teUeaual  Light  by  which  they  perceive  the  Ob- 

whM°f  • Pl!rC  IrtelIe^ . Notwithftanding 

•  ich,  it  is  plain  from  Experience,  that  in  Con- 

equence  of  thefe  Perceptions  they  are  entirely  at 

Liberty  to  aa,  or  not  to  a£f,  and  all  their  Adtions 

flow  from  a  Principle  of  Self-exertion.  But  in 

oroer  the  better  to  underftand  thefe  Things 

I  muff  more  particularly  define  thefe  Terms 

*nveatoa  he  eN-CeSnWe  h3Ve  in  our  Minds 
Means  of)  S  fr0m  (or  rather  by 

Means  of)  thefe  two  Fountains,  Senfe  and  Cm- 
J  fn&  Jo  lt  necelLry  to  begin  with  them. 

we  have  of  Oh'  WC  ^  thofe  Perceptions 
v/e  nave  of  Objeds  ab  extra ,  or  by 

Means  of  the  feveral  Organs  of  our  OfthtSen- 

Bodies  —Thus,  b yFee’ing  or  Touch,  fes » 

we  perceive  an  endlefs  Variety  of  tangible  Ob - 

Vi  dffcittt '"Bf 

7  t  onr?  /  •  i  ,,  y  o  ^  e  perceive 

-C  /  AWIth  aI]  their  endlefly  various 
Modifications,  Blue,  Green,  ko.  ByBeZ 

^  we  perceive  Wu  By  • 

i»divJu„r“j,  i^  N, V  r"CK  •  cra>-  Sm  ”J 

d-  r  cb  J  111  1%a,-ure,  iuch  as  we  call 

Horfc,  I  rec,  Stone,  Apple ,  Cherry  . a  i  e 

^11  thefe  various  d*  ft  in  r  of 

sounds,  connedled  together  in  f,J  L  Com' 

nionious 
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monious  Whole,  confifts  what  we  call  Unherfal 
Nature,  or  the  intire  fenfible  or  natural  World, 

7.  In  the  Perception  of  thefe  Ideas  or  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Senfe,  we  find  our  Minds 
In  which  are  meer]y  paflive,  it  not  being  in  our 
we  are  fa f  power  (fuppofmg  our  Organs  rightly 
fae*  difpofed  and  fituated)  whether  we 

will  fee  Light  and  Colours,  hear  Sounds,  &c.  We 
are  not  Caufes  to  ourfelves  of  thefe  Perceptions, 
nor  can  they  be  produced  in  our  Minds  without 
a  Caufe  ;  or  (which  is  the  fame  Thing)  by  any 
imap-ined  unintelligent,  inert,  or  unaflive  Caufe, 

(which  indeed  is  aContradidfion  ml  erins).  i^rom 

hence  it  is  a  Demonftration  that  they  muff  derive 
to  us  from  an  Almighty,  intelligent  aftive  Caufe, 
exhibiting  them  to  us,  imprefling  our  Minds  with 
them,  or  producing  them  in  us  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  (as  I>timated)  it  muft  be  by  a  iierpetual  -  n ■ 
tercourfe  of  our  Minds  with  the  DEIT  Y,  the 
2reat  Author  of  our  Being,  or  by  His  perpetual 
-Influence  or  A&ivity  upon  them,  that  they  are 
poffefled  of  all  thefe  Objeas  of  Senfe,  and  t.ie 

Licrht  by  which  we  perceive  them. 

g.  These  Ideas  or  Objeas  of  Senfe  are 
commonly  fuppoled  to  be  Pictures  or 
Reprefentations  of  i  hings  without 
us,  and  indeed  external  to  any  Mind, 
even  that  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  and 
the  Truth  or  Reality  of  them  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  confifl  ill  their  being  exact 
Pictures  of  Things  or  Objects  without  us,  which 
are  luppofed  to  be  the  real  Things.— but  as  it  is 
impoflible  for  us  to  conceive  what  is  with*  ut  our 
Minds,  and  confequently,  what  thofe  fuppoled 
Originals  are,  and  whether  thefe  Ideas  of  ours  are 
juft  Refemblances  of  them  or  not ;  I  am  ah  aid 


Ideas  cf 
Senfe  not 
Pictures, 
but  the  real 
' Things . 
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this  Notion  of  them  will  lead  us  into  an  inextrica¬ 
ble  Scepticifm.  I  am  therefore  apt  to  think  that 
thefe  Ideas,  or  immediate  Objedls  of  Senfe,  are 
the  real  Things,  at  leaft  all  that  we  are  concern¬ 
ed  with,  I  mean,  of  the  fenfible  Kind;  and  that 
the  Reality  of  them  confifis  in  their  Stability  and 
Confidence,  or  their  being,  in  a  liable  Manner, 
exhibited  to  our  Minds,  or  produced  in  them, 
and  in  a  Ready  Connection  with  each  other,  con¬ 
formable  to  certain  fixed  Laws  of  Nature,  which 
tne  great  Father  of  Spirits  hath  eRablifhed  to 
Himfelf,  according  to  which  He  conRantly  ope¬ 
rates  and  a  Reels  our  Minds,  and  from  which 
He  will  not  vary,  unlefs  upon  extraordinary  Gc- 
cafions,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Miracles. 

9.  Thus,  for  InRance,  there  is  a  fixed  Ta¬ 
ble  Connection  between  Things  tan¬ 
gible  and  Things  vifible ,  or  the  imme-  Fijtajiced 
diate  Objects  of  Touch  and  Sight ,  de-  ln  ThlnS{ 
pending,  as  I  conceive,  immediately  and 

upon  the  permanent,  moR  wife  A 1-  tangEle . 


mighty  Will  and  Fiat  of  the  great  Creator  and 
Preferver  of  the  World.  By  this,  however,  it  is 
not  meant,  that  vifible  Objects  are  Pictures  of 
tangible  Objects  (which  yet  is  all  the  Senfe  that 
can  be  made  of  our  Ideas  of  Senfe  being  Images 
of  real  Things  without  us)  for  they  are° entirely 
different  and  difiina  Things  ;  as  different  as  the 
found  Triangle,  and  the  Figure  fignified  by  it ;  fo 
different,  that  a  Man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee, 
could  have  no  more  Notion  that  a  vifible  Globe 
hath  any  Connection  with  a  tangible  Globe,  by 
meer  Sight,  without  being  taught,  than  a  French - 

™ln  tnat /nouId  c°me  into  England ,  and  hear  the 
ord  Man,  could  imagine,  without  being  taught, 
that  it  fignified  the  fame  Thing  with  the  Word 

^  Homme^ 
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Homtne ,  in  his  Language. — All  that  can  be  meant 
by  it,  therefore,  is,  That,  as  tangible  Things  are 
the  Things  immediately  capable  of  producing  (or 
rather,  being  attended  with)  fenfible  Pleafure  or 
Pain  in  us,  according  to  the  prefent  Laws  of  our 
Nature,  on  Account  of  which  they  are  conceived 
of  as  being  properly  the  real  Things ;  fo  the  im¬ 
mediate  Objects  of  Sight  or  vifible  Things ,  are  al¬ 
ways,  by  the  fame  ftable  Law  of  our  Nature, 
connected  with  them,  as  Signs  of  them,  and  ever 
correfpondent  and  proportioned  to  them ;  Vifible 
Extenfon Figure ,  Motion ,  &c.  with  thofe  of  the 
tangible  Kindy  which  go  by  the  fame  Names  :  and 
fo  in  the  Compounds  or  Combinations  of  them  ; 
the  vifible  Man ,  Horfe ,  Tree>  Stone ,  &c.  with 
thofe  of  the  tangible  Kind,  fignified  by  the  fame 
Names 

10.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  doubted  but  that 
nr  AT  there  are  Archetypes  of  thefe  fenfible 
Ideas  exiting,  external  to  our  Minds; 
tytes*  but  then  they  muft  exift  in  fome  other 

Mind,  and  be  Ideas  alfo  as  well  as  ours ;  becaufe 
an  l3ea  can  refemble  nothing  but  an  Idea;  and 
an  Idea  ever  implies  in  the  very  Nature  of  it,  Re¬ 
lation  to  a  Mind  perceiving  it,  or  in  which  it  ex- 
ifts.  But  then  thofe  Archetypes  or  Originals,  and 
the  Manner  of  their  Exigence  in  that  eternal 
Mind,  muft  be  intirely  different  from  that  of  their 
Exiftence  in  our  Minds  ;  as  different,  as  the 
Manner  of  His  Exiftence  is  from  that  of  ours, 
in  Him  they  muft  exift,  as  in  original  Intellect; 
in  us,  only  by  Way  of  Senfe  and  Imagination  ;  in 
.Him,  as  Originals  ;  in  us,  only  as  faint  Copies  ; 
Afuch  as  he  thinks  fit  to  communicate  to  us,  ac- 

*  See  Bp.  Berkeley  s  Theories  of  Vifion>  Principles  of 
Human  Kiiowlege,  and  Three  Dialogues . 

cording 
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cording  to  fuch  Laws  and  Limitations  as  he  hath 
cftabli  filed,  and  fuch  as  are  fufficient  to  all  the 
Purpofes  relating  to  our  Well-being,  in  which 
only  we  are  concerned.  Our  Ideas,  therefore, 
can  no  otherwife  be  faid  to  be  Images  or  Copies  of 
the  Archetypes  in  the  eternal  Mind,  than  as  our 
Souls  are  faid  to  be  Images  of  Him,  or  as  we  are 
faid  to  be  made  after  bis  Image  *. 

11.  Thus  much  for  Senfe. — By  Confciouf 
nefs  is  meant,  our  Perception  of  Ob- 
je&s  ab  intra ,  or  from  refle&ing  or 
turning  the  Eye  of  our  Mind  inward,  °“Jnef5>  t 
and  obferving  what  paffes  within  it- 
felf ;  whereby  we  know  that  we  per*  onandMc~ 
ceive  all  thofe  fenfible  Objedis  and  mory- 
their  Connections,  all  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  at* 
tending  them,  and  all  the  Powers  or  Faculties 
of  our  Minds  employed  about  them.  Thus  I  am 
confcious  that  I  perceive  Light  and  Colors ,  Sounds, 
Odors,  Sapors,  and  tangible  Qualities,  with  all 
the  various  Combinations  of  them;  and  that  of 
thefe,  fome  give  me,  or  rather  are  attended  with. 
Pain  or  Uneafinefs,  others  with  Pleafure  orEafe, 
and  the  comfortable  Enjoyment  of  myfelf.  I  find, 
moreover,  that  when  I  have  had  any  Perception 
or  Impreffton  of  Senfe,  I  retain  a  faint  Image  of 
it  in  my  Mind  afterwards,  or  have  a  Kind  of  in* 
ternal  Senfe  or  Remembrance  of  it ;  as  having 
feen  the  Sun,  a  Flower,  a  Horfe,  or  a  Man,  I  re¬ 
tain  the  Image  of  their  Figure,  Shape,  Color,  &Y. 
afterwards.  Thus  I  have  now  a  faint  Idea  of 
the  Sun  at  Midnight,  and  of  a  Rofe  in  Winter ; 

I  know  how  fuch  a  Tree ,  fuch  a  Horfe,  or  fuch  a 
Man  looks,  tho  I  have  neither  of  them  before  my 

4  See  on  this  Head,  Norris's  Ideal  World.  Part  1. 

^  Eyes, 
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Eyes.  Th  is  Power  of  the  Mind  is  called  Imagi¬ 


nation  and  Memory ,  which  implies  a  Confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  original  Impreflion  (tho’  indeed  the 
Word  Memory  may  imply  the  Recolledlion  of 
intelle&ual  as  well  as  fenfible  Obje&s,  but  chiefly 
thole  by  Means  of  thefe ,  which  is  alfo  called 
Reminifcence)  and  thefe  Ideas  of  the  Imagination 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  Images  or  Pi&ures  of  the 
Ideas  or  immediate  Objecls  of  Senfe.  We  are 
moreover  confcious  of  a  Power  whereby  we  can 
not  only  imagine  Things  as  being  what  they  real- 
Jv  are  in  Nature,  but  can  alfo  join  fuch  Parts 
and  Properties  of  Things  together,  as  never  co- 
exifted  in  Nature,  but  are  meer  Creatures  of  our 
Minds,  or  Chimeras ;  as  the  Head  of  a  Man 
with  the  Body  of  an  Horfe,  &c.  which  mull 
alfo  be  referred  to  the  Imagination,  but  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Will. 

12.  But  befides  thefe  Powers  of  Senfe  and 
Imagination ,  we  are  confcious  of 
what  is  called  the  pure  Intellect,  or  the 
Power  of  conceiving  abflra&ed  or 
fpiritual  Objects,  and  the  Relations 
between  our  fever al  Ideas  and  Con¬ 
ceptions,  with  the  various  Difpofitions,  Exertions 
and  Actions  of  our  Minds,  and  the  complex  No¬ 
tions  refulting  from  all  thefe  ;  of  all  which  we 
cannot  be  properly  faid  to  have  Ideas,  they  being 
intirely  of  a  different  Kind  from  the  Qbjefis  of 
Senfe  and  Imagination  :  and  therefore  I  would 
rather  call  them  N  tuns  ox  Conceptions'-,  which 
aaain  are  either  fimple ,  fuch  as  Perce} ti  n.  Cut - 


Of  the  pure 
Intellect 
and  its 
Alls. 


povfnefs ,  Volition  JffeSlion,  ASiv.n,  he.  or  com- 


pjex,  as  Spirit ,  S  ul,  God,  Ca  fc,  hjftcl,  Propci  - 
turn,  Ju/licc,  Charity ,  he.  Now  of  all  thefe,  and 

what  relates  to  them,  confifts  the  intire  fpiritml 

or 


a..  .*•  v,  •  ?. 
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or  moral  World.  But  in  order  the  better  to  un¬ 
derhand  or  conceive  of  thefe,  it  is  neceflary  more 
particularly  to  purfue  and  explain  thefe  intelledtual 
and  active  Powers  whereof  we  are  confcious  with¬ 
in  ourfelves  ;  fuch  as,  1.  The Jimple  Apprehenji:n 
of  Objects,  and  their  feveral  Relations,  Connecti¬ 
ons  and  Dependencies,  arifing  from  our  comparing 
our  Ideas  and  Conceptions  one  with  another. 
2.  Judging  of  true  or  falfe,  according  as  Things 
appear  to  agree  or  difagree,  to  be  connected  or  not 
connected  one  with  another.  3.  Reafoning  or 
inferring  one  Thing  from  another,  and  methodiz- 
mg  hings  according  to  their  Connections  and 
Order.  All  this  is  the  Subject  of  Logics ;  to 
wmcn  fucceeds,  1.  Affedting,  or  difaffeding 
i  hings,  according  as  they  appear  good  or  bad, 
agreeable  or  diiagreeable  to  us,  /.  *  attended  with 
PI  earn  re  or  Uneafinefs.  2.  Willing  or  NiUinr 
JJiWg  °r  Refufmg ,  according  as  we  afFe&  or 
uifafre<T  them.  3.  Liberty  of  Ailing,  or  forbear¬ 
ing  to  adt  in  Con feq uence  of  the  Judgment  and 
Choice  we  have  made  of  them.  Ail  this  is  the 
+,U  of  Ethlcs:  -But  it  is  necefTary  to  define 

thC  1  a  nrmS’  an<^  iomQ  Account  of  thefe  fe¬ 
veral  Acts  and  Exertions  of  our  Minds  (which, 

as  well  as  thofe  of  Senfe,  Confcioufnefs,  Imagi- 
%  '°n  ^  Memory  above-mentioned,  are  only 

U  Z17,  of  them)  in  orde*-  to  what 

is  next  to  follow. 

13.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  would,  in  or¬ 
der  thereunto,  firft  obferve.  That  no 

iooner  does  any  Objeft  ftrike  the  °/ ‘ntdlec- 
oenfes,  or  is  received  in  our  Imao-i- 
nation,  or  apprehended  by  our  Un- 
derftanding,  but  we  are  immedi¬ 
ately  confcious  of  a  Kind  of  inielhRual  Light 

^  3  within 


tual  Light 
or  intuitive 
Evidence. 
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within  us  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  whereby  wc  not 
only  know  that  we  perceive  the  Object,  but  di¬ 
rectly  apply  ourfelves  to  the  Confideration  cf  it, 
both  in  itfelf,  its  Properties  and  Powers,  and  as  it 
Bands  related  to  all  other  Things.  And  we  find 
that,  as  we  are  enabled  by  this  intellectual  Light  to 
perceive  thefe  Objects  and  their  various  Relati¬ 
ons,  in  like  Manner  as  by  fenfible  Light  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive  the  ObjeCts  o i  Senieand  their 
various  Situations  *  ;  fo  our  Minds  are  as  paflivc 
to  this  intellectual  Light ,  as  they  are  to  fenfible 
Light ,  and  can  no  more  withfland  the  Evidence 
of  it,  than  they  can  withfland  the  Evidence  d 
Senfe.  Thus  I  am  under  the  fame  Necefnty  to 
afient  to  this, — That  I  am  or  have  a  Being,  and 
that  I  perceive  and  freely  exert  my f elf- ,  as  1  am  of 
alien  ting  to  this, — That  I  fee  Colors  or  hear 
Sounds .  I  am  as  perfe&ly  fure  that  2+2=4,  or 
that  the  JVhole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts ,  as  that  I 
feel  Heat  or  Cold ,  or  that  I  fee  the  Sun  when  I 
look  full  on  it  in  the  Meridian  in  a  clear  Day, 
I  am  intuitively  certain  of  both.  This  in¬ 
tellectual  Light  I  conceive  of,  as  if  it  were  a  Mt- 
dium  of  K  nowlege,  j uft  as  fenfible  Light^  is  of 
Sight.  In  both  there  is  the  Power  of  perceiving, 
and  the  Object  perceived  ;  and  this  is  the  Medium 
by  which  I  am  enabled  to  know  it.  This  Light 
is  alfo  one,  and  common  to  all  intelligent  Be¬ 
ings,  and  enlightens  alike,  every  Allan  that  cometh 
into  the  IP  or  if  a  Chine fe,  or  f  afonefe,  as  well  as 
an  European  or  American ;  an  Angel  as  well  as  a 
Man.  By  it  they  all  at  once  fee  the  fame 
Thing  to  be  true  or  right  in  all  Places  at  the 

*  This  is  Plato's  Dodlrine,  in  his  Rep.  6.  Sec, 


fame 
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fame  Time,  and  alike  invariably  in  all  Times, 
part,  prefent,  and  to  come. 

14.  Now  if  it  be  afked,  Whence  does  this 
Light  derive,  whereby  all  created  Minds  at  once 
perceive,  as  by  a  common  Standard,  the  fame 

I  hings  alike  to  be  true  and  right  ? - 1  anfwer, 

I  have  no  other  Way  to  conceive  how 
1  come  to  be  afreded  with  this  intui-  .  e.nce.  ltr 
tive  intellectual  Light,  whereof  I  am  ls  “ertved' 
confcious,  than  by  deriving  it  from  the  univerfal 
Prefence  and  Adion  of  the  DEITY,  or  a  per¬ 
petual  Communication  with  the  great  Father  of 
Lights  *,  or  rather  his  eternal  Word  and  Spirit y 
exhibiting  and  imprefling.  For  I  know  I  am  not 
the  Author  of  it  to  myfelf,  being  paflive^nd  not 
adive  with  regard  to  it,  tho’  I  am  adive  in  Con¬ 
fluence  of  it. —  I  herefore,  tho’  I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  Manner  how  I  am  imprefled  with  it 
(as  neither  can  I  how  I  am  imprefled  with  Ob- 
jeds  of  Senfe)  I  humbly  conceive  that  God  does 
as  truly  and  immediately  enlighten  my  Mind  in¬ 
ternally  to  know  thefe  intelledual  Objeds,  as  he 
does  by  the  Light  of  the  Sun  (his  fenfible  Repre- 
fentative)  enable  me  to  perceive  fenfible  Objeds.. 
So  that  thofe  Expreifions  are  indeed  no  lefs  Phi¬ 
losophical  than  Devout,  that  God  is  Lights  and 

in  his  Light  we  fee  Light. - And  this  intuitive 

Knowlege,  as  far  as  it  goes,  muft  be  the  firft 
Principles ,  from  which  the  Mind  takes  its  Rife, 
and  upon  which  it  proceeds  in  all  its  fubfequent 
Improvements  in  Reafoning,  and  difcovering  both. 

.  ,  .  t^e  ^’'chhijhop  of  Cambray^  on  this  Subjed, 
in  his  Demonftration  of  the  Exigence  of  God.  And 

°rJiSd°i  ^ '  lllh ranch*  Alio  Cud^ioortFs.  Int.  Syfl.  p, 
736..  fcd.  1743.  1 

^  4.  Truth 
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i  ruth  in  Speculation,  and  Right  in  Adlion  ;  i o 
that  this  intellectual  Light  muff  be  primarily  and 
carefully  attended  to,  if  we  would  avoid  and  be 
Jecure  from  either  Error  or  Vice. 

Nor  muff  this  Mariner  of  Thinking  be  fufpected 
to  favour  of  Enthujiafm ,  it  being  the  fettled  Courfe 
.sor  Law  of  Nature,  according  to  which  the  great 
Parent  Mind  enlightens  us  ;  and  that  in  Things, in 
their  own  Nature  capable  of  clear  Evidence: 
Whereas  Enthufajm  implies  an  imaginary ,  as  Re¬ 
velation  is  a  real  and  well-attefted  adventitious 
Light,  above  and  beyond  the  fettled  Law  or 
Courfe  of  Nature,  difeovering  Truths  not  other- 
wife  knowable,  and  giving  Directions,  or  enjoin¬ 
ing  .Rules  of  Action  in  Things  arbitrary,  or  Mat¬ 
ters  of  meer  Inflitution,  Laftly,  from  this  intuitive 
intellectual  Light  it  is  (as  1  conceive)  that  we  de¬ 
rive  what  we  call  Tafte  and  Judgment ,  and,  with 
refpect  to  Morals,  what  fome  call  the  moral  Senfe 
or  the  Confcience,  which  are  only  a  Sort  of  quick 
intuitive  Senfe  or  Apprehenfion  of  the  Decent 
and  Jmiable ,  of  Beauty  and  Deformity ,  of  True 
and  Falfe ,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong ,  or  Duty 
and  Sin  :  And  it  is  the  chief  Bufinefs  of  Culture, 
Art  and  Inftruction,  to  awaken  and  turn  our 
Attention  to  it,  and  aflift  us  in  making  Deducti¬ 
ons  from  it. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  Mind  fimply  apprehending,  and  of 
its  Objedts  more  particularly. 

LE  T  us  therefore  proceed  to  define  the  fe- 
4  veral  Acts  and  Objects  of  the  pure  Intelleft 
thus  enlightened.  And, 

1  •  Of  the  fimple  Apprehenfion  of  Objects  or  Be - 
wgs9  and  the  various  Conceptions  nr  r 
arifing  to  our  View  from  the  Con-  Uf  JwfPle 
fideration  of  their  Natures  and  Af-  Appreoen- 

feftions<>  their  feveral  Relation Con-  a7n ^ its 

nections  and  Dependencies,  fuch  as  UbJe^u 
Caufe  and  Ejfei 7,  Efjence  and  Exijience ,  Things 
neccffary  and  contingent ,  Finite  and  infinite ,  Pcfible 
and  Impoffibk)  P  erf  eft  and  Imperfeft ,  Truth  and 
Good ,  Beauty  and  Harmony ,  Sub/lances  and  Acci¬ 
dents,  Subjefts  and  Adjunfts ,  Time  and  Place? 
Whole  and  Parts9  Unity  and  Multiplicity ,  Num¬ 
ber  and  Order ,  Identity  and  Diverfity ,  Things 
A  &  r  eei  ng  and  OppoftSe ,  Equal  and  Unequal ,  Like 
and  Unlike,  Denomination  and  Definition ,  Indivi¬ 
duals  and  A b /I  ra-ls  on,  Etnds  and  Softs ,  Eodies  and 
Spirits ;  and  laftly,  of  Metaphor  and  Analogy  from 
Things  fenfible  to  i  hings  fpiritual,  and  from 
Things  human  to  Things  divine. — Of  all  which 

I  (hall  treat  in  the  Order  as  they  are  here  enu- 
me  rated. 

2.  As  icon  as  the  IVIind  is  pofieffed  of  any 
Variety  of  Objects,  being  aflifted  with  n  D  . 
that  inward  intellectual  Eight  above-  y  Being 
mentioned,  deriving,  and,  as  it  were3  m  iemra^ 

C  5  £er~ 
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perpetually  beaming  forth  from  the  great  Foun¬ 
tain  of  all  Light  both  fenfible  and  intellectual ; 
it  immediately  falls  to  contemplating  its  Ideas 
and  Conceptions,  and  comparing  them  one  with 
another.  And  here,  the  firft  Thing  it  is  en¬ 
lightened  to  know  or  be  confcious  of,  is,  its  own 
Exiftence,  from  the  Exiftence  of  its  Perceptions, 
Exertions,  and  their  Objects,  which  it  conceives 
of  as  real  Beings  or  Things ,  and  hence  gets  the 
Notion  of  Being  in  general.  But  even  this  firft 
Object  of  its  Knowlege  it  is  made  to  know  from 
that  firft  Principle  of  intellectual  Light,  flowing 
from  the  Parent  Mind  ;  namely,  That  Perception , 
JtftioU)  and  being  perceived  or  afted  upon ,  implies 
Exiftence  ;  for  of  the  Truth  of  this  Principle,  or 
Propofition,  the  Mind  has  an  inward,  an  in¬ 
tuitive  Senfe  and  Certainty.  Hence  it  immedi¬ 
ately  infers,  1  perceive  and  aft,,  therefore  I  am  ;  1 
perceive  fuch  an  Objeft ,  therefore  it  is ,  &c.  Not 
that  it<;  Exiftence  depends  on  my  Mind,  but  on 
that  Mind  by  whom  I  am  enabled  to  perceive  it. 
And  as  perceiving  and  acting,  and  being  per¬ 
ceived  and  acted  upon,  implies  Exiftence  or  Be¬ 
ing)  fo  it  is  a  Contradiction  for  the  fatne  Thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  7  ime ;  for  that  would 
be  to  perceive  and  not  perceive,  to  act  and  not  to 
act,  to  be  perceived  and  not  perceived,  acted  up¬ 
on,  and  not  acted  upon,  all  at  one  and  the  fame 
Time.  From  thefe  Definitions  arifes  that  firft  great 
Difti notion  of  Be\ ng  into  Spirit  and  Body ,  whereof 
the  Exiftence  of  the  firft  confifts  in  perceiving  and 
acting,  and  that  of  the  other  in  being  paffively 
perceived  and  acted  upon.  And  here,  to  perceive 
or  to  act  is  called  the  Power ;  and  what  is  perceived 
or  acted  upon,  is  called  the  Objeft.— So  that  by  Be¬ 
ing)  is  meant,  what  really  I  S  or  exifts*  in  Op- 
poiition  to  what  is  merely  fictitious  or  imaginary ; 
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a  Creature  of  our  own  Minds,  and  not  of  him* 
that  made  and  enables  us  to  perceive  and  act. 

3.  Now  of  every  Thing  that  IS ,  it  muft  be 
faid,  either,  That  it  always  was ,  or*  Qfithefirft’ 


Being  and; 

eternal 

Truth. 


that  it  began  to  be.  If  it  always  was, 
or  never  derived  from  the  Power  of 
any  other  Being,  it  muft  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  every  other  Being  what¬ 
soever  and  confequently  muft  exift  abfolutely  by 
the  intrinfic  Neceftity  of  its  own  Nature,  or  be: 
a  neceflarily  exiftent  Being  ;  and  all  other  Beings, 
muft  depend  on  its  Will  and  Power,  otherwife 
they  could  never  have  been,  or  continue  to  be- 
And  further,  as  this  Being  derives  from  no  other 
Being,  and  depends  on  none,  no  other  Being  can 
have  Power  to  limit  or  controul  it  :  confequently 
it  muft  be  infinite  and  eternal ;  i.  e.  muft  have  alii 
Reality,  Perfection  and  Fulnefs  of  Being*  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  Time  or  Place.  For  that  mult 
be  in  nite ,  that  has,  and  can  have*  no  pofiible 
Bout  ds  or  Limitations  *  and  that  muft  be  eternal * 
that  is9  that  always  was9  that  always  will  be9  and; 
can’t  but  be :  Hence  fuch  a  Being,  muft  be  All  in; 
All ;  all  Reality,  all  Excellency. — Nor  can  there 
be  more  than  One  fuch  Being,  who  is  Being  it- 
feif,  becaufe  it  is  a  manifeft  Contradiction  that 


two  or  more  Beings  fhould,  each  have  in  it,  os 
confift  of,  aft  poftible  Reality  and  Perfection- 
Such  a  Being,  therefore,  muft  be  a  perfect  Unity9 
the  TO  EfN,  and  the  TO’ON,  and  the  0  ovlwt  wv, 
as  the  Ancients  called  Him,  which  is  the  true* 
Import  of  the  original  facred  Names  J  A  H  and 
yEHQVAH .  He  is  alfo  called-  Truth  and 
Good : — Truth  itfelf,  as  He  is  all  Reality  *  and 
Good  itfelf,  as  He  is  all  Perfection,  all  Excellency. 
He  is  alfo  Truth ,  as  He  is  infinitely  intelligible  ^ 

C  6  and- 
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and  Goody  as  He  is  infinitely  eligible,  containing 
within  and  of  Himfelf,  all  that  can  contribute  to 
render  Himfelf  happy,  as  well  as  all  other  percep¬ 
tive,  confcious,  active  Beings,  dependent  on  Him. 
Jn  this  neceflarily  exiftent  and  eternal  Being  or 
Mind  muft  originally  exift  all  thofe  neceflary  and 
eternal  Truths  with  which  our  Minds  arefurnifh- 
ed,  either  by  Intuition  or  Demonftration  j  fuch 
as  thefe.  That  P exception  and  Action  imply  JSx- 
ijlence  j  That  what  begins  to  be,  mujl  have  a 
Caufe j—  1  hat  the  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts  - 
I  hat  all  the  Rays  of  a  Circle  are  equal,— That  what 
is  right  or  wrong  in  another  towards  me ,  nmjl  be 

equally  right  or  wrong  in  me  toivards  him ,  &c. - 

We  know  that  thefe  and  the  like  eternal  Truths 
do  not  depend  on  our  Minds,  or  the  aclual  Ex¬ 
igence  of  T[  hings,  but  muff  have  an  eternal  and 
neceflary  Exiftence,  antecedent  to  our  Knowleo-e 
of  them,  and  independent  of  it,  or  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  Exiflence.  And  as  we  can  have  no  Notion 
of  Truth  without  a  Mind  perceiving  it,  their  ne- 
cefiary  and  eternal  Exiflence  muft  infer  the  ne¬ 
ceflary  Exiftence  of  an  eternal  Mind  ^  and  confe- 
quently,  it  muft  be  in  that  eternal  Mind  that  we 
behold  them,  or  rather  by  our  Communication 
with  Him  that  we  are  enlightened  with  the  Know- 
lege  of  them.— In  Him  they  muft  exift  as  one 
archetypal  aixl  eternal  Light  of  Truth  ;  but 
as  they  are  from  Him  reflected  on  the  various 
Objedls  in  our  finite  Minds,  they  appear  va¬ 
rious  and  manifold.  Juft  fo,  fenflble  Light  is 
one  in  the  Sun,  though  it  becomes  various 
Colors  and  has  other  fenflble  Qualities  in  differ¬ 
ent  Objcdls. 
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4.  On  the  contrary,  Whatever  Being-  heron 
to  he,  muft  have  had  a  Caufe,  and  „ 
depend  on  fome  other  Being  for  its  W  Can  fee. 
Exiftence.— By  the  Word  Caufe,  we  and Effects. 
mean,  that  Being  by  whofe  Defign  and  Activity, 
Force  or  Exertion,  another  Being  exifts :  And 
that  Being  which  exifts  by  the  Defign,  Force, 
Action,  or  Exertion  of  another,  is  called  an  Ef- 
JfC ;  what  is  called  an  Effect  therefore  muft  be 
fuppofed  not  to  have  exifted,  and  confequently  to 
have  had  a  Beginning  of  Exiftence,  or  at  lead  a  - 
dependent  Exigence,  and  muft  therefore  have 
had  a  Caufe,  by  the  Force  or  Activity  of  which 
it  came  into  Exiftence,  and  without  which  it 
would  not  have  been.  This,  therefore,  muft  be 

th*  Cafe  °teVery  1  h'ng  that  is’  til]  y°u  come  to 

a prJ\  Cau,e,  l.  e.  to  a  Being  that  never  had  a  Be¬ 
ginning,  or  any  dependent  Exiftence;— a  Being 
tnat  exins  by  the  abiolute  Neceffity  of  His  own 
Nature,  having  an  original  perfect  Fulnefs  of  Be¬ 
ing  in  and  of  Himfelf,  without  depending  on  any 
other ;  a  Being  that  deals  out  Being  and  Per- 
.  feet  ion  to  all  other  Beings,  in  various  Meafures 
and  Degrees  as  pleafes  him.  Such  a  Berne 
there  muft  be,  otherwife  nothing  could  ever  have 
been,  unlefs  you  fuppofe  a  Thing  to  be  its  own 
Cauie,  i  e.  To  ati  before  it  is,  -which  is  impoHibie- 
or  unlefs  you  fuppofe  an  infinite  Succeffion  of 
Caules  and  Effects,  which  in  effect  would  be  an 
infinite  Effect  without  any  Caufe  at  all  *  But 
an  Effect  without  a  Caufe,  is  a  Contradiction  in 
firms ;  for,  by  the  Definition,  to  every  Thine 
that  is  produced,  there  muft  be  a  correspondent 
1  ower  adequate  to  the  Production  of  it,  or  an 

See  //  ollajlcn  s  Re!.  cf  Hat, 
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active  Force  fufficicnt  to  produce  it.  And 
here,  the  Thing  exiting  is  fajd  to  be  a  Thing  in 
Aft  ;  and  as  the  Force  producing  adequate  to  the 
Effect,  is  called  the  Power,  fo  the  Effect  not  yet 
produced,  is  faid  to  be  in  Power,  or  in  fieri  ;  and 
the  Being  which  exerts  that  Power,  we  call  an 
Agent  and  Attive,  and  that  on  which,  or  in  which, 
the  Force  terminates,  we  call  a  Patient  and 
Paffive . 

5.  There  are  indeed  many  Things  that  oc- 
nr '  .  ,  cur  to  our  Senfes  and  Thoughts* 

J  tea  an  tjlat  appear  at  firft  Sight  to  be  Agents 
apparent  Qr  Caufes,  which,  firictly  fpeaking, 
auJes *  are  not  fo,  as  we  find  upon  a  more 

exact  Scrutiny,  though  they  are  vulgarly  fo  call¬ 
ed.  Thus  we  fay.  The  San  moves ,  rijes  and  jetsy 
when  yet,  upon  a  more  thorough  Enquiry,  we 
find,  it  is  not  the  Action  of  the  Sun,  but  thefe 
Appearances  are  occafioned  by  the  Motion  of  the 
Earth,  and  that  they  are  only  meer  paffive  Ap¬ 
pearances  in  our  Minds.  So  we  fay,  the  Fire 
burns  ;  the  Sun  warms ,  enlivens ,  ripens  the  Fruits , 
&c.  and  we  call  the  Parent  tlye  Caufi  of  his  Off- 
fpring ;  whereas,  upon  a  more  firict  Enquiry,  we 
find  that  he  is  by  no  Means  the  adequate  Caufe  i 
and  that  the  Sun ,  and  (what  we  call)  other  natural 
Caufes,  are  in  themfelves  but  meer  paffive  inert 
Bei  ngs,  connected  one  with  another,  according 
to  the  efiabli  filed  Laws  of  Nature;  fo  that  being 
Things  meerly  paffive  and  inert,  they  cannot, 
properly  fpeaking,  be  the  Caufes  of  the  Effects 
vulgarly  aferibed  to  them ;  they  muff  therefore  - 
be  called  only  S-igns9  Occafions ,  Means ,  or  Injlru- - 
mentSy  and  we  mufi  look  for  fome  other  Being  in 
whom  refides,  and  by  whom  mufi  be  exerted  that 
adequate  Power  or  Force  by  which  the  Effect  is 

truly 
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truly  produced,  which  therefore  is  the  true  and 
real  Caufe ;  as  the  others  can  only  be  called  the 
apparent  Caufes,  having  no  real  Efficiency  or  Acti¬ 
vity  in  the  Production  of  the  Effect. 

6.  Moreover,  we  find,  fromwhatwe  ex¬ 
perience  in  ourfelves,  that  we  breathe,  n  f  _ 
and  our  Blood  circulates  without  any  ^  MceJJa- 
Defign  or  Activity  of  ours ;  and  that  r?  an(*  V°~ 
the  Courfe  of  Nature  without  us,  ™iap 
goes  on  whether  we  will  or  not,  nay  ^ auJes • 
even  tho’  we  fhould  exert  our  utmoft  Force  to 
withfland  it.  Thefe,  with  regard  to  us,  may  be 
called  nccejjary  Effects,  as  not  depending  on  our 
Will  and  Power ;  tho’  with  regard  to  the  true 
Author  of  Nature,  they  are  free  and  voluntary 
Epee  Is .  On  the  other  Hand,  we  walk,  fpeak, 
write,  OV.  from  a  Principle  of  confcious  defigned 
Self-exertion,  and  voluntary  Adivity ;  thefe  there¬ 
fore  are  called  free  or  voluntary  Effeds  with  re¬ 
gard  to  us,  which  we  produce  or  not,  as  we 
pleafe ;  in  doing  which  we  are  voluntary  Caufes. 
Hence  we  learn  to  make  the  Diftindion  between 
necejjary  and  voluntary ,  or  free  Caufes  and  Effects. 
So  that  by  voluntary  Effeds,  we  mean,  fiich  as 
are  produceed  by  a  free  voluntary  Caufe  ading 
from  a  Principle  of  confcious  Defign  and  Self¬ 
exertion,  exciting  a  Force  of  its  own,  or  from 
within  itfelf,  which  it  chufes  to  exert,  and  might 
do  otherwife :  This  is  properly  called  a  Caufe, 
an  efficient  Caufe  or  Agent.  As  to  thofe  natural 
Effetts  above-mentioned,  of  which  the  apparent 
is  not  the  real  Came,  having  neither  Defign  nor 
Force  in  itfelf  (as  the  Water  in  turning  a  Mill) 
but  is  rather  aded  than  ads ;  I  fay,  as  to  thefe 
Effeds,  however  neceflary  they  are  with  regard 
to  us,  yet,  from  the  moil  wife  Defign  and  Con¬ 
trivance 
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trivance  manifeftly  appearing  in  *  them,  we  evi¬ 
dently  difcern  that  the  Being  who  is  their  truo 
and\adequate  Caufe,  muft  be  furnifhed  with  Wif- 
dom  and  Power  equal  or  fufficient  for  the  Pro- 
dudtion  of  them,  and  muft  adt  from  a  Principle 
of  free  Self-exertion,  and  with  a  Defign  or  View 
at  fome  certain  End  propofed  to  himfelf  in  add¬ 
ing  :  Therefore  He  muft  be  a  free  intelligent  and 
voluntary  Caufe,  for  a  Being  never  can  give  what 
it  hath  not. 

7.  Whence  it  appears,  that  only  intelligent 
r}r  f  i  a  Stive  Beings  or  Spirits  can  be  truly 
J  efficient  Caufes ,  which  alone  are  pro- 

auJes *  perly  called  Caufes  \  and  that  when 
we  fpeak  of  natural  Caufes ,  it  is  only  in  Accom¬ 
modation  to  vulgar  Apprehenfions,  fince  they  are 
meerly  paffive,  and  adt,  or  rather  are  acted,  with¬ 
out  any  Defign  or  Exertion  of  their  own.  As 
to  what  are  commonly  called  final  Caufes ,  they 
are  only  the  Views  or  Motives,  determining  the 
Defign  or  Purpofe  of  the  efficient  Caufe,  but  have 
properly  no  Caufality  or  Activity  in  themfelves. 
We  are  confcious,  when  we  produce  any  Effect, 
that  we  adt  with  fome  End,  View,  or  Defign, 
which  determines  us,  or  rather,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  upon  the  View  of  which  we  determine  our- 
fclves,  to  adt  fo  rather  than  otherwife,  and  to 
chufe  and  make  ufe  of  fuch  and  fuch  Means,  ra¬ 
ther  than  others,  as  being  moft  fit  and  ufeful,  in 
order  to  accomplifh  our  End  :  Therefore  we  fay, 
He  that  wills  the  End ,  mujl  will  the  Means  con¬ 
ducing  to  the  Attainment  of  it ;  the  Effedt  to  be 
produced  being  the  ultimate  End,  and  the  Means 
the  fubordinate  Ends  which  we  have  in  View. 
And  herein  confifts  the  proper  Notion  of  IVif- 
dmj  viz.  In  the  right  Judgment  and  Choice  of 

Ends 
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r  Ends  and  Means , — befit  Ends  and  the  fittefil 
.  Means ;  /«  #  vigorous  Activity  in  the  Appli¬ 

cation  of  the  Means  in  order  to  attain  the  End . 
Thus  it  is  in  human  Affairs ;  and  from  what  we 
obferve  in  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  in  which  there 
is  an  evident  Subordination  of  Ends  and  Means, 
i  we  unavoidably  infer  that  there  muff  be  fomething 
f  analogous  to  this  in  the  Author  of  it ;  not  becaufe 
He  needs  Means  for  Himfelf,  hut  that  He  may 
make  the  Series  or  Courfe  of  Nature  the  more 
intelligible  and  inffrudlive  to  us.  Hence  the  beft 
Part  of  the  Study  of  Nature  muff  confiff  in  the 
Difcovery,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  of  what  are 
called  final  Caufes ;  i.  e.  of  the  plain  Signatures 
of  Deilgn  and  Contrivance,  with  the  Dependence 
and  Connexion  of  Ends  and  Means. 

3.  In  artificial  RffeCls,  or  thofe  produced  by 
Man,  as  in  Building,  &c.  by  reafon  Atm 
of  our  Impotence  we  need  Matter  to  d  J  *  fi 
work  upon,  and  a  Form  or  Modelto  anc  1  °‘  m' 
work  by,  according  to  which  the  Effedb,  being 
framed  or  formed  out  of  the  pre-exiffent  Mate¬ 
rials,  is  faid  to  confiff  of  Matter  and  Form, 
which  have  alfo  been  reckoned  among  the  Caufes, 
and  they  may  each  be  called  Caufa  fine  qua  non , 
as  the  Schoolmen  ufed  to  fpeak  ;  but  ffill  they 
cannot  be  properly  called  Caufes,  as  having  no 
Force  or  Defign  in  producing  the  EffedE  We 
may,  however,  from  hence,  by  Analogy,  in 
fpeaking  of  other  Things,  advantageoufly  make 
ufe  of  what  is  called,  the  Ratio  Material'll  and 
Firmalh  of  Things  in  Nature,  and  even  of  Things 
purely  intelledfual. — And  becaufe  we  need  Matter 
and  Form  in  producing  artificial  Fjfedls ,  we  are 
apt  to  think,  or  at  leaft  to  fpeak  as  if  we  thought, 
this  the  Method  of  the  Almighty  in  producing  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  Effects  j  but  this  is  owing  to  our  Weafcnefs, 
whereby  we  are  apt  to  meafure  Him  by  ourfelves. 
Indeed  he  may  be  faid  to  have  a  Form,  Idea,  or 
Archetype  in  his  infinite,  all-comprehending  Mind, 
conformable  to  which  he  a&s :  But  this  can  mean 
no  more  than,  that  all  Things  which  he  produces 
are  always  prefent  with  Him,  and  perfectly  known 
to  Him,  with  all  their  Relations  and  Connexions, 
antecedent  to  their  Production  ;  and  that  He  pro¬ 
duces  them  conformable  to  His  own  Knowlege, 
Defign  and  Contrivance,  being  the  Plan  which 
he  has  formed.  This  Exigence  of  Things  in  the 
divine  eternal  Mind  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  as 
being  perfectly  known  to  Him,  antecedent  to 
their  Production,  is  calied  their  Archetypal  State  ; 
and  their  Existence  in  Rcrum  Natura ,  as  beinn- 
actually  produced  by  His  Will  and  Power,  and 
thereby  perceived  and  known  to  us,  is  called  their 
Ettypal  State. 


9.  i  o  this  Head  therefore  belongs  the  Di- 
Of  E [fence  ^n(^ion  between  the  [fence  of 
and  Exi/l-  Thmgs>  and  their  Exi/lence.— By 
ence.  t^eir  Ef[ence->  we  mean  thofe  confti- 

tuentPrinciples,  Properties  and  Pow¬ 
ers  in  them,  which  are  neceffary  to  their  Nature, 
as  being  what  they  are,  whether  confidered  only 
as  conceived  in  the  Mind  of  an  intelligent  Being, 
or  exifting  in  Rerum  Natura.  Thus  theEflence 
of  Gold  confifts  in  its  Color,  Weight,  Fixednefs, 
DuXihty,  Solubility  in  Aqua  Regia,  or  whatever 
Properties  arc  always  found  to  co  exlft  in  that 
Sort  of  Body  which  we  call  Crol d,  and  no  other. 
Thus,  too,  the  E /fence  of  a  Rofe  confifts  in  fuch 
a  particular  Figure,  Odor,  is V.  The  Effence  of 
a  Man,  in  an  intelligent  adtive  Power,  joined 
with  an  animal  Body,  of  fuch  a  particular  Shape, 


and 
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and  Configuration  of  Parts.  The  Efience  of  a 
Triangley  in  three  Sides,  joining  at  three  Angles ; 
-—of  Juflice ,  in  rendering  to  every  one  his  Due, 
toV.  In  fhort,  whatfoever  goes  to  the  Definition 
of  a  Thing,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  clear  and  neceftary 
Difcrimination  from  all  other  Things,  we  call  the 
EJfence  of  it,  whether  in  fadt  it  exift  or  not. 
Thus  we  have  as  clear  an  Idea  of  a  Rofe  in  Win¬ 
ter,  as  in  June ,  when  it  is  before  our  Eyes,  and 
under  our  Nofes ;  and  as  fixed  and  liable  a  No¬ 
tion  of  a  Triangle ,  Circle ,  JuJlice ,  or  Charity , 
even  upon  Suppofition  that  the  Figures  and  Adli- 
ons  which  go  by  thofe  Names,  do  not  exifb  in 
Nature  orP'adf,  as  if  they  did.  Whereas  by  Ex- 
ijlence ,  we  generally  mean  a  Thing’s  being  adlually 
in  Fadt  and  Nature,  as  well  as  in  Idea  or  Con¬ 
ception  ;  as  a  Rofe  in  June ,  the  Sun  in  the  Fir¬ 
mament,  a  Man  adlually  doing  a  juft  or  kind 
T  hing,  &c.  Hence  Exiflence  always  implies  Ef- 
fence ,  tho’  EJfence  does  not  neceffarily  imply  Ex¬ 
igence,  except  in  that  of  the  neceflarily  exiftent 
Being,  in  whom  Necefiity  of  Exiftence  is  implied 
in  His  very  Eftence,  and  accordingly  His  original 
Name  J  E  H  O  V  A  H,  given  by  Himfelf,  does 
literally  fig  ify,  The  EJfence  exi fling. 

10.  In  Purfuance  of  this  Diftindtion  between 
the  EJfence  and  ExiJlence  of  Things,  ^  ~  p  .  . 
which  is  neceftary  in  order  the  bet-  j  unci~ 
ter  to  conceive  of  them,  it  is  here  *  eSm 
alfo  needful  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the 
Word  Princip-e ,  which  originally  fignifies  the 
Beginning  of  a  Thing,  or  that  from  whence  any 
Thing  takes  its  Beginning,  Origin,  or  Derivation ; 
and  in  this  :  enfe  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Word 
Cauje.  Thus  God  may  be  faid  to  be  the  Prin¬ 
ciple  or  Origin  of  all  Things.  And  as  the  eften- 

tiat 
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f-iai  Conftituents  whereof  any  Thing  confifts,  have 
been  ranked  among  the  Caufes,  they  are  alfo  called 
the  I  rinciples  of  which  it  confifls,  and  into  which 
it  may,  at  leafl  in  Conception,  be  refolved.  Thus 
M  an  confifts  of  Soul  and  Body;  Bodies  of  the  four 
Elements ;  a  "I  riangle  of  its  three  Sides  and  An¬ 
gles,  &c  And  as  the  Properties  and  Powers  of 
I  kings  have  been  fuppofed  to  flow  from  their 
LfTence,  hence,  That  in  any  Thing  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  he  the  Foundation  or  Original  from 
whence  its  Properties,  Powers  or  Actions  derive, 
is  called  the  Principle  of  them.  Thus  Equality 
with  two  Right  Angles,  flows  from  the  Nature 
of  a  i  riangle;  Perception  and  Self-exertion  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  &c.  And  laftly,  as  the 
'  Knowlege  of  Things  con  fills  in  underftanding 
the  Foundation  of  their  Exigence,  the  Caufes 
from  whence  they  are  derived,  the  EfTentials 
whereof  they  confift,  and  the  Origin  of  their  Pro¬ 
perties  and  Powers  ;  hence  the  Proportions  ex- 
prefTive  of  this  Knowlege,  are  called  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  any  Science. 


neceffary 
and  contin¬ 
gent. 


xi.  Under  this  Head  of  Caufes  and  Effects^ 

Of  Thin?'  we  mu^  more  particularly  ex¬ 
plain  the  Diflindlion  of  Beings  in¬ 
to  Things  neceffary  and  contingent. — - 
By  1  hings  contingent ,  we  mean, 
fuch  as  depend  on  the  free  Exertion 
of  the  Wills  and  Powers  of  intelligent  aflive  Be¬ 
ings,  and  which  therefore  might  not  have  been, 
had  they  fo  pleafed,  and  confequently  their  Ex- 
iftence  is  precarious  and  dependent  Thus, 
That  I  fit  here,  and  whether  I  (hall  fit  here  an 
Hour  longer,  or  not,  is  contingent,  as  depending 
on  the  Freedom  of  my  own  Will  to  do  fo,  or  not, 
as  I  pleafe.  Whether  the  Sun  will  rife  To-mor¬ 
row, 
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'ow,  is  contingent,  as  depending  on  the  free  Ex¬ 
ertion  ot  the  Will  of  the  Deity,  who  may,  if  he 
deafcs,  this  Moment,  put  an  End  to  the  whole 
^ourfe  of  Nature.  Thus  the  Exiftence  of  the 
vhole  Creation  is  contingent  and  precarious, 
s  deriving  from,  and  dependent  on,  the  meer 
Till  and  Power  of  God,  who,  if  He  pleafed, 
night  not  have  commanded  Things  into  Being  * 
^id  may  ceafe  to  will  their  Continuance  when 
e  pleafes.  Whereas  by  Things  necejjary^  we 
nean  fuch  as  can’t  but  be,  which  muft  be  under- 
tood  either  with  regard  to  our  Power,  or  that  of 
Deity.  Thus,  with  regard  to  our  Power,  it 
an  t  but  be  that  Things  are  as  they  are,  and  as 
le  hath  made  them  :  it  can’t  but  be  that  the 
✓ourfe  of  Nature  proceeds  as  it  does,  and  as  He 
ath  ordered  it ;  which  therefore,  tho’  not  fo  in 
felf,  to  us  is  neceftary  and  Fate.  But  that  only 
abfolutely  necefTary  in  itfelf,  the  Non -exiftence 
f  which  would  imply  an  Abfurdity  and  Contra- 
idlion  ;  and  nothing  elfe  is  thus  abfolutely  ne- 
sftary  befides  the  Deity  Himfelf  (the  neceftarily 
^iftent  Being,  without  whom  nothing;  could 
ei  have  exifted)  and  thofe  eternal  1  ruths  which 
e  founded  in  the  Perfedion  of  his  Nature,  in- 
"Pendent  of  any  other  Mind  whatfoever  ;  fuch 
,  That  the  JVh.le  is  bigger  than  either  of  its 
arts :  I  hat  all  the  Rays  of  every  Circle  are  equal ; 
'hat  we  ought  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  Thefe 
id  the  like,  being  abfolutely  and  unalterably  ne- 
dlary,  antecedent  to  the  Will,  and  independent 
the  free  Exertion  of  the  Power  of  the  Deity 
imfelt,  as  well  as  His  own  Exiftence  and  Per-  , 
chons,  muft  unavoidably  be  Emanations  of  that 
iceffarily  exiftent  Being. 

12.  To 
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12.  To  this  Head  alfo  belongs  the  DiftinCtion 
nc  <ri  -  of  Beings  into  Finite  and  Infinite. 
Vj  Things  'j-jjat  is  faid  to  be  Finite ,  which  hath 
finite  and  certajn  Limits  or  Bounds  to  its  Ex- 
tnfinite.  jftence  or  Powers,  as  are  all  deter¬ 
minate  Lines,  and  the  Surfaces  and  Figures  of 
Bodies,  or  the  Powers  of  created  Minds ;  and,  in 
fhort,  all  Kinds  of  Effects  or  Productions,  which 
are  limited  to  fuch  a  Degree  or  Meafure  of  Be¬ 
ing,  as  their  Caufe  is  pleated  to  betlow.  For  the 
Will  and  Power  of  the  Caufe  that  gives  them 
Being,  limits  them  to  fuch  a  Meafure  of  Being, 
Extent  and  Power,  as  he  thinks  fit  to  impart* 
which,  in  many  Inftances,  may  be  faid  to  be  In¬ 
definite,  as  extending  vaftly  beyond  our  Compre- 
henfion.  But  that  Being  only  is  Infinite  which 
comprehends  all  that  truly  is,  without  any  Bounds 
or  Limits,  and  whofe  Knowlege  and  Power  ex- 
tends  to  all  that  is,  or  is  poflible.  Hence  *,tho 
the  Word  Infinite ,  in  grammatical  Conftrudtion 
is  a  negative  Term,  ufcd  in  Accommodation  to 
our  weak  Capacities,  yet  what  it  exprefles  is 
truly  pofitive ,  as  imp!)  ing  all  that  abfolutely  ts ; 
and  the  Word  Finite,  is  truly  the  Negative,  as 
implying  but  a  limited  Part  of  that  which  truly 
is  5  the  Infinite  being  the  abfolute  independent 
Being,  or  Being  by  way  of  Eminency,  and  with¬ 
out  the  Power  of  any  other  Being  to  limit  or 
controul  it  ;  whereas  the  Finite  is  mtirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Will  and  Power  of  another  to  be 
and  continue  what  it  is  :  And  thus  it  exifts  only 
conditionally. 

*  Vide  Cambray  on  this  Subjeft,  in  his  Demon- 
ftration. 

4  >3-  To 
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13.  To  this  Head  of  Caufes  and  Effeas,  be¬ 
longs  alfo  the  Diftin&ion  of  Things 
pojfble  and  impoffible.  We  fay  °a  ^‘nSs 
1  hing  is  pojfble,  when  there  is  a  P°Jflble  and 
Power  fufficient  to  produce  it ;  and  tmP°jfible. 
impoffible,  when  there  is  no  Power  adequate  to 
the  Production  of  it.  Of  fuch  Things  fome  are 
imp  fltble  in  their  own  Nature,  as  implying  a  Con¬ 
tradiction  in  themfelves;  as  that  there  fhould  be 
a  Mcmtain  without  Declivity,  or  a  Triangle  confift- 
tug  only  of  two  4 'teles,  which  are  impoffible  to 
d  himfelf,  not  for  want  of  Power  in  Him 
but  becaufe  they  imply  a  Repugnancy  in  them- 
lelves,  or  a  Contradi&ion  to  fome  neceflary  and 
eternal  Truth,  which  God  himfelf  cannot  alter. 
Again,  fome  Things  are  pojfble  in  their  own 
Nature,  to  an  unlimited  Power,  which  yet  are 
■mpoJJible  to  a  Power  that  is  limited.  A  Man  can 
hi ild  a  Houfe,  tho’  he  cannot  create  a  World. 
Jt  limited  Powers  there  is  an  endlefs  Variety  fo 
hat  what  is  poffible  to  one  may  be  impoffible  to 
mother.  Here,  therefore,  the  Maxim  is.  That 
vhut  is  Fa  a  n  pojfble  5  but,  it  dees  not  therefore 
oil™,  that  tf  st  be  pojfble  it  is  F«a.  J 

14..  To  this  Head  of  Caufs  and  Effeaf  doth 
ilfo  belong,  laftly,  the  DiftinCtion  of 
rhings  perfea  and  imferfea.  An  things 
tfFcCt  is  laid  to  be  perfea,  when  it  P^’fea  and 
s  finiihed  according  to  the  Plan  or  *mPetfidl. 
)ehgn  ol  it,  and  luted  to  anfwer  the  End  pro¬ 
ofed,  from  whence  we  arife  to  the  general  No- 
ion  of  Perfection.  And  we  fay,  a  Being  or 

;  hm8  13  Perff>  When  it  hath  all  the  Parts 
roperties  or  1  owers,  that  a  '1'hing  of  that  Na’ 

ire  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  conltitute  it  in  that 

nd  of  BelnS>  antl  to  render  it  capable  of  an- 

fwering 
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fwering  the  End  of  its  Being.  Thus  a  Man  is 
laid  to  be  perfeCt,  that  has  ali  the  Parts  and  Pow¬ 
ers  that  a  Man,  as  fuch,  ought  to  have,  fo  as  to 
anfwer  the  general  End  of  his  Being ;  u  e.  fome 
good  Degree  of  Happinefs.  He  is  then  faid  to 
be  perfect  in  his  Kind,  tho  fome  of  the  fame 
Kind  may  have  their  Properties  and  Powers  in  a 
greater  Degree  of  Perfection  than  others,  and  fo 
be  more  perfeCt  in  Degree,  though  not  in  Kind 
and  consequently  capable  of  anfwering  fome 
nobler  Ends,  with  regard  both  to  themfelves  and 
others,  fuch  as  enjoying  or  communicating  cer¬ 
tain  higher  Degrees  of  Happinefs.  On  the  other 
Hand,  we  fay  a  Thing  is  imperfet 1,  when  it  is 
deftitute  of  certain  Parts  or  Properties  that  a 
Thing  of  that  Kind  ought  to  have  ;  as  a  Man 
with  but  one  Hand,  or  one  Eye,  or  an  Ideot, 
OV.  who  confequently  cannot  fo  well  be  ufeful  to 
others*  or  enjoy  himfelf.  But  if  any  Creature 
lias  all  the  Parts  and  Properties  that  a  Creature  of 
that  Kind  ought  to  have,  tho’  it  is  faid  to  be  per - 
j'efi  in  its  Kind ,  yet  it  is  faid  to  be  but  ccrnpara- 
tively  perfect  with  refpeCt  to  other  Kinds  of  Beings 
of 'greater  Perfection  and  Excellency,  as  being 
made  for  higher  Ends ;  i.  e.  to  enjoy  or  commu¬ 
nicate  greater  Degrees  of  Happinefs :  but  what 
Degrees  of  Being  or  PerfeCfiofi  any  Thing  has, 
it  receives  from  the  free  Vv  ill  and  Pleafure  of  its 
Caufe.  That  Being  only  is  faid  to  be  abyo- 
lutely  perfect,  who  hath  an  entire  abfolute  Fulnefs 
of  Being,  Perfection  and  Excellency,  and  confe¬ 
quently  enjoys  the  higheft  Happinefs,  having  in 
and  of  Himfelf  all  Being,  all  that  truly  is,  and 
therefore  an  All  (Efficiency,  even  every  Thing 
that  can  contribute  to  render  bo  h  Himfelf  and  all 
his  Creatures  compLeatly  happy. 

*  *  '  f~T~* 
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15.  To  this  Head  of  Perfection  therefore  be¬ 
long  the  Notions  of  Truth  and  Good.  r,r 
A  Thing  is  faid  to  be  true  with  ref-  J  Truto 
pe£t  to  the  original  Archetype,  Plan  an ^  ^ ocu • 
or  Defign  of  it,  or  fo  much  of  Being  or  Perfecti¬ 
on  as  it  was  defigned  to  partake  of ;  and  Good 
with  refpedt  to  its  End,  which  it  was  de¬ 
figned  to  anfwer.  Thus  the  Truth  of  a  Thino- 
confifts  in  its  Conformity  to  its  Plan  or  Arched 
type,  which  is  its  Standard ;  and  its  Goodnefs  in 
its  Fitnefs  to  anfwer  its  End.  And  as  the  Plan  is 
formed  with  a  View  towards  the  End  to  be  anfwer- 
ed,  they  are  in  effect  only  the  fame  Thing  under 
diverfe  Confiderations.  A  Thing  is  alfo  True , 
eonfidered  as  intelligible,  and  Good  as  eligible! 
Thus  a  Houfe  is  faid  to  be  True,  as  it  anfwers  its 
Archetype  or  Model,  as  conceived  or  underftood 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Architeft ;  and  Good,  as  it  is 
fitted  to  anfwer  the  End  he  defigned  in  it,  viz. 
the  Convenience  and  Pleafure  of  its  Inhabitant' 
on  account  of  which  it  is  delightful  or  eligible! 
So  the  Truth  of  each  Creature,  and  of  the  whole 
IVorld,  confifts  in  its  Conformity  to  its  orio-inal 
Defign,  Archetype  or  Standard,  conceived  in  the 
infinite  Mind  of  the  great  divine  Architea,  and 
as  fuch,  intelligible  to  Him,  and  in  fome  Mea- 
fure  to  any  other  Mind  j  and  its  Goodnefs  confifis 
in  its  Fitnefs  to  anfwer  His  Ends  in  givincr  it 
Being,  and  particularly  the  Happinefs  of  His°ra- 
tional  Creatures,  on  account  of  which,  it  is 
pleafing  and  eligible  to  Him,  or  any  other  intelli¬ 
gent  Being,  that  feels  or  difcerns'  that  Fitnefs. 
Hence  Goodnefs,  being  in  effedt  the  fame  with 
Perfection,  muft  have  the  fame  Diftinaions  of 
Jund  and  Degree,  Comparitive  and  Alfolute  as 
above.  I  lie  infinite  Mind  of  the  Deity  is  the 

Standard 
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Standard  of  all  Things  that  exilE  He  is  the 
Truth  itfelf  abfolutely  and  by  way  of  Eminence, 
comprehending  in  Himfelf  all  that  is  and  can  be  ; 
all  Reality  and  Perfection,  confidered  as  intelligible 
and  varioufly  imitable  in  and  by  his  Creatures., 
He  is  not  only  tire  Pattern  and  Author  of  all  Fit- 
aiefs  and  Proportion  to  any  End,  the  Fountain 
of  all  that  is  pleafant  and  beatifying,  or  the 
Original  of  all  that  is  Good  in  the  whole  Crea¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  is  alfo  Goodncfs  itfelf,  and  therefore 
infinitely  eligible,  and  amiable  above  all  Things. 
Thus  we  are  led  from  the  Type  to  the  Archetype  y 
from  all  the  Emanations  of  Truth  and  Good  in 
the  Creature  (varioufly  portioned  out  as  pleafed 
Him)  to  that  Being  who  is  the  great  Principle 
and  Original  of  all  j  that  Being  who  is  Truth  itfelf, 
even  ail  Truth ; — who  is  Good  itfelf,  the  chief 
Good*  the  TO’ ATA0O'N  who  is  infinite  Truth , 
and  infinite  Gcod  ;  all  that  can  beatify  Intellect, 
Will  and  Affe&ion. 

i  6.  To  this  Head  of  Perfection  or  Excellency 
we  may  alfo  refer  the  Confideration 
Of  Beauty  ^  beauty  and  Harmony ,  which  have 
and  Har -  a  manifefb  Relation  to  fome  End 
mony.  f <  r  which  any  Thing  may  be  de¬ 

fir:  ned.  Ey  B  eauty ,  we  vulgarly  mean,  fuch  an 
Aflemblage  of  vifible  Ideas  as  pleafes  and  charms 
the  Eye  f  and  by  Harmony ,  fuch  an  Aflemblage 
of  Sounds  as  pleafes  and  charms  the  Ear.  But, 
snore  ftrictly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  Mind  or  IntelleS 
that  is  charmed  on  thefe  Occafions,  by  Means  of 
the  Objects  of  Sight  and  Hearing.  What  is  it 
then  that  is  Beauty  and  Harmony  to  the  interior 
intellectual  Senfe  of  the  Mind  ?  If  duly  confider¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  always  found  that  It  is  Eitnefs  and 
Proportion,  either  real  ox  apparent,  in  relation 
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to  fome  End  or  Ufe,  in  thofe  Objects  that  pleafe 
and  charm  us.  Thus  what  pleafes  and  charms 
Us,  under  the  Notion  of  Beauty ,  is  an  Ahem- 
blage  of  various  Ideas,  all  fitted  and  proportioned 
to  each  other,  and,  in  the  Whole,  to  one  uni¬ 
form  Defign  and  End,  fubfervient  to  the  Advan¬ 
tage  and  Pleafure  of  an  intelligent  Mind,  or  of  a 
jocial  Syfiem  of  intelligent  Beings.  This  might 
be  exemplified  in  the  Beauty  of  a  Perfom  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  or  a  Building,  &c.  And  from  fenfible 
r.  “mgs  it  is  figuratively,  and  by  Analogy,  tranf- 
jerred  to  Affections,  Actions  and  Behaviour;  the 
Beauty  whereof  confifls  in  their  uniform  Fitnefs 
and  Tendency  to  the  Order,  Peace  and  Happi- 
nefs  of  each  individual  Mind ;  and,  in  the  Whole, 
of  any  focial  Syfiem. 

Juff  fo  Harmony  is  an  Aflemblage  of  various 
bounds,  all  fitted  and  proportioned  to  each  other, 
and  in  the  whole  Compofition,  to  an  uniform 
Defign  and  End,  exprefiive  of  what  may  pleafe 
and  delight  the  Mind  ;  and  from  Mufic  it  is  tranf- 

ferred  to  fignify  Things  fitted  and  proportioned 

to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  Syfiem  ;  and 
confequently  it  is  pleafing  and  delightful,  whether 
It  be  in  the  natural  or  moral  World.  Hence  we 
/peak  of  the  Harmony  and  Order  of  all  Nature 
and  of  the  Harmony  and  Order  of  Society.  Thus' 
both  in  Beauty  and  Harmony,  the  Fitnefs  and 
toportion  of  I  hings,  Affections  and  Actions  to 
eacn  other,  and  in  the  Whole,  to  the  Pleafure, 

•  eace  and  Happinefs  of  intelligent  Beings,  is 
always  underflood.  Now,  from  this  Beauty  and 
a  larmsny  which  we  perceive  and  love  in  the 
natural  and  moral  Worlds  here  below,  we  rife' 
by  Analogy  to  the  Apprehenfion  and  Love  of  the 
fjpst  Original  Beauty;  the  TO  KAAON ; 

Ij  2  the 
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the  great  Source  and  Pattern  of  all  Fitnefs  and 
Proportion  flowing,  through  Univerfal  Nature , 
from  the  abfolute  Perfection  of  divine  Intellect 
and  Conduct.  Thence  too  we  rife  to  form  fome 
weak,  but  triumphant  Soul-enlarging,  Notions  of 
the  Harmony  of  the  divine  Attributes  and  Opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  of  the  whole  Aggregate  of  Happinefs , 
divine,  angelical  and  human,  refulting  therefrom. 

17.  Next  to  the  Confideration  of  a  Being  or 


O  f  Sub - 
fiances  and 
Accidents , 
Subjects 
and  Ad¬ 
juncts. 


Thing  as  exifting  from  its  Caufes, 
we  con  fid er  it  as  a  Subjiance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  Accidents ,  and  a  SubjeCi 
with  refpeCl  to  its  Adjuncts.  I  he 
primary  Notion  we  have  of  Sub- 
fiance  is  taken  from  Body ,  as  being 
fomething  that  is  hard  or  fohd ,  and 
refills  the  Touch,  as  Gold,  Wood,  &c.  and  ob- 
ferving  a  Number  of  other  Ideas  or  fenfible  Tfuci- 
litics  always  attending  it,  or  connected  with  it, 
we  call  them  its  Accidents ,  as  long,  broad,  thick, 
fquare,  round,  red,  blue,  yellow,  See.  Of  thefe, 
we  obferve  fome  elfential  to  all  Bodies,  as  Length, 
Breadth,  Thicknefs.  Others  we  obferve  to  be 
various  in  different  Bodies,  as  fquare,  round, 
white,  black,  &c.  Thofe  Qualities  that  are  ef- 
fential  to  any  Thing,  we  call  Properties ;  and  the 
others  are  more  properly  called  Accidents ,  Modes, 
or  Modifications.  Now  that  folid,  extended, 
figured  Thing,  which  refills  the  Touch,  being 
the  firfl  Idea  or  Combination  of  Ideas,  to  which 
we  give  the  Name  Subfiance ,  we  are  apt  to  con- 
fider  that  as  the  Foundation  or  Subfiratum  to  the 
reft,  and  the  other  Qualities  as  fubfifting  in  it, 
or  depending  on  it,  tho’,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  they 
are  rather  only  co-exiftent  and  connefted  with  it 
by  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  the  meer  Fiat 
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of  the  Almighty.  This  is  our  original  and  pro¬ 
per  Notion  of  Sub  fiance  in  Bodies ;  and  from 
thence  we  analogically  apply  it  to  Minds  or  Spi¬ 
rits,  tho’  they  are  Beings  of  an  intirely  different 
Kind,  and  have  nothing  common  to  them  but 
meer  Being  or  Exiftence,  fo  that  great  Care  mu  ft 
be  taken  that  we  do  not  imagine  any  Thing  like 
a  foJid  Subjlr atum  in  Spirits,  as  fucft.  But  if  we 
muft  apply  the  Word  *S ubjlance  indifferently  to 
both,  it  may  be  defined  to  mean  any  diftindt  Be - 
confidered  as  confifting  of  its  eJJential  Pro¬ 
perties.  1  hus  a  Body  we  call  a  Sub/lance ,  as  con— 
fifting  of  fond  Length ,  Breadth  and  Thicknefs ,  or 
Klid  Extension,  which  are  its  eflential  Properties, 
without  wnich  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  beincr 
what  it  is.  So  we  call  a  Spirit  or  Mind,  a  Sub- 
fiance,  as  being  a  P ozver  or  Principle  of  confcious 
Perception  and  Adfivity,  which  are  Properties 
eflential  to  it  as  being  what  it  is.  Thus  we  may 
lay,  a  Tree,  a  Horfe,  a  Man,  an  Angel,  (and 
by  Analogy,  even  the  Deity  Himfelf)  are  Sub¬ 
fiances.  I  ho fe  Qualities  that  are  not  eflential  to 
it,  may,  as  I  faid,  be  called  its  Ad  des  or  Acci¬ 
dents  \  as  in  a  Man ,  to  be  tall  or  fhort,  white  or 
black,  fat  or  lean,  learned  or  ignorant,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  Sz c.  which  have  alfo  fometimes,  been 
c  lied  ddjunSis .  But  this  Term  i  more  properly 
applied  to  external  Appendages  or  Circumftances, 
as  Clothes ,  Riches ,  &c.  with  refpedt  to  which  the 
Being  is  called  a  Subject ;  and  any  of  them,  whe¬ 
ther  Properties,  Modes  or  Adjundfs,  in  fpeak- 
^f  it?  are  called  Attributes .  A  fuccindf  lively 
Enumeration  of  any  or  all  of  thefe,  in  any  Sub- 
jetf  difcrinunating  it  from  any  other  Thing,  is 
called  a  Defcription  of  it. 

^  3  i8.  Eve- 


18.  Eve- 
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38.  Every  Body  or  fenfible  Thing  that  is, 
Of  Tine  nece^ar^y  havefome  Time  and 


and  Flac-e , 
Space  and 
Duration . 


Place,  in  which  it  exifts,  which 
are  reckoned  among  its  principal 
Modes.  By  its  Time,  is  ufually 
meant,  that  Portion  of  Duration , 
and  by  its  Place ,  that  Portion  of  Space,  in  which 
k  exifts.  But  then  by  Space,  we  muft  mean  the 
whole  Extent  of  fenfible  T  hings,  the  Place  of 
each  particular  Thing,  being  that  Part  of  the 
whole  Extent  which  it  occupies,  in  its  proper 
Situation  relative  to  the  reft.  Likewife  by  Dura¬ 
tion,  muft  be  meant,  the  whole  Continuance  of 
the  Exiftence  of  the  entire  fenfible  World,  mea- 
fured  out  by  the  Revolutions  of  the  Sun  :  And 
the  Time  of  any  particular  fenfible  Thing,  means, 
its  continuing  to  exift  during  fo  many  Parts,  or 
fuch  a  Number  of  his  Revolutions.  But  Timey 
confidered  as  a  Conception  in  the  Mind,  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  hut  the  Succeftion  of  its  Ideas,  of  which 
the  Succeftion  of  fome  principal  Ones,  as  the 
Revolution  of  Tears ,  Days,  &c.  being  fettled  and 
f  able  according  to  the  eftablifhed  Coufte  of  Na¬ 
ture,  are  confidered  as  Standards  or  Meafures  to 
the  reft.  Such  are  Time  and  Place,  Space  and 
Duration,  literally  with  regard  to  the  fenfible 
World,  to  which  they  properly  belong;  and  they 
are  only  figuratively,  and  by  Analogy,  aferibed 
to  Spirits  or  intelligent  active  Beings,  concerning 
which  the  Term  Ubi,  where,  and  when,  by  fome 
have  been  preferred.  For,  as  their  Exiftence  is 
intirely  of  another  Kind  from  that  of  Bodies,  fo 
muft  their  Space  and  Duration  be.  As  their  Ex¬ 
iftence  con  fills  in  confcious,  adtive  Intelligence, 
fo  their  Space  muft  mean  only  the  Extent  or 
Reach  of  their  intelligent  a&ive  Powers,  and 

their 
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their  Duration  only  their  Continuance  to  exer£ 
thofe  Powers :  But,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  they  are 
fo  far  from  exifting  in  Space  and  Time,  that,  on 
the  other  Hand,  Space  and  Time  do  truly  cxifi: 
in  them.  And  accordingly  the  infinite  eternal 
Mind  is  fo  far  from  exifting  in  infinite  Space  and 
Duration,  that  He  comprehends  all  Space  and 
Duration,  and  every  Thing  that  is?  within  His 
boundlefs  Intellect,  and  is  prefent  to  all  Times 
and  Places,  not  after  the  Manner  of  being  co-ex- 
tended  with  them,  but  as  an  infinitely  active,  all- 
comprehending  Intellect-,  to  whom  all  Things* 
all  Times  and  Places,  are  at  once  prefent,  with¬ 
out  Succeffion  or  Limitation  ;  /.  e.  they  are  at 
once  known  to  His  infinite  Mind,  and  fubjedfed 
to,  and  dependent  upon.  His  unlimited  Will  and 
Power. 

19.  Next  to  the  Confideration  of  a  Being  or 
Thing,  as  a  Subftance  with  regard 
to  its  Accidents,  and  a  Subjedt  with  7 
regard  to  its  Adjundts,  we  confider  and  Farts~ 
it  as  a  Whole  with  regard  to  the  Parts  whereof  it 
confifts,  Thus,  a  Man,  for  Inftance,  confifts  of 
Soul  and  Body ;  and  his  Body ,  of  his  AW,  CI runk 
and  Limbs ,  each  of  which  may  be  yet  further 
fub-divided.  On  the  other  Hand,  we  call  that  » 
Port ,  which  is  confidered  as  being  not  an  entire 
Thing  of  itfelf,  but  as  it  goes,  in  Conjunction 
with  other  Parts,  to  the  Conftitution  of  a  Whole 
or  entire  Being,  as  a  Leg  or  an  Arm ,  with  ref- 
pedl  to  the  Human  Body.  Such  is  any  individual 
Thing  with  refpea  to  the  Parts  whereof  it  con¬ 
fifts,  which  therefore  may  be  called  an  Individual 
IVhod,  as  not  being  divifible  into  more  of  the 
fame  Kind,  or  Quantity,  and  yet  ft  ill  its  Parts 
are  not  of  themfelves  intire  Beings.  But  beftdes 
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ibis,  there  is,  what  is  called  an  aggregate  Whole 5 
the  Parts  of  which,  are  each  a  diftindt  intire  Be- 
tho’  it  has  a  Relation,  to  other  diftindt  Be- 
with  which  it  is  connected  as  Parts  of  ano¬ 
ther  Whole  ;  and  the  Parts  are  either  of  the  jame , 
or  of  different  Kinds.  Such,  of  the  fir  ft  Sort,  is 
an  Army ,  confuting  of  the  many  diftindt  indivi¬ 
dual  Men  whereof  it  is  conftituted,  each  of 
which,  is  an  intire  Being  of  himfelf,  and  all  of 
thefa?ne  Kind.  And  fuch,  of  the  other  Sort,  is 
the  whole  IVorld  with  regard  to  all  the  various 
diftindf  Beings  whereof  it  confifts,  but  thofe  of 
different  Kinds,  as  Bodies,  Spirits,  Men,  Beafts, 

1  rees,  Stones,  dec.  Hence  the  fame!  hing  may 
be  a  JVhole  with  regard  to  the  Parts  whereof  it 
confifts,  and  a  Part,  as  it  goes  to  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  another  Whole  :  And  the  Maxim  here 
is,  that  The  ll  hole  is  greater  than  either  of  its  Parts, 
and  equal  to  them  ell  taken  together,  which  is  the 
Foundation  of  all  mathematical  Demonftrations. 
Th  is  Notion  of  Whole  and  Part r,  is  originally 
taken  from  Bodies ,  and  is  properly  and  literally 
to  be  underftood  of  them  and  their  Dimenfions, 
but  may  analogically  and  improperly  be  applied 
alfo  to  Spidts.  In  this  Senfe  we  may  fay,  The 
Soul  is  a  Whole ,  and  the  Underftanding,  Will, 
AfFecfi  ns  and  Exertions  of  it  may  be  confidered 
as  Parts  of  it ;  for  they  bear  the  like  Analogy  to 
the  Soul,  as  the  Members  and  Organs  do  to  the 
Body. 

20.  Under  this  Head  of  J Thole 
and  Parts ,  we  may  confider  the 
Notions  of  Unity  and  Multiplicity , 
Numl er  and  Order.  A  Whde  or  in¬ 
tire  Being,  confidered  as  bein ^fimple 
or  indivifible  into  more  of  the  lame 

Kind 


Of  Unity 
and  Multi¬ 
plicity, 
Number 
and  Order. 
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Kind  or  Quantity,  we  call  an  Unit ,  or  One  in¬ 
tire  individual  Being ;  as  one  Shilling ,  one  Tree, 
one  Ox ,  one  one  Angel  Thence  it  is 

applied  alfo  to  an  aggregate  Whole,  as  one  y/r- 
my,  one  World.  T  he  Parts,  of  which  any  Whole 
is  compounded  or  confids,  are  Paid  to  be  mani¬ 
fold :  And  by  how  much  the  lefs  of  Compofition 
there  is  in  any  Being,  by  fo  much  the  more  per¬ 
fect  it  is,  as  being  fo  much  the  more  One.  Hence1 
Spirit  being  compounded  only  of  Power  and  A 6 
is  more  perfedt  than  Body,'  which  is  compounded 
ot  many  Parts  and  Dimenfions.  And  as  Power 
and  Adt  in  the  Deity  intirely  coincide.  He  is  the 
mod  perfcdl  Being,  as  being  the  moft  Ample  and 
intirely  One  ;  therefore  is  called  pure  Aft,  with¬ 
out  any  Variety  or  Multiplicity,  a  moft  perfedt 
Umt,  confiding  of  all  Reality  and  Perfection. 
Now  from  the  Multiplicity  of  Individuals  with  re¬ 
gard  to  an  aggregate  Whole,  and  of  Parts  with. 
Regard  to  each  individual  Whole,  we  have  the 
Conception  of  Number ,  the  Parts  being  numerous 
or  confiding  of  a  Number  of  Units  ;  as  many 
Members  in  the  fanie  Body,  many  Men,  many 
Beads,  many  Trees,  &c.  to  which  in  Computa¬ 
tion,  we  give  the  Denominations  of  One ,  Twor . 
Three ,  Four ,  he.  Thefe  Parts  we  confider  as-. 
fubfiding  in  fome  Order,  acc  rding  to  their  fe- 
veral  Relations  and  Situations,  with  regard  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  Whole  ;  and  of  them,  we 
fay,  one  is  prior ,  the  other  pojlerior  to  the  other., 
either  in  Nature ,  Tune,  Place ,  Dignity  or  Know— 
lege,  as  a  Father  to  his  Son ,  he.  This  Order  of 
filings  which  we  exp  refs  by  the  Terms,  firjfy 
Jecond ,  third,  fourth,  he.  we  find  to  be  founded; 
in  fome  Edablilhment  which,  we  obferve  to  be 
nude  in  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  which  therefore. 
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in  all  our  Divifions  and  Sub-divifions,  Concepti¬ 
ons  and  Reafonings,  we  fhould  make  our  Stand¬ 
ard,  and  endeavour  to  follow  as  exactly  as  ever 
we  can. 

21.  Moreover,  to  this  Head  of  Unity  and 
Df  ///,„, Multiplicity,  belong  the  Notions  of 

7JBZ’-  Dh'f>;  ?  Thi”? is 

r.  laid  to  be  one  and  the  fame ,  when 

^  '  it  appears  to  have  all  the  effential 

individuating  Properties  at  one  Time  that  it  had 
at  another,  tho’  it  may  differ  in  fome  Things  acci¬ 
dental  or  circumftantial,  as  a  Man  at  five  and  at 
fifty.  But  if  Things  differ  in  any  Thing  eilen- 
tial,  we  fay,  they  are  Diverfe ,  being  not  the  fame, 
but  the  one  a  different  and  diftindi  Being  from 
the  other ;  as  an  Apple  from  an  Oyjler .  But  Iden¬ 
tity  is  of  very  different  Confideration  in  Bodies 
and  in  Spirits ,  as  they  are  Beings  of  an  entirely 
different  Kind.  In  Bodies ,  we  call  that  one  and 
the  fame ,  which,  however  it  may  differ  in  fome 
'Things  not  effential  to  it,  yet  in  Things  peculiar 
to  it,  affects  our  Senfes  in  the  fame  Manner  at 
one  Time  as  at  another,  or  confifts  of  the  fame 
fenfible  Qualities,  as  Figure ,  Color ,  &c.  which 
are  effential  to  it.  Thus  we  call  a  Mountain  the 
fame  Body  now,  that  it  was  twenty  Years  ago. 
Thofe  again  are  diverfe  or  diftindi:  Bodies  one 
from  another,  that  confift  of  different  fenfible 
Qualities  effential  to  each,  as  Gold  and  Lead.  Or 
that  in  Bodies  is  the  fame  or  different,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  confift  of  the  fame  or  different  indivi¬ 
duating  fenfible  Qualities.  But  as  by  a  Spirit * 
which  is  alfo  called  a  P  erf  on ,  we  mean  a  diftindt, 
confcious,  intelligent  Agent,  lb  his  Identity  con- 
fifts  in  being  confcious  of  a  Series  of  Perceptions 
and  Actions  that  he  knows  to  be  his  own  and  not 
1  another’s* 
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another’s,  by  which  therefore  he  knows  he  is  the 
fame  Perfon  now  that  he  knew  himfelf  to  be 
twenty  or  fifty  Years  ago.  This  continued  Con- 
fcioufnefs  is  his  diftinSt  individuating  Property  : 
Whereas  Peter  is  not  the  fame  with  Paul ,  but 
another  Perfon,  each  having  diftindt  inviduating 
Properties,  the  one  being  confcious  of  a  different 
and  diftinSt  Series  of  Perceptions  and  Adfions 
from  the  other.  With  Regard  to  another,  he 
appears  to  me  the  fame  with  himfelf  at  different- 
Times,  or  to  be  a  different  Perfon,  according  as* 
from  his  Words  and  A&ions,  he  appears  to  be 
confcious  or  not  confcious  of  the  fame  Percepti¬ 
ons  and  A&ions.  This  is  the  ufual  and  common 
Senfe  of  the  W ord  Perfon ,  which,  however,  is- 
fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  not  a  dlftimff  Beings 
but  a  diftindt  Capacity.  In  this  Senfe  the  fame 
.Intelligence  may  fuftain  diverfe  Perfons,  by  adling 
in  fo  many  different  Chara&ers  or  Capacities.  T 
need  fay  nothing  here  of  the  Senfe  of  this  Word^ 
as  ufed  in  Divinis . 

22.  Furthermore,  fome  Things  are  fa  id? 
to  agree,  others  to  differ ,  and  be  op -  . 

pofite  to  each  other.  Thofe  Things  J 
that  agree  in  a  third  Thing ,  are  alfo  aTree*ng 
jaid  to  agree  between  them  [elves ;  and  °i2  Jiie° 
the  Idea  or  Conception  of  the  one,  in  fome  ref— 
pect,  includes  or  implies  the  Idea  or  Conception* 
of  the  other,  and  vice  verfd.  Thus  Things  are; 
faid  to  agree  in  their  Caufes,  Effects,  Properties*, 
Subjects,  Adjuncts,  Time,  Place,  Quantity*  Qua¬ 
lity,  &c.  As  tivo  Sons  have  one  common  Parent*, 
two  Men  are  cotemporary,  or  are  Countrymen*, 
or  have  the  fame  Occupation,  OV,  Things  are.; 
laid  to  difagree  or  differ  in  relation' to  thefe: 
Things,  when  two  Men  are  of  different  Coun- 
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tries  or  Occupations,  &c  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  be 
cppofite,  when  they  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  Idea  or  Notion  of  the  one  excludes 
that  of  the  other ;  as  Light  and  Darknefs ,  Heat 
and  Cold)  Extenjion  and  Thought)  Erne  and  Falfe , 
Right  and  Wrong .  Any  Thing,  and  its  Pri¬ 
vation  or  Negation,  are  alfo  faid  to  be  oppofite; 
as  Light  and  Blindnefs ,  Life  and  Deaths  &c. 

23.  In  the  next  Place,  we  fay.  Things  are 
Of  Things  e9ual')  when  they  have  the  fame 

equal  or  im-  £Lua”t{ty>  whether  difcreet  or  conti- 
^  nucd,  i.  e.  Number  or  Magnitude  ;  as 

2+2=4 >  anc^  any  two  Right  Angles 
are  equal  to  each  other,  as  they  have  the  fame, 
or  an  equal  Numb.r  of  Parts  or  Degrees.  On 
*be  contrary,  we  fay  Things  are  Unequal ,  when 
one  is  Greater ,  and  the  other  Lef  ;  as  3  is  more 
than  2  ;  a  Right  Angle  is  greater  than  an  Acutey 
and  lefs  than  an  Obtufe  Angle ,  Szc.  And  here  the 
Mathematicians  have  feveral  Maxims  which  are 
the  foundations  of  their  Demonftrations ;  asr 
Equals  added  to  Equals ,  make  the  Whole  equal ; 
Equals  taken  from  Equals ,  leave  the  Remainder 
equal:  And  fo  of  Unequals .  From  Bodies  and 
their  Dimenfions,  this  is  by  Analogy  transferred 
to  Spirits  or  Minds,  which  are  compared  in  their 
Powers  and  Faculties,  as  Bodies,  Gfc.  in  their 
Quantities.  Thus  we  fay,  one  Man  or  Angel 
has  an  equal,  greater,  or  lefs  Degree  of  Under- 
Handing,  Force  or  Activity,  than  another;  and 
thole  of  the  Deity  are  infinite,  and  beyond  all 
Com  pari  fon.  To  this  Head  belong  the  Argu¬ 
ments,  a  majors  ad  minus  ajfirmando ,  and  a  mi¬ 
tt  re  ad  majus  negando ;  as,  if  one  Man  can  lift 
fuch  a  Weight,  much  more  two;  and  if  two 
cannot  lift  it,  much  lefs  one* 
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24.  And  lajlly ,  we  fay,  Things 
analogous  to  one  another,  when  the 
one  refembles  the  other  in  Tome  Qua¬ 
lity,  Power  or  Faculty:  and  of  all 
other  Analogies ,  thofe  between  the 
natural  and  moral  World  are  the  moft  pleafant 
and  ufeful ;  God  having  defigned  the  one  as  an 
FmbJem  of  the  other,  whereby  we  may  be  beft 
inftructed  from  our  Senfes  in  what  moft  concerns 
ns.  Thus  Knew  lege  is  like  Light,  or  Benevolence 
like  Atti  a 51  ton  j  i,  e.  in  the  Difcovery  of  Truth 
Knowlege  is  to  the  Mind,  what  Light  is  to  the 
L.ye.  In  like  Manner,  Benevolence  is  to  rational 
and  focial  Syftems,  what  Attraction  is  to  material 
Syftems.  As  the  one  preferves  Order  and  Har¬ 
mony  in  the  natural  World ;  fo  the  other  pre- 
Jerves  Peace  and  Happinefs  in  the  moral  World. 
7  .  ,‘s  w'lat  >s  called  Analogy  or  Proportion ;  and 

“  e‘th« continued  or  disjunct.— Continued  when 
the/r/?  Term  is  to  the  fecond,  as  the  fecond  is  to 
tiie  third-,  as  when  we  fay  the  Parent  is  to  the  Son 
as  the  Son  is  to  the  Grandfon.  Disjunct,  when  the 
Jirjt  is  to  the  fecond,  as  the  third  to  th et  fourth  •  As 
for  Inftance,  Virtue  is  to  the  Soul,  as  Health  is  to 
the  Body  in  regard  to  Eafe  and  Tranquility. 
To  this  Head  belongs  the  Mathematicians  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Proportions,  or  the  Similitude  of  Ratio’s 
f.s’  2. :  +  :  :  4  :  8.  and  2  :  4  :  :  6  :  12.  Here 
It^ewife  be.ong  moral  Proportions,  or  the  Fitnefs 
of  Affections  and  Actions  to  Characters  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Happinefs.  Hence  that  reciprocal  Pro¬ 
portion  expreffing  the  grand  Fundamental  Prin- 
eip^e  of  Morals,  viz.  That  fuch  Affections  and 
Actions  as  are  right  or  wrong  in  another  towards- 
me  (as  tending  to  promote  my  Happinefs  or  Mi- 
fery  in  the  Whole)  muff,  for  the  lit  me  Reafon,  be 

right 
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right  or  wrong  in  me  towards  him,  fuppofmg  an 
Exchange  of  Characters.  Thus  far  of  Similitude 
and  Analogy.  On  the  other  Hand,  we  fay. 
Things  are  Unlike ,  when  they  have  different  Qua¬ 
lities  and  Powers;  as  John  is  not  like  Thomas 
the  one  being  a  good  Genius,  the  other  a  Dunce. 

25.  Whatever  Being  or  Thing,  or  what- 
ever  Power,  Effect,  Property,  Ad- 
Uf  De'iO -  :un(c^  or  part?  Quantity  or  Quality 
minatun  .  any  ke  the  Object  of  our 

andDejim -  Confideration ;  in  order  the  better 
il0n'  to  think  of  it  by  ourfelves,  and  ef- 

pecially  in  order  to  converfe  with  one  another 
about  it,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  it  a  Name,  or 
annex  fome  Sound  or  other  Sign,  agreed  upon  to 
be  ffeadily  Significative  of  it,  whether  it  be  an 
Object  of  the  Senfe  and  Imagination,  or  of  the 
pure-Intellet  and  Reafon :  And  that  Sound  or 
Sign  fo  eflabliihed,  becomes  a  Kind  of  Vehicle  to 
the  Idea  or  Conception,  whether  Simple;  Com¬ 
pound  or  Complex.  Thus  we  give  the  Names, 
White,  Black ,  Red ,  &c.  to  the  Colors  fo  called  5 
Hard >  Soft ,  Hot ,  Co’d,  &<?.  to  the  tangible  Qua¬ 
lities  fo  called  ;  and  Confeioufnefs ,  Perception ,  Self 
exertion ,  &c.  to  the  fimple  Conceptions  fo  called* 
Thus  for  Inftance  in  the  Compounds ;  we  give 
the  Name  Gold  to  a  certain  yellow  Metal  that  is 
the  heavieft  and  molt  dudfile  of  all  others  ;  the 
Name  Cherry  to  the  Fruit  of  fuch  a  Tree,,  of 
fuch  a  particular  Figure,  Confidence  and  Tafte; 
and  the  Name  Juflic: ,  to  an  A&ion  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Agent,  defigning  to  render  to  every  one 
what  he  apprehends  to  be  his  Due,  &c.  This  is 
called  Denomination ,  or  giving  Names  to  Things. 
And  the  great  Rule  to  be  obferved  in  this  Affair, 

is  That  we  conflantly  annex  fuch.  an  Idea  or 

Con- 
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Conception,  or  fuch  a  precife  Collet  ion  or  Com¬ 
bination  of  either  fenfible  Ideas  or  intellectual 
Notions,  to  fuch  a  Name  or  Word ;  and  then  al 
ways  ufe  it  in  the  fame  Senfe.  The  true  Notion 
a  Definition,  whether  in  Things  fenfible  or 
intellectual,  confifts  in  explaining  what  are  the- 
precife  Ideas  or  Conceptions;  which  are  combined 
and  annexed  to  fuch  a  Name..  Thus  the  Word 
Gold  means  a  yellow  fufible  Body,  of  the  greateft 
Weight  and  .Ductility  of  any  other,  and  foluble 
m  Aqua  Regia,  bo  the  Word  Spirit,  means  a. 
confcious,  intelligent,  active,  felf-exerting  Bein«- 
Thus  we  oehne  compound  Ideas,  or  complex 
Conceptions  j  but  as  for  thofe  that  are  fimple, 
mey  cannot  be  defined  otherwife  than  by  foma 

fynonymous  Term,  becaufe  they  can  be  known 
only  by  Experience. 

26.  Any  one  intire  Being  that  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided  into  more  of  the  fame  Kind, 
we  call  an  Individual ,  whether  it  be 
a  Body,  or  a  Spirit ,  and  in  order  the  Jiraa’onr 
better  to  think  and  fpeak  of  it,  we  Iml‘v‘dx- 
give  it  a  proper  Name ;  as,  to  this  a!s’  Sorts 
Man  the  Name  of  John,  to  that,  Pc-  and 

teZ  ’  t0,th^T^r>’  the  Name'  Bucephalus,  to  tha* 
Dog,  the  Name  Argus,  &c.  If  there  be  no  Oc- 
caiion  ror  a  proper  Name,  we  fay  this  Tree,  that 
that  Piece  of  Gold,  &c.  And  obferving 
that  there  are  a  great  Number  of  Individuals  that 
agree  in  certain  efTential  Properties  that  di /cri¬ 
minate  them  from  all  other  things,  we  ca  l  all 
the  Beings  of  that  Sort,  a  Species,  and  agree  un- 
on  a  common  Name  that  fhall  indifferently  Band 
for  every  Individual  of  that  Sort.  This  t  m"? 
is  meant  by  Abjlradtion.  Th  us  obferving  „il  the 
ndmduals  of  Men  to  agree  in  a  certain'FIgure, 
chape  and  Structure,  and  in  certain  Powers  of 
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Reafon,  Speech  and  Activity,  we  call  the  whole 
Species  by  the  general  Name,  Man,  in  which 
we  do,  in  effect,  fubftitute  fome  individual  Idea 
to  reprefent  the  whole  Species,  and  annex  to  it  a 
general  Name  common  to  all  the  Individuals. 
And  comparing  this  Set  of  Beings,  which  we  call 
Mankind ,  with  another  Set  which  we  call  Beajls , 
we  find  there  are  fome  Properties  in  which  they 
all  agree,  as  Life,  Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Mo¬ 
tion,  &c,  to  thefe  we  give  a  more  general  Name 
or  Genus ,  that  Ihall  ftand  for  them  all,  as  the 
Word  Animal . 

Afcending  higher,  we  obferve  that  each 
Tribe  of  ArtimaU ,  in  their  Manner  of  Life,  bears 
fome  Analogy  to  another  Set  of  Beings  called 
Plants ,  in  vegetable  Life,  and  fo  conftitute  a  yet 
more  general  Name  to  hand  for  them  all,  as  the 
Word  Animate.  Further  ftill,  finding  all  thefe 
agree  with  a  vaftly  greater  Number  of  other 
Things,  Element s9  Stones ,  Met  ah ,  Szc.  in  the 
three  Dimenfions,-  Length,  Breadth  and  Thick- 
nefs,  we  fubftitute  the  yet  more  general  Name 
Body  to  comprehend  them  all.  And  laftly,  Spi¬ 
rits  are  yet  another  Set  of  Beings,  intirely  and 
toto  Cceh  different  from  Bodies  of  any  Sort,  whole 
ElTence  confifts  in  confcious  Perception  and  Acti¬ 
vity,  and  have  nothing  common  with  them  but 
bare  Exigence  ;  fo  that  we  comprehend  them  all, 
both  Bodies  and  Spirits,  both  Things  perceiving, 
and  Things  perceived,  Things  active,  and  1  hings 
paffive,  under  the  moft  general  Name  Being ,  or 
'thing  \  i.  e.  what  is,  or  exijls.  This  is  the  high- 
eft  Genus  of  all,  which,  with  the  fubordinate 
Genera  or  Kinds,  have  been  confidered  as  another' 
Kind  of  Whole,  called  Totum  Genericum  (to  di- 
ftinguilh  it  from  the  other  Whole ^  explained  above  *, . 
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which  is  properly  fo  called,  but  for  Diftinc- 
tion-fake  is  alfo  termed  T itum  Integrals).  The 
Parts  of  the  former  are  called  its  Species ;  and 
the  Parts  of  the  latter  its  Members.  The  Divi - 
fion  of  the  Genus  into  its  Species  may  more  fitly 
be  called  Dijlribution ,  and  that  of  the  Integrum 
into  its  Members ,  Partition.  Thus  in  the  Pi¬ 
ttance  before  us,  we  dittribute  Beings  into  Bodies 
and  Spirits;  Bodies  into  Inanimate  and  Animate; 
An, mate  into  Plants  and  Animals  ;  and  Animals 
into  Men  and  Beatts.  And  lattly,  thefe  loweft 
Species  can  be  dittributed  only  into  the  feveral 
Individuals :  But  the  Individuals ,  tho’  they  can¬ 
not  be  dittributed  into  Sorts ,  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  Caufes,  Effeds,  Subjeds  or  Ad¬ 
juncts,  See.  ;  as,  by  their  Families,  Places,  or 
Countries ;  by  their  Colors ,  Sells  or  Occupations , 
and  other  accidental  Circumftances. 

27.  It  is  of  great  Importance, 
think  clearly  and  juftly,  to  take  Care 
that  we  have  as  exad  a  Notion  a$ 
pofiible  of  all  thofe  Properties  in  eve¬ 
ry  Kind  of  Being,  that  do  eflentially 
diftinguifh  one  from  another,  that 
we  may  make  our  Definitions’  and  Divi  fans  jutt, 
and  avoid  as  far  as  pofiible,  that  Perplexity  of 
T  hought  and  Exprefiion  which  arifes  from  con¬ 
founding  one  Thing  with  another.  But  this  is 
more  efpecially  necefiary  in  that  firft  great  Divi- 
fion  of  Beings  irtfo  Bodies  and  Spirits ;  becaufe 
we  take  our  firft  Rife  to  Knowlege  from  fenfible 
I  hings  or  Bodies,  and  by  that  Means  are  fo 
prepofiefTed  with  a  Notion  of  their  Reality  and 
Importance,  that  it  is  with  much  Difficulty  that 
we  rife  to  the  Notion  of  Spirits  and  what  relates 
to  them ;  and,  when  we  do,  ’tis  as  difficult  to 
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have  any  ftrong  Apprehenfion  of  their  Reality  and 
Importance,  or  to  conceive  of  them  but  under 
corporeal  linages.  We  (hould  therefore  labor 
much  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Reflexion,  and  Abftradli- 
on  from  fenfible  to  intellectual  Things  ;  we  {hould 
cl  i  fen  gage  ourfelves  from  Senfe  and  Imagination 
as  much  as  poflible;  and  confider,  that  tho’  our 
Notion  of  Spirits  is  intirely  of  a  different  Nature 
and  Original,  from  that  of  Bodies,  it  is  neither 
lefs  real  and  fubftantial,  nor  indeed  lefs  clear  and 
certain.  Thefe  we  have  from  Senfe  and  Imagi¬ 
nation,  and  Thofe  from  Confcioufnefs  and  Rea- 
foning.  But  as  thefe  are  Faculties  of  as  much 
Reality  and  Certainty,  as  thofe  (if  not  more)  we 
are  not  lefs  certain  of  the  Exigence  of  Spirits  than 
of  Bodies,  nor  have  we  a  lef>  clear  Notion  of  the 
one  than  the  other.  I  am  as  intuitively  certain 
of  my  own  Exiftence  by  Confcioufnefs,  as  of  the 
Exigence  of  Bodies  by  Senfe ;  and  I  am  as  de- 
monflratively  fure  of  the  Exigence  of  other  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  efpecially  of  the  eternal  Parent  Mind,  as 
I  am  of  any  Thing  imaginable,  whatfoever.  Nay 
(as  1  faid)  upon  due  Confideration,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Evidence  and  Reality  here  hath 
much  the  Advantage.  For  I  know  a3  clearly 
and  perfectly  what  I  mean,  when  I  fay  /  or  my- 
fclf  as  when  I  fay  ?ny  Body.  I  have  as  clear  a 
Notion  of  the  Meaning  or  Conceptions  annexed 
to  the  Words, — Senfe,  Imagination,  Confciouf¬ 
nefs,  Underftanding,  Reafon,  Pdeafure,  Averfion,, 
Activity,  Self-exertion,  &c.  as  of  the  Meaning 
or  Ideas  annexed  to  the  Words, — Extenfion,  Fi¬ 
gure,  Solidity,  Motion,  Color,  Sound,  Heat,. 
Cold,  Sweet,  Bitter,  <Src.  I  as  perfedfly  knowr 
the  one  as  the  other.  Hence  I  mull  confider 
Spirit sy  as  being  as  much  real  and  intelligible  Be- 
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tags,  as  BodieSy  tho’  of  a  Kind  entirely  different  i 
and  indeed  as  much  more  real,  as  they  are  a  more 
perfect  Kind  of  Beings  :  For  Perception  and 
A&ion  are  Things  of  greater  Reality  and  Per¬ 
fection,  than  being  perceived  and  aCled  upon ; 
and  they  muff  be  of  as  much  more  Importance, 
as  one’s  Self  and  the  Enjoyment  of  one’s  Self  is 
of  more  Importance  to  us,  than  any  outward  fen- 
iible  ObjeCts. 

2b.  Indeed  there  is  a  Difficulty  in  being  duly 
difengaged  from  Things  fenfihky  in  nr 
order  the  better  to  conceive  of  Things  UJ-  bt&ns' 
intellefiualy  fpiritual  and  divine ,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  thofe 
as  a  Means  and  Step  to  thefey  uling 
fenfible  Signs,  Metaphors  and  Analogies ,  to  repre- 
lent  and  fhadow  forth  thofe  more  noble,  abftraCf 
Objects  of  Intellect,  Reafon  and  Faith:  For  (to 
ufe  the  Words  of  the  great  Author  of  the  Minute 
Philosopher ),  %  <4  As  the  Mind  is  better  acquainted 
“  with  fome  Sort  of  ObjeCts  which  are  earlier  fug- 
gefted  to  it,  ltrike  it  more  fenfibly,  or  are  more 
eafily  comprehended  than  others,  it  is  naturally 
led  to  fubflitute  thefe  ObjeCts  for  fuch  as  are  more 
fubtil,  fleeting  or  difficult  to  conceive.  Nothing, 
“  I  fay,  is  more  natural  than  to  make  the  Things 
we  know,  a  Step  to  thofe  we  do  not  know  ;  and 
“  to  reprefent  and  explain  Things  lefs  familiar, by 
others  that  are  more  fo.  Now  it  is  certain 
we  imagine  before  wTe  refleCt,  and  we  perceive 
by  Senfe  before  we  imagine,  and  of  all  our 
^  oenfes,  the  Sight  is  the  moft  clear,  diftinCty 
various,  agreeable  and  comprehenfive.  Hence 
it  is  natural  to  affift  the  Intellect  by  Imagina¬ 
tion,  the  Imagination  by  Senfe,  and  the  other 
*  Dial.  vii.  1 6. 
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“  Senfes  by  Sight.  Hence  Figures,  Metaphors 
“  and  Types.  We  illufirate  fpiritual  Things  by 
u  corporeal ;  we  fubfiitute  Sounds  for  Thoughts, 
“  and  written  Letters  for  Sounds ;  Emblems, 
<c  Symbols  and  Hieroglyphics,  for  Things  too 
cc  obfcure  to  firike,  and  too  various  or  too  fleet- 
ing  to  be  retained  :  We  fubfiitute  'Fhings  ima- 
‘c  ginable  for  Things  intelligible;  fen fible  Things 
cc  for  imaginable  ;  fmaller  Things  for  thofe  too 
<4  great  to  comprehend  eafily,  and  greater  Things 
“  for  fuch  as  are  too  fmall  to  be  difcerned  di- 
cc  fiindlly ;  prefent  Things  for  abfent ;  perma- 
“  nent  for  perifhing ;  and  viflble  for  invifible. 
44  Hence  the  Ufe  of  Diagrams  :  Hence  Right 
44  Lines  are  fubftituted  for  Time,  Velocity  and 
44  other  Things  of  very  different  Natures  Hence 
44  we  fpeak  of  Spirits  in  a  figurative  Stile,  ex- 
44  prefling  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  by  Allu- 
44  fions  and  T erms  borrowed  from  fenfible  Things, 
44  fuch  as,  apprehend ,  conceive ,  refieSl^  dfcourfe , 
44  and  the  like.  And  hence  thofe  Allegories 
44  which  illuftrate  Things  intellectual  by  Vifions 
44  exhibited  to  the  Fancy.” — Hence  alfo  it  is 
that  we  conceive  and  fpeak  of  God  Almighty 
by  Analogy  from  the  greateft  *  Perfections  in 
ourfelves,  fuch  as  Knowlege^  JVifdom ,  Power , 
Juft  ice ,  G'odnefs,  &c.  which  we  fubfiitute  to  re- 
prefent  his  infinite  Perfections,  removing  all  Li¬ 
mitation  and  Imperfection.  And  hence  it  is  that 
in  the  Revelation  which  God  hath  made  of  him- 
felf,  and  his  Difpenfations  towards  Mankind,  he 
cloaths  himfelf  with  human  Parts  and  Paflions,  in 
order  to  render  himfelf  in  fome  Meafure  intelligi- 

*  On  this  Subject  real  Bifhop  Brown  s  Procedure, 
See.  of  the  Human  Underjtanding. 
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ble  to  us,  and  moreover,  teaches  us,  what  (to 
all  practical  Purpofes,  which  are  chiefly  aimed  at) 
it  concerns  us  to  know  of  him  and  his  Dealings 
with  us,  by  1  hings  and  Relations  familiar  among 
ourfelves,  fuch  as,  the  Sun,  Light  and  Life,  Fa - 
ther^  Son ,  and  Spirit ,  Mediator ,  Redeemer ,  Priejiy 
Propitiation ,  Kingdom, ,  &c.  All  thefe  gra¬ 

cious  Accommodations  to  our  low  Capacities,  we 
muff  always  fo  underftand  and  explain  ai  to  im¬ 
ply  nothing  contradictious  or  unworthy  of  his 
infinite  Excellency,  implied  in  either  his  natural  C* 
or  moral  Perfections. — Thus  much  of  the  Mind’s 
fimple  Apprehenfion  of  its  Objects,  and  their  Rela¬ 
tions,  arifing  from  our  comparing  them  one  with 

another,  and  the  Manner  of  our  conceiving  and 
exprefling  them.  * 


* 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Mind,  judging?  affirming ,  denying , 

affenting ,  &c.  * 

J  PROCEED  now,  in  the  fecond  Place, 


Of  Judg¬ 
ments  and 
P  rep  oft  i- 
cns. 


1.  _  , 

_  to  the  Confederation  of  that  Act  of  the 

Mind  which  is  called  Judgment,  i.  e.  which  af¬ 
firms  or  denies  one  Thing  of  ano¬ 
ther,  and  judges  of  True  and  Falfe. 
Accordingly  1  obferve  further;  That 
no  fooner  hath  the  Mind  com¬ 
pared  its  Ideas  or  Conceptions  one 
with  another,  but  perceiving,  or  apprehending 
that  it  perceives,  their  Connections  and  Repug¬ 
nances,  or  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  be¬ 
tween  them,  it  pafies  fome  Judgment,  affirming 
or  denying  the  one  of  the. other,  according  as  it 
apprehends  the  one  is,  or  is  not,  included  or  im¬ 
plied  in  the  other,  or  connected  with  it.  Thus 
obferving  that  the  Ideas  we  call  Roundnefs  or 
Brightnejs  agree  with,  or  are  included  in,  the 
Idea  to  which  we  give  the  Name  Sun^  we  affirm 
the  Sun  is  Round  or  Bright.  And  finding  the 
Idea  we  call  a  Square  is  not  comprehended  in  that 
of  the  Sun,  we  deny  that  the  Sun  is  Square.  So 
with  Regard  to  intellectual  Notions ;  we  affirm 
Virtue  is  preferable  to  Gold ,  and  deny  that  Riches 
are  of  fo  much  l Port!)  as  Learning.  Here  Excel¬ 
lency  beyond  that  of  Gold  is  included  in  the  No¬ 
tion  of  Virtue  ;  and  an  Excellency  equal  to  that  of 
Learning  i$  not  included  in  that  of  Riches.  Tliefe 
Judgments  of  the  Mind  exprefled  in  Words,  we 
call  Propofitions ;  and  the  Idea  or  Conception  ot 

which 
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wiiich  we  affirm  or  deny  any  Thing,  is  called 
the  SubjeR  of  the  Proportion ;  that  which  is  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  of  it,  is  called  the  Attribute  or 
Predicate ;  what  joins  them  is  the  Verb;  and 
what  feparates  them  is  the  negative  Particle 

As,  the  Sun  is  the  Center ,  or,  is  not  the  Center  of 
toe  World.  J 

2.  In  all  Proportions,  the  Subject  is  either  a 
General  or  an  Individually  or  Con¬ 
ception,  If  the  Subject  be  a  general  ^roP° " 
Term,  then  it  is  either  an  univerfal  Jttions  uni‘ 
or  particular  Proportion.  It  is  an  ve/falpar- 
univerfal  Prop  option  when  the  Attri-  t'uidar  and 
bute  or  Predicate  is  underflood  to  be  flnSular- 
affirmed  or  denied  of  all  the  Individuals  contained 
under  the  Subject  ;  as,  Man  is  a  rational  Crea- 
ture,  Man  is  not  immortal;  and  is  generally  ex- 
preffed  by  fome  1  erm  of  Univerfality,  all  ox  none. 
ALl  1S,  an  u»tverfal  Affirmative,  as,  all  Men  are 
mortal ;  and  it  is  denied  by  denying  the  Term  of 
Univerfality;  as,  not  ail  Men  are  mortal;  or  by 
a  particular  Negative,  as,  fome  Men  are  not  mor¬ 
tal.—  A  one  is  an  univerfal  Negative,  as,  no  Vice 

a  L°  ^  lndul§ed  5  wbich  is  denied  by  a  particular 
Affirmative,  as,  fome  Vice  is  to  be  indulged. 

Jn  the  other  Hand,  a  Propofition  '^particu¬ 
lar,  vyhen  the  Predicate  is  underftood  to  be  af- 
hrmec.  or  denied  of  only  fome  of  the  Individuals 
contamed  under  the  Subject ;  as,  fome  Men  are 
vv.fe,  fome  Men  are  not  rich.  A  particular  Af¬ 
firmative  is  denied  by  an  univerfal  Negative  •  as 
no  Men  are  wife ;  and  a  particular  Negative  is’ 
demeu  by  an  univerfal  Affirmative ;  -as,  all  Men 

ffj  prCh  mBut  -‘f  th*  jubject  be  an  Individual, 

or  J,  nTn’i!"  ,S  raf|ed  ■fmZulari  as  John  is  wife, 
or  is  not  which  are  denied,  the  One,  by 

faying. 


■ 
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faying,  he  is  not  wife  ;  the  other  by  affirming  he 
is  rich. 

3.  Another  Divifion  of  Proportions  is,  in- 
D  to  fuch  as  are  ftmple ,  and  fuch  as  are 

Of  1  lopo -  compound.  A  Propofition  is  called 
fitiom  Jim •  jimpie  when  it  exprefies  but  one 
pie  amt  Judgment  of  the  Mind,  and  cannot 
compound.  pr0per]y  refolved  into  more  Pro- 

pofitions ;  or  if  the  full  Senfe  of  it  may  be  ex- 
preffed  in  one  Propofition,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  Attribute  predicated  on  but  one  Subject:  As, 

_ God  is  Good.  And  Propofitions  of  this  Kind 

are  either  abfolute,  when  the  Predicate  is  expreffive 
of  fomething  eflential  to  the  Subject,  or  directly 
predicated  of  it,  and  when  no  Condition  is  either 
expreffed  or  underftood,  as,— The  Sun  is  bright : 
Or  they  are  conditional ,  when  there  is  fome  Con¬ 
dition  annexed  to  the  Subject,  upon  the  Suppo- 
fition  of  which,  the  Predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  it;  as,— If  God  be  good,  he  cannot  delight 
in  the  Mifery  of  his  Creatures.  Thefe  condi¬ 
tional  Propofitions  have,  by  fome,  been  reckoned 
amon?  the  Compounds ;  but  ought  not,  by  the 
Definition  above  given,  tho’  they  have  that  Ap¬ 
pearance,  they  being  reducible  to  one  Propor¬ 
tion ;  as  in  this  Example,  it  is  only  as  much  as 
t0  fay5__ God  being  good  cannot  delight  in  Mifery. 

On  the  contrary,  a  compound  Propofition  is  ex¬ 
preffive  of  fevcral  Judgments  of  the  Mind,  and 
may  be  refolved  into  two  or  more  Propofitions, 
there  being  two  or  more  Subjects,  or  two  or 
more  Predicates,  connected  by  Conjunctions  :  As, 

_ T he  Sun  is  bright  and  round  ;  Both  Wifdom 

and  Riches  are  defirable.  But  farther,  thefe  com¬ 
pound  Propofitions  are  either  Copulatives  or  DiJ - 
junflives ,  according  as  the  Parts  are  connected  by 
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copulative  or  disjunctive  ConjunSHons :  As, — Both 
Peter  and  Paul  were  Apoftles  and  Martyrs  :  The 
World  exifts  either  of  itfelf,  or  from  a  moll  wife 
and  powerful  Caufe. 

4.  But  the  moft  important  Diftin&ion  ofPro- 
pofitions  is,  into  fuch  as  are  True  or  nr  D 
Falfe . — If  we  join  or  feparate,  i.  e.  /.  ^  rfP°* 
affirm  or  deny  Things  as  being  what  JlUofs 
they  really  are,  the  Propofition  is  an  alJe* 
True :  As, — Gold  is  heavier  than  Silver,  or  Sil¬ 
ver  is  not  fo  du&ile  as  Gold.  But  if  we  affirm 
or  deny  Things  otherwife  than  they  really  are* 
the  Propofition  is  Falfe\  as, — Money  is  better 
than  Virtue,  or  Learning  is  not  fo  good  as  Riches. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  proper 
original  Notion  of  Truth  *  is,  that  it  confifts  in 
the  Agreement  of  any  Thing  with  its  Standard : 
G  O  D’s  infinite  IntelleSl,  comprehending  all 
that  is,  is  the  original  Standard.  He  himfelf  is 
faid  to  be  infinite  Truth,  or  the  Truth  itfelf,  as 
being  infinitely  intelligible  and  perfe&ly  known 
to  his  own  infinite  Intelledl,  and  conformable  to 
it  in  all  that  he  is  and  does.  All  Things  that 
exifi:,  are  what  they  are  originally  in  his  eternal, 
archetypal  Idea,  or  as  they  are  known  to  him* 
whether  they  be  T  hings  neceiTary  or  contingent. 
I  he  Truth  of  Things  created  confifts  in  their 
Conformity  to  their  Archetype,  as  they  adlually 
exill  in  Nature  and  FaH,  partaking  of  fo  much 
Truth  and  Reality  as  the  great  Author  of  them 
thought  fit  to  affign  them.  This  is,  what  is 
called,  Metaphyfical  Truth,  as  above  explained. 
Now,  this  Ex  fence  of  Things  as  they  really  are. 
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whether  in  the  eternal  Mind,  if  they  are  Things 
necpjfary ,  or  in  Nature  and  Fa, Id,  if  they  are  Things 
contingent ,  muff  be  the  Standard  to  our  Mmds  ; 
and  our  Knoivlege  or  'Judgment  of  them  is  then 
T ruihj  when  we  conceive  and  affirm  of  them  as 
being  what  they  really  are.  This  is  ca'led  Logi¬ 
cal  or  Mental  Truth .  And,  laftly,  our  Thoughts 
and  judgments  of  Things  muft  be  the  Standard 
to  our  Words  and  Expreffions  concerning  them  ; 
which  are  then  Truths  when  they  agree  with  the 
real  Senfe  and  Apprehenfion  of  our  Minds.  This 
is  called  Verbal  Truth  j  and  when  we  defign  nothing 
but  to  fpeak  as  we  think,  it  is  called  Moral  Truth. 
Since  therefore  Truth  is  inflexible,  and  Thing* 
are  what  they  are,  whatever  we  think  of  them, 
and  no  Imagination  or  Opinion  of  ours  can,  in 
the  leaft,  alter  them ;  it  concerns  us  above  all 
Things  to  think  and  fpeak  of  them,  as  well  as  to 
affect  and  act  with  regard  to  them,  exactly  as  be¬ 
ing  what  they  really  are. 

5.  As  all  Things  are  in  their  own  Nature 
-either  necejfary  or  contingent ,  as  was 
Of  Propo-  {]iewn  above  *,  fo  are  the  Propofi- 
fitions  ne-  .tjons  expreffive  of  them.  Here, 

*€.Uary  (in“  therefore,  we  muff  explain  this 
contingent.  j)iftinction  of  Propofitions.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  thofe  Propofitions  we  call  necejfary ,  that 
affert  Things  or  Relations  which  are  in  their  own 
Nature  neceffary,  immutable  and  eternal,  and 
which,  (as  was  above  explained^  being  founded 
in  the  infinite  Perfection  of  the  divine  Nature, 
do  not  depend  on  the  divine  Will,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  Power  of  God  himfelf, 

*  Chap.  II.  fc&.  iJ. 
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becaufe  it  would  involve  fo me  Abfurdity  or  Con* 
tradiction.  Such  are  the  following  Proportions* 
—  Some  Being  muff  have  always  exifled; — no 
Being  can  begin  to  be  without  a  Caufe;— Tri¬ 
angles  of  the  fame  Bafe  and  Height  are  equal 
Benefits  deferve  Gratitude,  &c.  Thofe  neceili- 
ry  Propofitions,  whofe  Evidence  is  thus  intuitive, 
are  called  Axioms  or  Maxims .  Thefe  Truths, 
with  all  their  neceflary  Confequences,  are,  as  it 
were,  fo  many  Rays  of  that  divine  intellectual 
Light  *  above  afTerted,  which  inceflantly  flow 
from  the  great  Fountain  of  Light,  and  fhinealike 
into  all  created  Pvdinds.  Of  this  Kind  is  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  metaphyfical)  mathematical  and  moral 
Truths,  which,  it  is  evident,  mud:  be  of  a  di¬ 
vine  Original,  fince,  like  the  Deity,  they  are  eve¬ 
ry  where  prefent  to  all  Minds,  immutable,  eter¬ 
nal,  and,  cannot  derive  from  any  created  Light, 
or  the  adual  Exigence  of  the  Creatures,  which 
is  evidently  precarious  and  contingent,  tho’  they 
(the  Creatures)  are  fubfervient  to  lead  us  up  to 
thofe  7  ruths  that  are  neceflary  and  eternal.  On 
the  other  Hand,  thofe  Prop  options  are  contingent * 
which  aflert  Things  and  Relations  that  are  con¬ 
tingent,  as  depending  on  the  Wills  and  Power  of 
free  Agents,  and  confequently  that  might  not 
have  been  had  they  fo  pleafed,  and  their  Non-ex- 
iftence  implies  no  Abfurdity  ;  as,— The  Sun 
fhines  r—Jobn  runs.  Of  this  Kind  are  all  p  by  fo¬ 
cal  Truths  which  relate  to  created  Natures,  and 
which  depend  on  the  free  arbitrary  Will  of  the 
Deity,  and  Adatters  of  meet  Inftitution;  and  alb 

*  Chap.  I.  fed.  13.  and  Chap.  II.  fed.  3. 
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all  political  and  biftorical  Truths,  which  depend 
on  the  free  Exertion  of  human  Wills. 

6.  Now  the  Truth  or  Falfhood  of  fome  Pro- 
np  p  portions  is  f elf-evident.  Such  we  are 

J.  r°r^r  Eaid  to  know  by  Intuition ;  either  by 
Jitions  JeiJ-  $erire  as  when  I  a&ually  perceiv  e 
evident  and  L;'ht>  CoIorS)  &c>  or  by  Ccnfci_ 

c  emonj  ;  a  oujneps  and  pure  Intellect ;  as,  when 

^  e’  I  fay,— I  know  that  I  amy— that 

nothing  can  produce  itfelf, — and  that  the  Whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  Parts,  &c.  The  Reafon  of  this 
intuitive  Evidence  is,  that  the  Attribute  appears 
at  firft  Sight  to  be  included  in  the  Subject,  or 
conned ed  with  it.  But  if  the  Connection  be¬ 
tween  the  Subject  and  Attribute  doth  not  appear 
at  firft  Sight,  the  Terms  being  duly  explained, 
we  muft  make  ufe  of  a  third  Idea  or  Notion  called 
a  Reafon  or  Argument ,  which  may  ferve  as  a  com- 
mon  Meafure  or  Standard  whereby  to  judge  of 
the  Connexion  between  them.  If  this  third  evi¬ 
dently  appears  to  agree  with  each  of  the  Terms 
of  the  Propofition,  it  demonftrates  their  Agree¬ 
ment  between  themfelves,  and  it  with  but  one  ot 
them,  it  demonftrates  their  Difagreement :  As,— 
iince  I  know  I  began  to  be,-— and  nothing  can 
begin  to  be  without  a  Caufe,  this  demonftratively 
proves  that  I  muft  have  had  a  Caufe  of  my  Ex¬ 
igence.  And  as  Knowlege  implies  a  clear  Percep¬ 
tion  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  between 
the  Subject  and  Predicate,  we  are  Paid  in  both 
thefe  Cafes  to  have  Knowlege ,  Certainty  and  Evi¬ 
dence:  In  the  former,  to  have  intuitive  Certainty, 
or  Knowlege  by  Intuition j  and  in  the  latter  to 
have  demonftrative  Certainty,  or  Knowlege  by 
Dcmonftration  5  and  the  Certainty  of  Dern^Jf ra¬ 
tion 
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tion  is  always  ultimately  refolved  into  the  Cer- 

c\  v*  f  i '  n  (i  r  '  *i  ,  „  _  ^  t » i  e  Criterion 

r  1  eit  of  Evidence  and  Certainty,  is,  when  we 

nave  it  not  in  our  Power  to  with-hold  our  Affent 
or  Acquieicence.  This  is  called  Science ,  which 
i  erm  is  however,  by  fome,  retrained  to  thofe 
ruths  which  are  neceffary  and  immutable. 

/.  On  the  other  Hand,  we  find  that  it  is  ma- 
ny  imes  in  our  Power,  and  even  ^  ^ 
that  in  fome  Cafes  we  are  obliged  *  Propo- 
to  with-hold  our  A  (lent  for  want  of  fltians 
perfedf  Evidence,  or  a  hio-h  Proba-  doubtful 
bility,  when  there  are  fome  Zod  ««d 
Reafons  to  dubt.  Now  if  the  Rea-  hle' 

°ns  agaimf  the  I  ruth  of  any  Proportion  rather 
preponderate,  when  duly  compared  with  the 
Reafons  for  it,  it  is  called  doubtful.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  if  the  Reafons  for  it  manifeftly  appear  to 
preyatl  over  thofe  againft  it,  it  is  faid  to  be  pro- 

7  hus  ,w®  %.---'t  is  doubtful ,  whether  the 
mets  are  inhabited,  becaufe  they  feem  to  be  in 
an  ^regular  chaotic  State.  But  it  is  probable  that  ( 

‘  k  2I1/t/.ar,e  mfiabited,  becaufe  they  appear 
to  be  vail  Globes  in  a  fettled  regular  Condition 
analogous  to  our  Earth,  and  if  they  are  not  in-’ 

th»m  ’  V °  r  g?°d  End  Can  be  anfwered  bv 
th-m.  Yet  it  is  only  probable,  becaufe  we  do  not 

know  enough  of  them  to  be  perfedly  fure  that  no  K- 

good  End  can  be  anfwered  if,  ehe.^  and 

and  IvS'lV  b'.ot °f  "»*  Douha 
and  Probab.hnes  there  are  endlefsly  various  De- 

We£htaof0fh  if  V°  thrC  V3ri0US  Numbers 

'  eight  of  the  Reafons  for  or  againft  them  ;  and 

or  loZirZ^  aPPeff  m°re  °r  Iefs  P^aWe 

or  doubtful  to  different  Perfons,  according  as  the 

b'  ?  Perfons 
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Perfons  have  more  or  lefs  Capacity  or  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  examine  them,  and  according  as  they  give 
their  Attention  more  or  lefs  to  the  Confideration 
of  them.  When  any  Propofition  is  fupportetl 
with  all  the  Reafons  it  is,  in  the  Nature  of  it, 
capable  of,  and  there  remains  no  fufficient  Reafon 
to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  it,  we  are  then  faid  to 
have  a  moral  Certainly ,  and  our  Affent  to  it  is 
called  a  P  erfuafion,  which  implies  a  fettled  Ac- 
quiefcence  of  the  Mind  in  the  I  ruth  of  it. 

8.  If  the  Reafons  for  the  Probability  or  moral 
Certainty  of  any  Propofition  are 
taken  from  the  Nature  of  the  I  hings 
coofidered  in  themfelves,  our  AiTent 
to  it  is  called  Opinion  :  as  when  I 
fay,— I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  Pla¬ 
nets  are  inhabited,  from  the  Reafons  that  are 
taken  from  the  Nature  of  them,  fo  far  as  we  can 
come  to  the  Knowlege  of  it ;  which  *T  erm  alfo 
is,  by  fome,  ufed  to  fignify  our  Alfent  to  all  con¬ 
tingent  Propofitions,  howloever  certain.  But  if 
the  Reafons  of  our  AfTent  are  taken  only,  or 
chiefly,  from  the  Teftimony  of  others  (as  fuppofe 
we  were  told  by  credible  Perfons  that  came  from 
the  Pla  nets,  that  they  are  inhabited)  it  is  called 
F,ith,  which  will  be  ftronger  or  weaker  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Credibility  of  tire  I  hing  in  itfelf,  and 
the  Number  and  Credibility  of  the  nciions  at- 
telling  it.  If  thofe  that  atteft  it  be  Men,  one  or 
more,  it  is  called  Human  Faith ;  ftich  as  that 
whereby  1  believe  there  is  fuCn  a  Place  as  Conficm- 
tinople ,  and  that  there  were  fuch  Men  as  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Julius  Gao  far.  And  when  any  Fad 
of  our  'Times  is  aflerted  by  the  concurrent  Tefti- 
mony  of  all  Men,  or  when  any  ancient  Pad  is 

attefted 
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attefted  by  the  univerfal  Suffrage  of  all  Antiquity,, 
uninterruptedly  handed  down  to  us  from  Age  to 
Age,  we  have  the  higheft  mral  Certainty,  which 
fcarce  leaves  Room  for  poffible  Doubt.  But  if 
any  Propofition  be  attefted-  by  God  himfelf,  our 
Aflent,  or  Acquiefcence  in  the  Truth  of  it,  is 
called  divine  Faith,  fuch  as  that  whereby  I  believe  \ 
there  will  be  a  Refirrefiion,  and  a  future  7 ude-  J 
>nent  &c.  This  Faith  muflr  intirely  exclude  aft 
Doubt,  if  we  are  morally  lure  that  the  Propofition 
comes  from  God,,  and  that  we  rightly  underftand 
it,  becaufe  we  are  demonftratively  certain,  that' 
he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  Plence  ( 
Faith  is  at  the  Bottom,  grounded  upon  Reafn  ■ 
And  m  all  Cafes,  if  the  Subjed  be  not  capable  of  , 
clear  Evidence,  we  mufl  be  content  with  fuch 
r roof  as  the  Nature  of  it  will  admit  of ;  but  we 
mult  always  have  a  due  Regard  to  the  Importance 
of  tt,  and  be  determined  by  the  greateft  Proba- 
bility.  If  that  cannot  be  had,  and  we  are  yet 
obliged  to  a&,  we  muft  be  determined  by  the 
greatelt  Safety  and  Advantage, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Mind  reafoning  and  methodizing  its 

Thoughts . 


i. 


J  O  W,  Thirdly ,  that  Aft  of  the  Mind 

which  feeks  Reafons  or  Arguments  to 
nr  v  r  prove  the  Truth  or  Falfhood  of  any 
.  /  eaJft  Propofition,  and  makes  ufe  of  them 
>n  genera for  that  Purpofe  is  called  Reafon,  In 

order  to  the  right  Exercife  of  this  faculty  it  is 

neceiTary, 

Firft) — That  we  carefully  confider  the  Words 
of  the  Propofition  to  be  proved  or  inquired  into 
(now  called  the  Spueftion)  with  all  the  Words  and 
Terms  we  make  ufe  of  in  our  Argumentations 
upon  it;  and  mark  well  what  Ideas  or  Concep¬ 
tions  we  annex  to  them,  always  ufing  the  fame  j 
Word  in  the  fame  Senfe,  that  we  may  induftri-f 
oufly  avoid  Ambiguity. 

Seccndy,  it  is  neceiTary,— That  we  confider 
exadilv  the  Ideas  or  Notions  themfelves  fignified 
by  our  Words,  as  much  as  polTible  diverted  of 
them,  and  that  we  recount  and  confider  the  Parts 
and  Properties  whereof  they  confift,  that  we  may 
fee  how  far  our  intuitive  Knowlege  goes,  /.  e. 
what  Attributes  do,  at  firft  Sight,  appear  to  be 
included  in  the  Subjeft,  or  related  to  it,  and 
what  kind  of  Relation  they  bear.  By  this  Means, 
carefully  lifting  and  canvafling  the  Matter,  and 
feparating  what  is  clear  from  what  is  doubtful, 
we  (hall  firft  be  fure  where  the  Doubt  lies,  and 

wherein  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe  do  really  confift. 

These 


2. 


right  Ex- 
ercife  of 
Reafon . 
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.  2*  These  Things  being  duly  obferved,  the 
right  Exercife  of  Reafon  properly  _ 
confifts,  {  1  y  Of  the 

Firft->  In  taking  a  careful  Sur¬ 
vey  of  all  the  Relations  which  the 
Subject  or  Predicate  of  the  Queflion,  ^ 
or  difputed  Proportion,  bear  to  any  other  Ideas 
or  Notions ,  and  thereby  fearching  out  and  dis¬ 
covering  fome  third  Idea  or  Conception  related 
to  one  or  other,  or  both  of  them,  which  is  called 
the  Reafon  or  Argument,  and,  as  I  faid,  maybe 
conlidered  as  a  common  Meafure  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  Relation  between  them.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  of  this  is  that  grand  Maxim  *  above  men- 
tmncd.  That  thofe  Things  which  agree  or  differ  in 
\  mu/?-?gree  or  differ  between  them/elves . 

Muicknefs  m  perceiving  this  Agreement  or 
Disagreement,  is  called  Sagacity.  To  this  Pur- 
pole,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  endeavour  to  confi- 
der  the  Whole  of  Things,  and  as  far  as  we  can. 
make  ourfelves  Mailers  of  our  Subject ;  and  in 
many  Cafes  it  may  be  of  good  Ufe  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  the  feveral  Topics  above  explained  in 
the  fecond  Chapter, '  Caufes,  Effeds,  &e  And 
as  all  our  Reafomng  takes  its  Rife  from  felf-evi- 
dent  Propofitions,  we  mult  take  Care  that  the 
Connection  between  them  and  thofe  we  would 
prove,  be  made  as  clear  and  evident  as  poffible 
before  we  proceed  to  a  Conclufion.  ’ 

Secondly,  When  we  have  found  an  Argument 
and  duly  confidered  its  Relation  to  the  Terms  of 
the  Quell, on,  the  Aft  of  Reafon  confifts  in  in¬ 
ferring,  fiom  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
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the  Subject  and  Attribute  of  the  Queftion  with 
this  intermediate  Idea  or  Conception,  their  Agree¬ 
ment  or  Repugnancy  between  themfelves.  I  his 
is  called  Illation.  Thus,  tuppofe  the  Queftion 
were,— -Whether  Virtue  be  more  valuable  than 
Riches.  I  hr  ft  confider  the  Nature  of  Virtue  and 
Riches  in  all  their  Properties  and  Relations ;  I 
compare  them  with  each  other,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  our  Happinefs ,  which  alone  can 
render  any  Thing  more  or  lefs  valuable  to  us  ; 
and  then,  from  that  general  felf-evident  Propo¬ 
rtion,  That,— -What  moft  contributes  to  our 
Happinefs  is  moft  valuable,  I  infer,  That,— fince 
Virtue  conduces  vaftly  more  to  our  Happinefs 
than  Riches,  it  muft  upon  that  Account,  be 
vaftly  more  valuable. 

3.  The  Method  of  Reafoning  in  the  Schools 
„  7  is  called  Syllogifm ,  which  confifts  in 

Z  ine  comparing  the  intermediate  Idea  or 

atare  of  ^rgU ment,— with  the  Predi- 
oyllcgtjm.  cqU  thc  Qye(|-ion5  which  is  called 

the  Major  Perm,  as  being  generally  the  moft  ex- 
tenftve  ;  Secondly,  with  the  Subjedt  of  it,  which 
is  called  the  Min  r  Perm  -,  and  Phirdly ,  In  male- 
in  a  the  Conclufion  according  as  it  is  found 
to  agree  or  difagree  with  both,  or  either  of 
them.  If  it  is  found  to  agree  with  both,  it  is 
affirmative;  if  with  but  one,  it  is  negative.  Here 
alfo,  let  it  be  noted,  that,  in  Syllogifm s,  the  firft: 
Proportion  is  called  the  Major ;  the  Second  the 
Minor  ;  and  both  are  called  the  Premif  s.  /V  -"P-t 

Now,  tounderftam  theWholethebetter,fuppofe 
thcQu e  ft  ion  were,  - — W h et  her^ uji  1  ce  ought  al  ways 
to  be  pradtifed  ?  I  he  Argument  (hall  be  the  Ad- 
vantavcoujnef  of  it.  I  hen  the  Aiajor  Propofition 

will 
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will  be,— What  is  advantageous  in  the  Whole  is 
always  to  be  pradtifed  :  The  Minor,--- That 
‘Jujlice  is  ever  advantageous  in  the  whole:  Then 
the  Conclufion  will  be,-— That  JuJiice  is  always  to 
be  pra&ifed.  Or  this,— what  is  mifchievous  to 
Society  ought  not  to  be  pradtifed  ;  Lying  is  mif- 
ehievous  to  Society  ;  therefore  Lying  ought  not  to 
be  pradiifed.  1l  he  Ground  of  this  Method  of 
Reafoning  is  this  Maxim  :  That- -Whatever  can 
truly  be  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  any 
Subjedf,  may  truly  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  all  or 
any  of  the  Particulars  or  Individuals  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  that  Subjedf.-- Now,  if  either  of  the 
Premifes  be  vet  doubtful,  .and  is  denied,  it  muffi 
be  proved  after  the  fame  Manner  as  before,  till 
we  arrive  at  two  Premifes,  neither  of  which  can 
reafonably  admit  of  any  Doubt. 

4.  Syllogisms  of  this  Kind  are  called  the 
Categoric  Forms,  as  being  expreilcd 
abfolutejy,  and  always  con  fid  of  on¬ 
ly  Ample  Propofltions  :  In  which  the 
mod  common  and  ufeful  are  thofe, 
wherein  the.  intermediate  Idea  or  Ar¬ 
gument  precedes,  as  being  the  Sub- 
jiht  in  the  Major  Propohtion,  which  is  always 
univerfal ;  and  follows,  being  the  Predicate  in  the 
Minor,  which  is  always  affirmative.  This  is 
called  the  firji  Figure:  As,— An  infinitely  wife 
and  good  Being  cannot  delight  in  the  Mifery  of 
his  Creatures  :  God  is  an  infinitely  wife  and  good 
Being  ;  therefore,  God  cannot  delight  in  the^Mi- 


Of  the 
three  Fi¬ 
gures  of 
Cate  code 

o 

Sylloo  if  ms. 
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iery  of  his  Creatures.— Rut  in  fome  Cafes  it  may 
be  mod  convenient  to  make  the  middle  Term 
the  1  redicate  of  both  the  Premiies,  one  of  which 
it-  always  negative,  and  the  Major  univerfal^  this 
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is  culled  the  fecond  Figure  \  as — All  Virtue  is  arm- 
able  ;  Avarice  is  not  amiable  ;  therefore,  Avarice 
is  not  a  Virtue.  And  ladly,  fometimes  it  may 
be  moil  convenient  to  make  the  middle  Term  the 
Subjedf  of  both  the  Premifes ;  which  is  called  the 
third  Figure  ;  in  which  the  Minor  muft  be  affir¬ 
mative,  and  the  Conclufion  is  always  particular; 
as Solomon  did  not  always  adb  wifely  :  But  So¬ 
lomon  was  a  wife  Man ;  therefore,  fome  wife 
Man  doth  not  always  a£I  wifely,  or,  which  is 
the  fame,  All  wife  Men  do  not  always  a £1  wifely. 
Much  is  here  faid  bv  Logicians  of  the  Modes  of 
oyllogifms  under  each  of  thefe  Figures,  which  is 
rather  Matter  of  Curiofity  than  Ufe  :  But  if  any 
one  defires  to  gratify  his  Curiofity,  he  may  fee  a 
mod:  complete  and  accurate  Account  of  them  in 
the  Port- Royal  Art  of  Thinking* 

5.  But  the  fame  Arguments  may  be  difpofed 
more  familiarly  in  what  is  called  the 
Hypothetic  For?n ,  the  Major  of  which 
is  a  conditional  Proportion,  as  in 
the  former  Example  \--lf  Virtue  is, 
in  the  whole,  more  conducive  to  our  Happinefs 
than  Riches,  it  is  more  valuable -But  it  is  in 
the  whole  more  conducive  to  our  Happinefs:-*- 
Therefore  it  is  more  valuable.  So  in  a  later  In- 
itance  :  —  If  Lying  be  mifehievous  to  Society,  it 
ought  not  to  be  pradlifed  :  —  But  it  is  mifehievous, 
(Ac,  therefore  ought  not  to  be  pra&ifed. — Here 
the  major  Proportion  confifts  of  two  Parts,  which 
are  called  the  Antecedent  and  the  Confequent, 
and  the  Argument  proceeds  from  the  affirming  or 
Pofition  of  the  Antecedent  to  the  PoPtion  of  the 
Confequent.  But  there  is  another  Form  of  it 
which  proceeds  from  taking  away  of  the  Confe- 
1  quent 
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quent  to  taking  away  of  the  Antecedent;  as, _ If 

1  had  faid  fuch  a  Thing,  I  fhould  have  thought 
of  it; —  But  I  never  thought  of  it, — therefore  I 
never  faid  it. 

6.  T here  is  likewife  another  Form  of  Syllo- 

gifm,  which  is  called  the  Disjunctive  , 

Form,  in  which  the  Parts  muft  be  . 
Oppofites,  fo  that  the  Pofition  of  the  ,JUJ2C~ 
firft  muft  infer  the  taking  away  of  ^ 
the  other,  or  of  all  the  reft,  if  there  &*Jnu 

be  more  than  two :  Or  the  taking  av/ay  of  the 
latter,  or  all  the  reft,  if  more  than  two,  muft 
infer  the  Pofition  of  the  former  ;  as, — Every  Man 
ferves  either  God  or  Mammon : — Peter  ferves  God , 
therefore  he  cannot  ferve  Mammon  :  or, — Judas 
ferves  Mammon ,  therefore  cannot  be  a  Servant  of 
God,  And,  to  give  an  Inftance  where  there  are 
more  than  two, — Every  A# ion  is  either  good, 
bad  or  indifferent;— But  to  relieve  a  poor  Man 
is  a  good  Adlion ; — Therefore  it  is  neither  bad 
nor  indifferent :  Or,  it  is  neither  bad  nor  indif¬ 
ferent  ;  therefore  it  is  a  good  Action. 

7.  These  are  the  chief  Forms  of  Reafonin^ 
to  which  all  others,  that  are  of  any  n  . 
Confequence,  may  be  reduced.  It  y  irregu- 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  fay  . 
fomething  of  what  are  called  irregular  Slfms* 
Syllogfms,  Of  thofe  fome  are  redundant ,  as  confift- 
ing  of  more  than  three  Propofitions,  of  which 
Number  only  regular  Syllogifms  confift.  In  this 
Cafe,  a  Reafon  is  added  to  fupport  either  the 
Major  or  Minor ,  or  both,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  Conclufion.  Others  are  deficient ,  as  when  the 
Major  is  left  out  or  fuppreffed  in  the  Mind,  be¬ 
ing  underftood,  tho’  not  expreffed ;  as, — Virtue 

con- 
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conduces  more  to  our  Happinefs  than  Riches, 
therefore  it  is  more  excellent ;  fuch  are  called  Eti- 
thymems,  But  the  mofl  noted  of  thefe  irregular 
Syllogifms  are  the  Dilemma  and  the  Sorites.  In  a 
Dilemma >  the  major  Propofition  is  a  Conditional, 
whofe  Confequent  contains  all  the  feveral  Suppo- 
•fitions  upon  which  the  Antecedent  can  take  Place, 
which  being  removed  in  the  Minor ,  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  the  Antecedent  mull  alfo  be  taken  away  ; 
as, — If  God  did  not  create  the  World,  it  muft 
either  have  been  felf-exiftent,  or  have  derived 
from  meer  Chance ; — But  it  could  neither  be 
felf-exiftent  nor  derive  from  Chance  ; — Therefore 
it  muft  have  been  created  by  Gcd.  Sorites  is  a 
Method  of  arguing  in  a  Series  of  Propofitions,  fo 
connedted  together,  that  the  Predicate  of  the  firft 
becomes  the  Subject  of  the  fecond,  and  fo  on, 
till  we  come  to  a  Conclufion,  in  which  the  Pre¬ 
dicate  of  the  laft  Propofition  appears  from  thofe 
Intermediate  Propofitions  to  be  connected  with 
the  Subjedl  of  the  firft.  For  an  Example  of  the 
Sorites ,  we  may  fee  down  the  following  Way  of 
Reafonin-r,  to  prove  the  natural  Immortality  of 
the  Soul. 

(I.)  The  S6ul  is  a  confcious,  intelligent,  active, 
ft! f- exerting  Being. 

(II.)  A  confcious,  intelligent,  adtive,  felf-ex- 
ertina  Being,  as  fuch,  is  of  a  Nature  and  Kind 
entirely  oppoiite  and  different  from  that  of  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  therefore  can  have  nothing  common 
with  them  but  bare  Exiftence. 

(III.)  A  Being  that,  as  fuch,  is  intirely  of  a 
different  Nature  from  Bodies,  and  hath  nothing 
befides  Exiftence  common  with  them,  can  have 

no  corporeal  Properties  and  Affe&ions,  fuch  as 

folici 
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folid  Extenfion,  Continuity  of  Farts,  and  DivifN 
bility  or  Difcerpibility. 

(IV .)  A  Being  that,  having  no  corporeal  Proper¬ 
ties,  and  fo  does  not  confift  of  folid  extended 
Parts,  divifible  or  difcerpible,  cannot  be  naturally 
liable  to  a  Diffolution. 

(V.)  What  is  not,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  liable  to. 
a  Diffolution,  mull:  be  naturally  immortal.  Ergoy 

(VI.)  The  Soul  is  naturally  immortal. — 

And  here  thefe  intermediate  Proportions  may 
be  reduced  to  fo  many  categoric  Syllogifms,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  laff,  and  ending  with  the  firft. 

8.  1'hough  the  Rules  given  above,  if  duly 
attended  to,  would  effectually  pre-  n  r  o 
vent  all  fophiftical  Reafonirig  yet  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  Words  PbtJms * 
concerning  what  are  called  Sopb/jms  or  falfe  Rea- 
fonings;  among  which,  the  chief  are  ; 

(I.)  That  which  is  called  Ignoratio  Blench! , 
which  is,  when  the  Difpute  proceeds  upon  a 
Mi  (lake,  occafioned  by  not  attending  to  the  true 
Meaning  or  State  of  the  Queilion. 

(IP)  Petltio  principle  which  is,  when  in  pre¬ 
tending  to  argue,  the  Thing  is  taken  for  granted 
which  was  to  be  proved.  This  we  call  Beo-o-inp- 
the  Queflion.  ° 

(III.)  Falla cio  qualuor  ter  minor  um,  which  is,  when 
the  intermediate  Term  bears  a  different  Senfe  in 
the  Minor ,  from  the  Senfe  in  which  it  was  ufed 
in  the  Major . 

(IV.)  Non  Caufa  pro  Can  fa,  which  is,  when  that 
is,  by  Miflakc,  taken  for  a  Caufe,  which  was  not 
the  Caule  ;  as,  when  a  Perion  receives  his  Health 
consequent  to  the  ufing  fuch  a  Medicine,  and 
a  1  ciioes  it  to  that,  when  perhaps  it  might  really 

be 
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be  owing  to  a  Medicine  which  he  had  ufed 
before. 

The  Vth.  and  laft:  I  (hall  mention,  is  that 
which  arifes  from  what  is  called  the  AJfociation  of 
Ideas ;  where,  becaufe  fuch  Ideas  are  conne&ed 
meerly  by  Cuftom,  we  are  apt  to  conceit  they 
are  connected  in  Nature ; — as  Terrors  with  Dark- 
nefs.  Hence  it  is  of  great  Importance  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  take  Care  that  no  Ideas  become  afto- 
ciated  by  Habit  or  Cuftom  but  thofe  that  are  con¬ 
noted  in  Nature  ;  and  on  the  other  Hand,  that 
thofe  Ideas  that  are  really  connected  in  Nature  be 
aftociated  by  Habit  or  Cuftom,  that  a  Senfe  of 
their  Connection  may  operate  with  the  greater 
Force  in  the  Conduct  of  Life.  Thus  much  for 
Syllogifm. 

9.  The  laft  Thing  in  Logic,  is  that  Courfe 
of  Reafoning  called  Method ,  which 
is  only  a  regular  Proceeding  in  con¬ 
necting  a  large  Series  of  Reafonings 
or  Inftructions  on  any  Subject,  and  therefore 
truly  belongs  to  this  Part  of  Logic  which  treat? 
of  Reafoning.  For,  in  delineating  a  whole 
Science,  or  treating  on  any  large  Subject,  it  is 
neceftary  to  purfue  it  thro’  a  long  Chain  of  Rea¬ 
foning,  or  a  whole  Series  of  Propofitions  mutually 
related  :  And  in  doing  this  it  is  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance,  both  for  the  clearer  underftanding  it,  and 
the  better  remembering  it,  that  we  carefully  ob- 
ferve  the  Order  that  Nature  itfelf  points  out  to 
us,  beginning  with  what  is  plain  and  fimple,  and 
thence  proceeding  gradually  to  what  is  more  com¬ 
pounded  and  obfcure  ;  thus  ordering  and  ranging 
Things  through  the  whole  Procefs,  that  what 
goes  before  may  continually  reflect  Light  upon 

what 


Of 

ihod. 
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what  is  to  follow,  and  pave  the  Way  to  it;  and 
taking  the  utmoft  Care  to  preferve  Evidence,  or 
at  leaft  the  higheft  poflible  Degree  of  Probability 
in  every  Step,  till  we  arrive  at  the  higheft  Truth 
and  Good,  or  the  Conclufion  we  aim  at.  in 
order  to  this  the  beft  Thing  we  can  do,  is  to  ob- 
ferve  diligently  the  Manner  in  which  the  beft 
Writers  proceed,  in  treating  on  any  Suhjedf  they 
propofe  to  handle,  particularly  the  Mathematici¬ 
ans,  and ‘Moralifts. 

Such  a  Series  of  Reafoning  as  this,  we  call 
Method ;  and  if  it  begin  with  Effects,  and  rife  to 
the  Difcovery  of  Caufes,  or  with  particular  badfs, 
Parts  or  Properties,  and  rife  gradually  to  the 
Whole,  and  to  general  Principles,  and  Conclu¬ 
fion  s,  it  is  called  the  Analytical  Method.  But  if 
it  begin  with  Caufes  already  difeovered,  and  de- 
feend  to  EfFedts,  or  if  it  begin  with  general  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  defeend,  by  the  Application  of  them* 
to  the  Illuftration  or  Proof  of  Particulars  or  Fadfs, 
it  is  called  the  Synthetical  Method.  The  firft  is 
ufed  in  fearching  and  difeovering  Truth  ;  the  fe- 
cond  chiefly  in  teaching  it  in  the  moft  compen¬ 
dious  Manner,  when  difeovered. 

10.  But  in  order  to  fucceed  well  in  the  right 
Ufe  of  our  Reafon,  be  the  Form  or  r\rn  yr 


Of  the  dif- 
interejled 
Love  of 
'Truth. 


Method  what  it  will,  whether  in 
Thinking  or  Reafoning  by  our- 
felves,  or  in  a  joint  Searching  after 


Truth  in  our  Converfation  with 
others  (which  fhould  be  our  only  View  in  what 
is  called  Deputation)  it  is  of  the  greateft  Impor¬ 
tance  that  we  obferve  fome  fuch  Rules  as  thefe; 

(I.)  That  we  habitually  confider  the  Knowlege 
of  Truth ,  as  being  the  higheft  Perfediion  and 


Hap- 
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Happinefs  of  our  Minds,  which  therefore  fhould 

ft  our  giand  uduit,  feparate  from  every  other 
Conhderation. 


(il.)  I  hat  we  accordingly  poflefs  ourfelves  of 
an  ardent  and  difinterefted  Love  of  Truth,  for  its 
own  intrinfic  Excellency  ;  and  of  the  utmoft 
Averfion  to  all  Falihood  and  Deceit,  or  beinn 
any  ways  milled  or  impofed  upon  by  falfe  Co¬ 
lors,  and  delufive  Appearances. 

(Ill.)  1  hat  in  order  to  this,  wehoneftly  endea¬ 
vour  as  much  as  pofhble  to  cl i veil;  ourfelves  of  all' 
finifter  Views  and  Prejudices  in  Favor  of  any 
vulgar  Opinions,  pre-conceived  Schemes,  or 
woi Idly  Interefls,  and  guard  ourfelves  againft 
every  untoward  Appetite  or  Paftion,  that  may 
darken  or  byafs  our  Minds;  Thus  fhall  we  keep 
them  as  calm  as  pofHble,  and  open  to  the  Im»* 
preffions  of  naked  Truth. 

(IV.)  In  order  the  better  to  come  at  Truth,  we 
muft  endeavour  to  confider,  with  the  utmoft 
Attention,  the  Things  themfelves,  with  all  their 
various  Relations  and  Connexions,  diverted  of 
the  Deluftons  and  Ambiguities  of  Words,  which 
are  many  times  apt  to  miflead  us. 

(V.)  And  laftly,  we  muft  enlarge  our  Views 
as  much  as  pollible,  fo  as  to  take  the  Whole  of 
Things  into  our  Conuderation,  without  which 
wc  cannot  make  any  tolerable  Judgment  of  what 
relates  to  Particulars. 

Now,  to  conclude,  if  we  would  faithfully  ob- 
ferve  thefe  and  the  like  Rules  for  the  ConduX  of 
our  Underftandings ; — If  we  would  at  the  fame 
1  imc  be  concerned,  above  all  Things,  to  do  our 
Duty;— If  we  would  earneftly  ftrive  to  know  the 
Lrnthy  with  this  honeft  View?  to  be  governed 
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by  it  in  Heart  and  Life ,  with  all  Humility,  and 
without  Partiality  and  Hypocrify: — Then  furely  we 
fhould  run  no  Hazard  of  being  milled  into  any 
great  or  dangerous  Miftakes ;  but  fhould  attain 
to  know  the  Truth , — and  the  Truth  ivould  make 

us  free , - free  both  from  Error  and  Vice, 

wherein  confifts  the  moil  abjedf  Slavery 

Thus  far  of  the  feveral  Objects  and  Operati¬ 
ons  ol  the  Underhand  ing,  which  are  the  Subject 
ol  Logics . 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Mind  offering,  willing  and  aSiing, . 

1.  TJAVING  thus  given  Tome  Account 
1"1.  the  Subject  of  Logits,  which  relate 
Qr  tjJC  to  the  Condudb  of  the  Intelledf,  in 
Pnflinm  in  *ts  vart°us  Exertions,  I  now  go  on 
general  to  g*ve  a  &ort  Sketch  of  the  Subjedt 
of  Ethics ,  which  relate  to  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  our  AfFediions  and  Behaviour;  of  which 
no  more  is  here  intended,  than  what  is  juft  ne- 
cefFary,  in  order  to  the  Bufinefs  of  the  next  Chap¬ 
ter.  Here,  therefore,  according  to  what  was  ob- 
ferved  above  *  we  are  to  treat ; 

Fir  ft ,  Of  our  ajf effing  or  di faff  effing  Things, 
according  as  they  appear  good  or  bad. 

Secondly ,  Of  our  chufing  and  refufmg ,  willing, 
or  nilling  them,  according  as  we  affedf  or  difafFedi 
them.  And, 

Thirdly,  Of  our  freely  affing ,  or  forbearing  to 
adf,  according  to  the  Judgment  and  Choice  we 
have  made. 

Firfl  then,  we  are  to  confider  the  Affeffions  or 
Paffions  we  are  confcious  of,  and  which  next  oc¬ 
cur  to  be  obferved  in  the  Frame  of  our  rational 
Nature,  the  Dodfrine  or  Explication  of  which  is 
called  Pathology :  For  no  fooner  doth  any  Objedl 
come  under  the  Mind’s  Confideration,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  according  as  it  is, 
by  the  eftablifhed  Law  of  our  Nature,  attended 
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with  Pleafure  or  Pain,  or,  at  leaft,  with  fome 
Degree  of  Satisfadfion  or  Uneafinefs,  or  the  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  it. — Now,  by  the  Paffions ,  we  mean 
in  general,  fuch  Affe&ions  or  Difaffedtions,  In¬ 
clinations  or  Averftons,  as  we  experience  in  our-* 
felves,  upon  feeling  or  expedfing  that  Pleafure  or 
Uneafinefs  with  which  any  Object  is  attended. 
And  fuch  is  the  Law  of  Union  between  our  Souls 
and  Bodfies,  that  upon  our  being  affedfed  or  dif- 
affedled  towards  any  Objedf,  we  are  fenfible  of 
certain  Commotions  and  Perturbations  in  our 
Blood  and  Spirits,  correfponding  and  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  thofe  pleafing  or  difpleafing  Appre- 
henfions. 


2.  Now  the  leading  Paffion,  and  which  feems 
in  fome  Degree  to  be  at  the  Bottom 
in  all  our  Paffions,  is  what  we  call 
Admiration  or  Wonder ,  which,  in  a 
high  Degree,  is  called  AJloniJhynent , 
and  is  that  Sentiment  which  we  feel 


Of  the  Paf¬ 
fions  more 
particu¬ 
larly. 


on  the  Perception  of  any  Thing  that  is  new,  great 
or  unufual,  or  from  which  we  have  ffrong  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  Pleafure  or  Uneafinefs.  But  to  b« 
more  particular,  when  we  are  delighted  with  any 
Thing,  as  being  attended  with  Pleafure,  we  are 
faid  to  love  it ;  and  if  we  actually  poffefs  the 
Pleafure,  it  gives  us  what  is  called  Joy.  If  the 
Objedf  of  our  Affe&ion  be  a  Perfon,  our  Love 
may  be  called  Efeem ;  if  the  Perfon  be  in  Mifery, 
it  is  called  Pity  or  Compaffion ;  and  if  the  Objedt 
be  abfent  or  future,  it  hath  the  Name  of  Defire 
or  Hope .  On  the  other  Hand,  when  we  are  dif- 
affedled  towards  any  Objedf,  apprehending  it  to 
be  attended  with  Pain  or  Uneafinefs,  we  are  faid 
to  hate  it ;  and  the  adiual  Sufferance  of  that  Pain 
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or  Uneaeafinefs  is  called  Grief ;  and  Shame ,  if  It. 
arife  from  the  Confcioufnefs  of  our  own  Mifcon- 
duft  :  But  if  the  Obje&  be  a  mean  and  defpicabte 
Chara&er,  the  Paffion  is  called  Contempt ;  and  if 
the  Evil  be  future  and  impending,  it  is  Terror, 
or  Fear.  If  the  Objeft*  from  which  we  feel  or 
apprehend  Pleafure,  be  procured  or  occur  to  us 
by  Means  of  any  Perfon  or  free  Agent,  defigning 
Good  to  us,  we  call  our  Sentiment  on  that  Oc- 
cafion,  Benevolence ,  Complacence  and  Gratitude y 
attended  with  a  Dcfire  to  reward  our  Friend  or 
Benefa&or,  and  with  Joy  at  any  Good,  or  Grief 
at  any  Ill,  that  occurs  to  Him.  This  7  emper, 
if  it  arife  to  a  fettled  Habit  of  mutual  Good-will 
and  good  Offices,  we  call  Friendjhip. 

But,  on  the  other  Pland,  if  the  Objedf,  from 
whence  we  feel  or  apprehend  Pam  or  Uneahnefs, 
be  procured  or  occur  to  us  by  Means  of  any  free 
.Agent,  defigning  any  Evil  or  Mifchief  to  us,  we 
call  our  Sentiment  on  that  Occafion,  Malevolence , 
Anger ,  or  Refentment ,  w7hich  is  apt  to  be  attended 
with  a  Dcfire  of  Revenge  ;  and  with  Joy  at^any 
Evil  that  befals  ourEnemy,  or  Grief  at  any  Good 
that  may  occur  to  him,  which  is  called  Enjy . 
And  if  this  Temper  grows  to  a  fettled  Habit  of 
Ill-will  towards  the  fuppofed  injurious  Perion,  it 

acquires  the  Name  of  Malice. 

9,  Thesf  Pajfins  arc  natural  to  us,  and  as 
fuch,  muff  be  confidered  as  Part  of 
Of  the  hid  frame  of  our  Natures,  and  con- 

ar.cl  UJc  of  fCqUcnt]y  as  being  implanted  in  us  by 
therm  the  Author  of  our  Nature,  for  very 

wife  and  good  Ends,  relating  to  our  Happinefs. 
For  this  Reafon  they  are  fo  far  from  being  evil  in 
themfelves,  that  they  have  the  Nature  of  Good, 
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os  w  ell  as  all  our  other  Faculties,  and  fo,  like  the 
reft,  become  morally  Good  or  Evil,  according 
to  the  good  or  ill  Ufe  we  make  of  them.  Now 
as  God  hath  fo  framed  us,  that  our  Happinefs 
lhould  depend  on  a  vigorous  Activity  in  the  Ufe 
•of  the  Powers  and  Faculties  he  hath  given  us,  his 
Defign  in  planting  thefe  Paffions  in  us,  was,  that 
they  might  be,  as  it  were.  Spurs  and  Incentives, 

°  P"*  7  X™.  fuch  ?  porous  Adivity,  in  avoid¬ 
ing  thofe  Things  that  are  mifchievous  either  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  and  purfuing  thofe  Things  in 

For  f h  °prrtHappinefs  or  that  of  others  coni, ft s. 
the  Paffions  are’  aS  itWere’  the  W''ngs  of  the 

Soul  by  which  it  is  carried  on  with  Vehemence 

and  Impetuofity  in  its  feveral  Purfuits ;  and,  as  it 

were,  its  Springs,  by  which  it  is  animated  and 
invigorated  in  all  its  Exertions. 

_T buS.j0Ve’  DefUe  and  HePe>  vigoroufly  ani¬ 
mate  and  fpur  us  on  to  the  Purfu it  of  thofe  Things 

that  we  love,  defire  and  hope  for,  as  beino-  Con- 

neded  w,th  our  Well-being  and  Happinefs"  /L 

f'  t\rZmce  2nd  Fear ’  aifo  e"gage  us  with  the 

Zfrlehemer  t0  Ry  fr0m’  and  g'lard  again!!, 
thofe  1  hings  that  we  abhor  and  dread,  as" tend 

525  %ra^lkTh  And  35  Co„;faJ0~n 

and  Gratttuce,  infpire  us  with  a  Delight  in  all 

thole  good  Offices  in  which  both  ouf  perf  ml 
jd  r°Cla  HaPPfnefs  confifts  ;  fo  Malvoler.ee 

\X/tm  3nd  are  ufefuI  to  infpite  us  with 

J  uatmuandZea!  in  oppofing  all  thofe Tm- 

?  “  /  JnJuri°us  Pradices  that  tend  to  the 

M, (chief  and  Mifery  of  Society  in  '"nerd 
weJ1  as  of  each  particular  Per  for,/  °  ’ 


♦ 


Govern- 
?nent  of 
them . 
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4.  Hence  the  Pajfions  are  defigned  to  be,  and 
,  are,  in  their  Nature,  capable  of  be- 

Of  the  due  jng  fubfervient  to  a  Multitude  of 

excellent  Purpofes ;  and  to  render 
them  fo,  nothing  more  is  requifite 
than  to  make  a  right  Judgment  what 
Objedls  we  ought  to  affedt  or  difaffecS,  as  being 
really  connected  with  our  Happinefs  or  Mifery, 
either  pcrfonal  or  focial ;  and  that  we  duly  ballancc 
them  one  with  another,  and  rightly  govern  and 
moderate  them  in  Proportion  to  the  real  V  alue 
and  Importance  of  their  refpe&ive  Objedls.  For 
this  Purpofe  were  we  furnifhed  with  the  Powers 
of  Reafon  and  Confcience ,  to  prefide  over,  our 
Paflions,  to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  their  fe- 
veral  Objedts,  and  thence  prefcribe  Laws  to  them, 
and  reftrain  them  from  all  Exorbitances  and  Irre¬ 
gularities  ;  that  fo  we  might  know  what,  and  in 
what  Proportion,  we  ought  to  love  or  hate^  to  hope  for 
or  fear ,  to  be  pleafed  or  difpleafed  with,  and  not 
fuffer  them  to  exceed  the  real  Value  and  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Things  in  the  Eftimate  of  our  true  Hap- 


pinefs. 

Since,  therefore,  the  great  Author  of  our  Na¬ 
ture  aims  at  our  Happinefs,  and  hath  given  us  our 
Paflions  to  be  fubfervient  to  it,  and  furnifhed  us 
with  Reafon,  to  govern  and  regulate  them  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  to  render  them  ufetul  Jo  that 
End,  it  muff  be  his  Will  and  Law,  and  the  Law 
of  our  Nature,  that  we  fhould  duly  exercife  our 
Reafon  in  the  right  Government  of  them,  nor 
fuffer  them  to  hurry  us  into  Adlions  which  our 
Reafon  and  Confcience  difallow,  as  contrary  to 
the  eternal  Laws  of  Juftice  and  Benevolence.  It 

fhould  therefore  be  one  of  the  chief  Concerns  in 

Culture 


Activity 
and  Li¬ 
berty. 
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L  ulture  and  Education  to  difcipline  and  moderate 
the  Paflions,  and  to  inure  them  to  a  ready  hub- 
miiTion  to  the  Didates  of  Reafon  and  Confcience. 

5.  Finally,  in  confequence  of  any  Objed’s 
appearing  agreeable  or  dil agreeable  nr 
to  our  Minds,  as  tending  to  our  ^  * 

1  leafure  or  Uneafine's,  and  being 
accordingly  affeded  or  difaffded,  the 
laft  Things  I  mentioned,  of  which 
we  are  confeious  in  ourfelves,  and  which  I  fhaJI 
here  briefly  take  together,  are  the  Powers  of 
chafing  the  one,  and  r effing  the  other,  and  our 
JViUs  to  ad,  or  not  to  ad,  with  a  Power  of  free 
Activity.)  whereby  we  are  able  fpontaneouily  to 
exert  ourfelves  for  obtaining  the  one,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  other.  Now,  as  our  true  Happinefs  con- 
fifts  in  being  fecure  from  all  Pain  or  Uneafmefs, 
which  are  called  natural  Evil ,  and  in  being  pof- 
fefled  of  fuch  Pleafures  and  Satisfadions  as  are 
fu  1  table  to  our  Nature  in  the  Whole  of  it,  which 
are  called  natural  Good ;  fo  our  higheft  natural 
t  erfefhon  confifts  in  being  capable  of  rightly 
judging  and  chuflng  for  ourfelves,  and  of  a  free 
and  vigorous  Adivity,  conformable  to  our  beft 
J  u  gment  and  Choice,  for  avoiding  the  one*  and 
attaining  the  other.  And  furthers  our  Reafon 
was  plainly  given  us,  to  enable  us  to  make  a  rierht 
Judgment  what  we  ought  to  chufe  and  avoid, %o 

•  r±rb?ar’  in  order  t0  our  ^ue  Happinefs, 

ln  thd^h0  r/ °Ur  Nature  and  Duration  }  and 
our  Will  confifts  in  freely  refolving  and  determin¬ 
ing  ourfelves  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  they  fha.l 
appear  to  our  Judgment  ;-fo  our  higheft  moral 
crfe&ion  confifts  in  actually  making  a  ri<*ht 
Judgment,  what  we  ought  to  affedt  or  difaffe°ct, 

to 
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to  do  and  forbear  ;  and  in  freely  and  habitually 
exerting  ourfelves  in  cbufing  and  doing  the  one, 
and  in  rejcdlii  g  and  forbearing  the  other,  con¬ 
formable  thereunto. 

I  fa y  freely  \  for  Freedom  or  Liberty  confifts  in 
having  a  Power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  as  we  pleafe, 
and  confcquently  to  fufpend  judging  or  acting, 
till  we  have  taken  Opportunity  to  make  as  deli¬ 
berate  and  exact  a  Judgment  as  ever  we  can, 
what  is  bcft  for  us  in  the  Whole,  to  do  or  for¬ 
bear.  NeceJJity ,  on  the  other  Hand,  confidered 
as  oppofed  to  Liberty,  implies,  that  it  is  out 
of  our  Power  to  fufpend  adiing,  or  to  do  other- 
wife  than  we  do,  in  which  Cafe  there  can  be  nei¬ 
ther  Praife  nor  Blame. 

6.  I  said  our  higheft  moral  Perfection  confifts 
in  freely  doing  what  we  know  tends 
to  make  us  intirely  happy  in  the 
Whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration : 
But  then  it  muft  be  confidered,  that, 
as  God  is  our  chief  Good,  our  great 
Creator,  Preferver  and  Governor,  on 
whom  we  intirely  depend  for  our 
Being,  for  all  our  Happinefs,  and 
all  our  Hopes ;  and  as  he  wills  our  Happinefs,  as 
his  End  in  giving  and  continuing  our  Beings, 
and  confequently  every  Thing  as  a  Means,  that 
is  conducive  to  it  $ — fo  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
implied  in  our  high  eft  moral  Perfection,  that  we 
be  intirely  devoted  to  Him,  that  we  do  every 
Thing  conducive  to  our  Happinefs,  in  Relation 
to  Him,  ourfelves ,  and  one  another ,  in  a  defigned 
Conformity  to  Him  as  our  great  Original  and 
Pattern,  and  in  Compliance  with  his  Will,  and 

from  a  Senfc  of  Duty  to  Him  as  our  lupreme  mo¬ 
ral 
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ral  Governor.  And  further,  as  by  Reafon  of  our 
great  Ignorance  and  Weaknefs,  we  Hand  in  much 
Need  of  his  InftruCtion  and  Affiitance,  in  order 
to  judge  what  is  truly  conducive  to  our  Happi- 
nefs,  and  to  put  it  in  PraCtice; — it  mud  confe- 
quently  be  alfo  confidered,  that  our highefl:  moral 
Perfection  implies  a  mod  grateful  and  ready  Sub- 
21*®011  to  his  InttruCtions  and  Injunctions,  and 
Uependence  upon  his  Aids  and  Affiftances  to  ren¬ 
der  al!  our  Endeavours  fuccefsful,  in  the  Purfuit 
of  our  true  and  everlafting  Happinefs.  But  the 
more  particular  Profecution  of  thefe  Subje&s  will 
be  the  Bufinefs  of  Ethics  or  Moral  Philofophy ,  c  Im¬ 
perially  as  it  is  improved  by  Ghriflianity,  '  ' 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Mind ,  from  its  firjl 
Notices ,  towards  its  utmofi  Perfection. 
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MEAN  time,  I  would,  in  Purfuance  of 
my  firft  Defign,  make  a  few  Obser¬ 
vations,  agreeable  to  the  Sketch  here 
laid  down,  on  the  gradual  Progrefs 
of  the  human  Mind,  from  the  firft 
Notices  of  Senfe  and  Intellect ,  to  its 
higheft  Perfedtion  and  Happinefs. 

As  to  its  firfl  Notices,  they  are 
doubtlefs  thofe  of  Senfe,  but  diredfly 
joined  with  a  Confcioufnefs  of  its  Perceptions. 
Warmth  and  Hunger,  and  probably  fome  Pains, 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  Senfations  it  hath  before  its 
Birth  ;  and  when  it  comes  into  the  Light  of  this 
World,  it  is  diredtly  imprefTed  with  the  Senfe  of 
Light  and  Colors,  as  well  as  Sounds,  'Fades, 
Qdors,  with  frequent  uneafy  and  painful  Senfa- 
tions,  &c.  All  thefe  dill  more  and  more  awaken 
its  Confcioufnefs ;  and  every  frefh  Notice  of  Senfe 
and  Confcioufnefs,  dill  goes  on  to  excite  its  Ad¬ 
miration,  and  engage  its  Attention.  Being  a  per- 
fedf  Stranger  to  every  Thing  about  it,  it  has  eve¬ 
ry  Thing 'to  learn.  To  this  it  diligently  applies 
itfclf,  as  its  Confcioufnefs  more  and  more  awakens, 
upon  the  Repetition,  every  Moment,  of  frefh  Im- 
preffions  of  Senfe.  Thus,  by  Degrees,  having  a 
great  Number  of  Feelings,  Tades,  Odors,  Sounds, 
and  vifible  Objedts,  frequently  repeating  their  fe- 
v:ral  ImprciTions,  and  its  confcious  Memory  dill 
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enlarging,  it  begins,  by  Means  of  the  intelleXual 
Light,  with  which  it  finds  its  Confcioufnefs  at¬ 
tended,  gradually  to  colleX  and  recoiled  the  fe- 
veral  Relations  and  ConneXions  it  obferves  to 
obtain  among  its  various  Ideas  ^  And  at  length, 
when  it  is  in  Eafe,  it  difcovers  a  wonderful  Cu- 
riofity  and  Delight  in  obferving  thefe  Connecti¬ 
ons,  as  well  as  being  imprefied  with  new  Ideas. 

2.  It  has  been  made  very  evident  both  by  Rea¬ 
ding  and  Experiment  *,  “  That 
the  ObjeCts  of  Sight  and  Touch  are 
intirely  different  and  diftinX  Things  j 
that  there  is  no  neceflary  Connection 
between  them ;  that  Things  vifible 
are  only  arbitrary  Signs  of  T  hings 
tangible;  that  the  one  hath  the  Nature  of  a  Lan¬ 
guage  with  Regard  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
Connection  between  them  is  to  be  learned  only 
by  Experience,  as  that  between  Words  and  the 
Things  fignified  by  them:”  And  particularly, 
that  as  all  vifible  ObjeXs  or  Ideas  are  only  in  the 
Mind;  fo  a  Man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee 
which  muft  alfo  be  the  Cafe  of  Infants,  can  at 
in  it  have  no  Notion  of  Difiance,  nor  of  any  Con¬ 
nexion  between  Things  vifible  and  tangible,  and 
consequently,  that  both  Di fiance  and  fuch  a  Con¬ 
nection  muft  be  1  earn’d  by  long  Trial  and  Expe- 
rience.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  a  Matter  of  great 
Ex  ere  fie  of  Thought  in  an  infant  Mind  to  Team 
this  Connexion,  and  particularly,  to  learn  the 
Nctum  of  the  various  Diftance's  and  Situations 
ot  Things  tangible,  by  its  Obfervations  on  the 
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various  Degrees  of  Strength  or  Weaknefs,  of  Vr- 
vidnefs  or  Faintnefs  of  the  Light  reflected  from 
them,  in  the  Things  vifible  conftantly  connected 
with  them.  At  the  fame  time  that  it  has  thefe 
Things  to  learn,  which  mu  ft  be  a  laborious 
Work,  as  being  the  fame  Thing  with  learning  a 
Language,  it  is  alfo  learning  the  Names  of 
Things,  and  the  Connection  and  Ufe  of  Words, 
which  is  another  Language.  And,  as  if  all  thefe 
were  not  Talk  enough,  it  hath  all  this  While,  to 
be  learning  how  to  ufe  its  Limbs  3  its  Hands  in 
handling,  its  Tongue,  and  other  Organs  of 
Speech,  in  making  and  imitating  Sounds,  and  its 
whole  Body  in  all  its  Exertions,  and  particularly, 
at  length,  the  Poize  of  its  Center  of  Gravity,  and 
the  Ufe  of  its  Feet  in  walking. 

3.  All  thefe  Things  require  a  great  deal  of 
earneft  Application,  and  the  Exer- 
cife  of  much  Thought  and  Experi¬ 
ence.  So  that  it  feems  evident  that 
thofe  little  Creatures,  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  do  consider,  reflect  and 
think  a  prodigious  deal  more  than 
we  are  commonly  apt  to  imagine ; 
and  I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  avoid  admitting 
that  the  Soul’s  Capacity  is  as'  great  from  the  firft 
Moment  as  ever  it  is.  For  it  is  plain,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  they  learn  two  diftinht 
Languages  within  the  two  firft  Years  of  their  Life 
to  a  good  Degree  of  Perfection  ;  I  mean  the  Con¬ 
nection  between  tangible  and  vifible  Objects, 
and  between  both  of  them  and  Words,  and  be- 
fides  this,  a  confiderable  Degree  of  Dexterity  in 

the  Ufe  of  their  Limbs,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  a 
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great  deal  more  than  they  ever  learn  in  fo  much 
Time  afterwards. 

Hence  the  Reafon  why  fo  many  little,  low, 
weak  and  child ifh  Things  appear  in  them,  which 
we  are  apt  to  defpife  and  think  beneath  our  No¬ 
tice,  is  not  want  of  good  Senfe  and  Capacity,  but 
nicer Jy  want  of  Experience  and  Opportunity  for 
intellectual  Improvements.  Hence  alfo  it  appears, 
that  we  ought  to  think  little  Children  to  be  Per- 
fons  of  much  more  Importance  than  we  ufually 
apprehend  them  to  be ;  and  how  indulgent  we 
Ihould  be  to  their  inquifitive  Curiofity  as  being 
Strangers j  with  how  much  Candor,  Patience 
and  Care,  we  ought  to  bear  with  them  and  in- 
Eruct  them  j  with  how  much  Decency,  Plonor 
and  Integrity,  we  ought  to  treat  them  \  and  how 
careful  it  concerns  us  to  be,  not  to  fay  or  do  any 
^  hmg  to  them,  or  before  them,  that  favours  of 
FaKhood  or  Deceit,  or  that  is  in  any  Kind  inde¬ 
cent  or.  vicious.  Pueris  maxima  debetur  Reve¬ 
rent  i  a  ^  is  a  good  trite  old  Saying. 

4*  b  or  it  is  to  be  obferved,  in  the  next  Place, 
Of  their  w^e  Children  are  acquiring  a 

Kn  ovule ge  general  Knowlege  of'  the  fenfible 

of  Perfons ,  WorIc|  about  them,  they  are  at  the 
Relations  ’  *~anle  time  Iearning  the  Knowlege  of 
and  Duties.  the  Per*°ns  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe  ;  their  Dependence  on  them, 
and  the  Relations  they  Hand  in  to  them  ;  a  Notion. 

°tnjIean  and  tUUW'  and  thence  a  very  quick  Senfe 
of  Jultice  and  Injury,  as  well  as  of  good  Ufa^e, 

enevolence  and  Gratitude.  All  this  appears  ob¬ 
vious  to  them  from  Confcioufnefs  and  Reflection* 
and  Attention  to  that  inward,  intuitive,  intel¬ 
lectual  Light,  which  as  I  have  obferved  be- 
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fore  %  perpetually  fhines  in  upon  their  little 
Minds,  from  the  DFI  FY,  the  Father  of  Lights^ 
and  the  Father  of  their  Spirits.  Hence  they  i'oon 
apprehend  the  Relations  of  Caufes  and  EfFecis, 
of  Whole  and  Parts>  of  Things  equal,  greater  or 
lefs,  of  Things  like  and  unlike,  of  Things  the 
lame,  different  and  contrary,  of  general  Names 
and  Notions,  and  Analogies  from  Things  fenfible 
to  Things  fpiritual  and  moral,  of  Actions  ne- 
ceflary  and  voluntary,  and  of  Things  done  with 
Defign,  and  by  Accident,  &c.  By  Reflection  and 
Oblcrvation  alfo,  they  judge  of  others  by  them- 
felves  ;  fo  that  in  three  or  four  Years,  with  a 
little  Teaching,  they  begin  to  have  a  Notion  of 
Perfons,  as  being  an  intirely  different  and  diffineb 
Sort  of  Beings  from  meer  ObjeCts  of  Senfe. 
They  foon  know  that  a  Stone  in  falling,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  in  running,  the  Wind  in  blowing,  the  Fire  in 
burning,  &c.  knows  not  what  it  does,  and  nei¬ 
ther  aefs  voluntarily,  nor  with  Defign.  Whereas 
a  Man  or  a  Boy,  they  apprehend,  if  he  docs 
what  is  either  pleafing  or  difpleafing,  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  them,  knows  what  he  does,  de- 
figns  to  do  it,  and  might,  if  he  would,  do  other- 
wife.  From  whence,  as  I  faid,  they  have  a 
quick  Senfe  of  good  or  ill  Ufage,  confequently, 
of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  of  Gratiude  or  Re- 
fentment,  according  as  they  take  themfelves  to 
be  well,  or  ill  treated. 

5.  IT  nce,  with  regard  to  wh at  they  do 
themfelves,  they,  by  Reflection,  foon  acquire  the 
Notions  of  Free-Agency,  and  of  Praife  or  Blame, 
according  as  they  are  confcious  of  their  doing 
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well  or  ill ;  i.  e.  according  as  they  are  fenfible 
they  aft  a  fit  and  a  reafonable  Part 
on  the  one  Hand,  or  an  unreafonable 
and  injurious  Pa,  t  on  the  other.- 
7  hence  they  foon  learn  to  have  a 
Senfe  of  Shame  and  Guilt  upon  their 
Confcioufnefs  of  having  done  amifs  ^ 
and  of  Satisfaction  and  Sef-applaufey 
when  they  think  they  have  done  well.  And 
hence  they  quickly  learn  the  Notions  of  Lawy 
Lonfciencey  Sin  and  Duty ,  efpecially  if  they  have 
had  the  Rules  explained,  and  been  duly  chaftifed 
or  applauded  when  they  have  done  ill  or  well,  by 
thofe  on  whom  they  know  they  have  a  Depen¬ 
dence,  to  whom  they  find  themfelves  account¬ 
able  -y  and  to  whom,  both  as  their  Benefactors 
and  Governors,  they  are  confcious  it  is  fit  and 
reafonable  they  fhould  be  accountable,  fince  they 
know  they  ftand  in  much  Need  of  their  Help  and 
Conduft  in  order  to  their  own  Well-being.  All 
thefe  Things  are  obvious  in  Children  of  four* 
five  or  fix  Years  old,  and  manifeftly  derive  from 
that  intellectual  Light,  of  which  I  have  often  been 
fpeaking  ;  fo  that  the  great  Concern  of  Culture* 
and  right  Education,  is  to  awaken  their  Attenti¬ 
on  to  this  inward  intuitive  Senfe  of  True  and 
Falfe,  Good  and  Bad,  Right  and  WYong  j  and 
to  fix  their  Attachment  to  the  one,  and  their 
Aversion  to  the  other*  by  Readily  affefting  them 
with  Applaufe  or  Blame,  Pleafure  or  Pain,  Joy 
or  Grief,  according  as  they  affect*  or  do,  the 
one  or  the  other. 

6.  As  the  Intelleft  and  Reafon  of  Children 
thus  manifeftly  appears  to  dawn  and  improve,  i$ 
ought  to  be  continually  encouraged  and  ajfjied  by 
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thofe  that  are  about  them,  efpeeially  thofe  that 
have  the  Condudt  of  them.  For  as 
they  are  got  into  a  World  wherein 
every  Thing  is  new  and  Grange  to 
them,  where  for  want  of  Knowlegq 
and  Experience,  they  are  liable  to 
many  Miftakes  in  their  Apprehen- 
lions,  and  to  make  a  thoufand  Blun¬ 
ders  in  their  Actions  and  Conduct; 
and  yet  in  their  original  Simplicity 
and  Well-meaning,  are  ordinarily 
very  inquifitive,  very  willing  to  be  taught  and 
conducted ;  it  is  mightily  incumbent  on  thofe  to 
whofe  Care  they  are  by  Providence  committed* 
whether  Parents,  Nurfes,  Guardians,  Mailers  or 
Tutors,  to  confider  them,  with  great  Candor* 
as  Strangers  that  need  to  be  conducted  and  afliff- 
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cd.  They  Ihould  be  ready  to  anfwer  their  little* 
Queftions ;  they  fhould  teach  them  to  reafon  by 
candidly  reafoning  with  them,  and  apply  them- 
felves  with  great  Tendernefs,  Patience  and  Alli- 
duity*  to  guide  and  inftruct  them.  And  as  they 
grow  capable  of  confidermg  the  Connections  of 
Caufes  and  Effefis^  &c.  they  fhould  open  their 
Minds,  and  turn  their  Attention  to  the  Survey 
of  all  Nature,  leading  them  to  obferve  the  Con¬ 
trivance,  Beauty  and  Ufefulnefs  of  every  Thing 
before  their  Eyes,  and  efpeeially  thofe  Things 
they  find  molt  neceffary,  ufeful  and  pleafing  to 
thcmfelves,  and  on  which  their  own  Subfi hence 
and  Comfort  more  immediately  depend.  Thence, 
above  all  Things,  they  jhould  conduct  them  to  the 
Apprehenfion,  and  fome  juft  Conceptions,  of  the 
true  Caufe  of  every  Thing  in  all  Nature  ; — that 
Being  who  is  their  Father  and  Authr>  who  up¬ 
holds 
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holds  their  Souls  in  Life ,  who  rcplenijhes  them  with 
his  Loving  Kinndnefs  and  tender  Mercies  y  and  who 
is  the  great  Lord  and  common  Father  of  all- 
Things,  both  in  Heaven  and  Earth.  From  thefe 
Apprehenflons,  it  will  be  eafy  to  teach  them  to 
deduce  their  Duty  and  Obligations  to  Him,  of 
Love,  Gratitude,  Truif,  Resignation  and  Obe¬ 
dience  ;  and  to  convince  them  that  they  fhould 
be  as  like  Him  as  ever  they  are  able,  pure  as  He 
is  pure ,  righteous  as  He  is  righteousy  kind  and  mer¬ 
ciful  as  He  is ;  that  they  fhould  praife  Him  daily 
for  every  Thing  they  enjoy,  pray  to  Him  for 
whatfoever  they  want,  and  live  under  an  habitual 
Senfe  of  their  Dependence  upon  Him*  and  their 
Obligations  to  His  infinite  Goodnefs.  To  thefe 
Purpofes,  let  them  not  only  be  taught  to  live  in. 
the  daily  Exercife  of  Devotion  by  themfelves,  but 
alfo  to  attend  fteadily  on  the  public  Worfhip* 
both  in  the  Family,  and  at  the  Church,  where 
the  Sight  and  Example  of  others,  will  mightily 
contribute  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  in  their 
Minds  a  Senfe  of  thefe  Things,  which  will  be 
apt  ftrongly  to  influence  the  ConduX  of  their 
whole  Lives. 


7.  As  they  begin  to  grow  acquainted  with  the 
Family  and  Neighbourhood,  and  nr  , 
their  Connexions  with  thefe  and  all  J  mora^ 
that  are  about  them  ;  when  they  al~ 
jfo  fee  how  their  own  Comfort  and 
Well-being  depends  on  the  Effeem,. 

Love  and  good  Offices  of  others, 
and  that  thefe  depend  on  their  own 
duX,  and  Return  of  good  Offices ; — 
have  it  inculcated  upon  them,  that  as  they  would 
be  fecure  from  all  Injuries,  and  the  ill  Treatment 
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of  others,  fo  they  nruft  avoid  every  Thing  that  is 
injurious  and  abufive  towards  them  ;  that  as  they 
would  exped  the  Benevolence  and  good  Offices 
of  others,  they  mutt  be  full  of  Good-will,  and 
ready  to  every  good  Office  towards  them  ;  and 
confequently,  that  they  fhould  delight  in  every, 
honeft,  faithful,  kind  and  obliging  Thing,  where¬ 
by  they  may  recommend  themfelves  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence,  Lfteem  and  Good-will  of  all  Mankind 
with  whom  they  have  to  do.  And  as  they  go  on 
to  enlarge  their  Acquaintance  with  the  World 
about  them,  and  to  have  a  Notion  of  their  Con¬ 
nections  with  the  Town  in  which  they  live,  the 
Government  and  Kingdom  to  which  they  belong,, 
and,  in  general,  with  the  whole  Species ;  they 
fhould  be  led  on  to  a  Senfe  of  Order  and  public 
Virtue,  to  the  Love  of  their  Country,  and  finally 
of  the  whole  human  Kind.  They  fhould,  at  the 
fame  Time  be  led  to  look  for  their  own  Weal  in 
that  of  the  whole  Community,  nay  of  the  whole 
moral  Syflem,  and  in  fine  to  a  Conduct  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  whole  of  thefe  Duties . 

8.  But  further,  as  from  their  early  Acquain¬ 


tance  with  the  Objeds  of  their  Ap¬ 
petites ,  from  whence  they  derive  a 
very  exquifite  Pleafure,  they  con- 
trad:  a  violent  Attachment  to  them, 
and  an  Impatience  of  whatever  may 
interrupt  or  controul  the  Gratifica¬ 


tion  of  them  ;  and  as  this  Impetuofity  is*  in  ma¬ 
ny  Inftarvces,  not  only  utterly  inconfiflent  with 
their  Duty  and  true  Intereft,  both  with  regard  to 
God  and  Man,  but  a  flrong  Temptation  to  the. 
Violation  of  it;  they  fhould,  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  be  inured  to  the  Pradice  of  Self-denial,, 
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and  the  Moderation  and  Reflraint  of  their  Appe¬ 
tites  and  Faffions,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  capable, 
be  {hewn  the  Reafonablenefs  and  Necefhty  of 
their  fo  doing,  in  order  to  their  own  trued  In- 
tereft.  In  order  to  this,  the  widely  different  Na¬ 
tures  and  Intereffs  of  Soul  and  Body,  Time  and 
Eternity,  fhould  be  explained  to  them,  with  the 
Evidences  of  a  future  State.  Confequently  they 
may  be  made  to  fee  of  how  much  Importance  it 
is  to  be,  in  a  good  Meafure,  difengaged  from  the 
Body  and  Time,  fo  fhort  and  uncertain  ;  and 
how  much  they  ought  to  cultivate  the  Soul,  and 
improve  it  in  Knowlege  and  Virtue,  of  which 
they  can  never  be  difpoflefled,  not  even  by  Death 
itfelf,  thefe  being  Treafures  which  they  can  carry 
with  them  into  another  State, — Treafures  too 
that  will  be  as  everlafting  as  that  State  itfelf !  And 
as  our  real  Well-being  depends  on  Order ,  which 
again  depends  on  Law  and  Rule,  of  whofe  Fit- 
nefe  they  are  not  yet  competent  Judges  (tho’  they 
are  to  be  led  to  reafon  and  judge  for  themfelves, 
as  faft  as  their  Capacity  will  admit),  they  fhould, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  inured  to  Humility,  and 
Obedience  to  Government,  nay  even  to  an  im¬ 
plicit  Obedience,  till  they  are  able  to  fudge  for 
themfelves;  and  they  fhould  be  kept,  as  much  as 
poflible,  from  all  bad  Company,  which  will  be 
extremely  apt  to  miflead  them. 

9.  As  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Children  have 
all  along,  from  their  firft  Capacity 
for  it,  been  taught  to  read  and  write , 
it  concerns  thofe  who  have  the  Con¬ 
duct:  of  them,  to  put  them  upon  the 
Pradlice  of  Reading  and  Writing,  particularly 
with  a  View  to  enlarge  and  improve  their  Minds, 
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with  the  moft  inftruSive,  ufeful  and  engaging 
Things  in  Hiftory,  Poetry,  Morality,  ancf  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  fame  Time 
that  they  are  direded  to  the  reading  of  thefe 
Things,  their  Attention  fhould  be  awakened  to 
a  right  Undemanding  of  them  ;  to  which  Pur- 
pofe,  putting  them  upon  writing  out  the  moft 
ftriking  Paftag  es  would  be  very  conducive.  By 
this  Means  their  Attention  would  be  the  more  en¬ 
gaged  ;  they  would  have  a  little  Treafure  which 
they  could  call  their  own,  of  the  wifeft  and  moft 
ufeful  Things,  and  would  put  the  greater  Value 
upon  them,  under  the  Notion  of  their  being  a 
Treafure  of  their  own.  By  the  Way,  Care 
fhould  be  taken,  and  Means  contrived,  as  far  as 
can  confift  with  good  Government,  to  put  and 
keep  them  always  in  a  good  Humour,  which  will 
make  every  Thing  take  the  better  Effed. 

JO.  By  this  Time  wc  may  begin  to  lead  them 
to  a  Senfe  of  the  Charms  of  Mufic, 
and  the  Myfteries  of  Numbers  and 
geometrical  Figure*,  with  the  Rea- 
fonings  and  Operations  relating  to 
them,  as  far  as  their  Capacities  will 
admit,  which  are  of  the  greateft  Ufe* 
as  they  tend  to  ripen  their  Minds,  by  inuring 
them  to  ftrong  Application,  and  a  clofe  Way  of 
thinking.  But  Care  fhould  be  taken  that  thefe 
Exercifes  do  not  confift  of  meer  Abftradions, 
and  barren  ufelefs  Speculations,  but  be  turned’  as 
much  as  poflible  to  Fads,  and  Things  practical 
and  ufeful  in  Life.  By  the  Time  they  are  ten  or 
twelve  Years  old,  they  may  be  taught  from  Maps* 
a  general  Notion  of  the  Earth,  the  Situation  of 
the  fcveral  Countries  and  Kingdoms  upon  it,. 
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with  fome  Sketch  of  the  Hifiory  of  the  feveral 
Nations  inhabiting  it;  and  at  the  fame  Time, 
from  Schemes  and  Globes,  a  confiderable  Notion 
of  the  Heavens,  and  the  Syftem  of  the  World  in 
general,  as  well  as  this  Globe  of  the  Earth  in  par¬ 
ticular.  All  this  would  vaftly  tend  to  enlarge 
their  Minds,  and  give  them  a  great  and  generous 
Way  of  Thinking. 

1 1 .  And  now  if  they  are  defigned  for  a  public 
Education,  they  are  to  be  taught  the  n  r  ~ 
Principles  of  Grammar  and  Lan-  GfGiam- 
guage,  into  which  they  ftiould,  in-  mar>  ^an- 
deed,  be  initiated  by  fix  or  feven  &?*£**> 
Years  old.  At  the  fame  Time  the 
Connexion  between  their  own  and 
other  Languages,  fhould  be  carefully  ffciry* 
explained,  by  inftruding  them  in  an 
Englijk ,  Latin  and  French  Grammar.  Thus  by 
Twelve  or  Fourteen,  they  may  become  pretty 
well  verfed  in  the  Conftrudion  of  Speech,  both 
Latin  and  French ,  as  well  as  Englijh .  In  two 
or  three  Years  more  they  may  be  tolerably 
grounded  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures  in  thofe  venerable 
and  noble  Languages  of  Antiquity,  in  which  they 
were  at  firft  written,  with  other  excellent  Pieces 
of  Oratory ,  Hiftory,  Poetry ,  and  Morality,  which 
were  the  greateft  Works  of  Genius,  and  have 
flood  the  Teft  of  Time,  and  been  handed  down 
to  us  thro’  the  feveral  Ages  of  Mankind.  All 
this  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  refine  and  polifh  the 
Mind,  to  give  it  a  noble  Tafte  for  the  fublimeft 
Beauties,  as  well  as  the  jufteft  Sentiments  and 
nneft  Maxims  of  true  Wifcfem ;  which,  there¬ 
fore,  thould  be  carefully  pointed  out,  and  ilJuftrated 
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to  them,  relating  both  to  Things  human  and  di¬ 
vine.  In  particular,  fome  good  Rhet  ric  and  Po- 
ctry ,  with  the  Mythology  of  the  Ancients,  fhould 
now  be  explai  ned  to  them ;  and  they  fhould  begin  to 
acquaint  themfelves  w  ith  th zHiflory  of  the  World, 
both  facred  and  prophane ,  together  with  the  Know- 
lege  both  of  the  Times  and  Places  of  the  feveral 
FaXs,  from  Geography  and  Chronology ,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern.  I  would  have  them  carried  as 
far  as  may  be  in  thefe  Things  by  the  Time  they 
arrive  at  the  Age  of  Sixteen  or  Eighteen. 

12.  At  this  Age  it  will  be  time  for  them  to 
have  their  Minds  clofely  turned  in¬ 
ward  upon  themfelves,  to  take  an  ex- 
aX  View  of  their  intellectual  Pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  Objects  of  them,  by 
the  Studies  of  Metaphyfcs  and  Logics  y 
in  which  they  are  taught  the  great  firft  Princi¬ 
ples  of  eternal  Truth,  and  how  to  make  Deduc¬ 
tions  from  them  ;  as  alfo  a  thorough  Knowlege  of 
the  Operations  and  Procedure  of  the  Mind,  with 
a  juft  Notion  of  right  Reafoning,  and  of  ranging 
and  methodizing  their  Thoughts,  from  the  feve¬ 
ral  Relations  and  Connexions  of  Thing'.  Upon 
this  fhould  at  the  fame  time  be  built  amor e  criti¬ 
cal  Knowlege  of  Language,  and  its  Procedure 
from  literal,  to  juft  figurative  Expreftions  of  the 
Senfe  of  the  Mind  ;  and  from  the  true  Art  of 
Reafoning,  which  addrefies  the  Underftanding, 
to  the  right  Art  of  Perfuading,  addrefied  to  the 
Paflions.  This  ftiould  be  taught  in  a  Manner, 
fo  far  from  clouding,  dazzling  and  mifguiding  the 
Underftanding,  as  to  be  rather  fubfervient  to  it, 
by  giving  it  a  clearer  Apprehenfion  of  its  ObjeXs, 
and  by  more  ftrongly  engaging  its  Attention  to 
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the  Truth,  and  Right  of  the  Cafe,  as  well  as  a 
Love  to  it,  and  Delight  in  it.  To  this  Purpofe, 
the  various  Stiles  in  juft  Writing,  correfponding 
to  the  various  Subjects  and  Purpofes,  fhould  be 
critically  underftood,  and  every  T  hing  in  I  hink- 
ing  and  Speaking  be  reduced  to  the  Standard  oi 
Truth  and  Nature,  without  any  Sophiftry,  Dii- 
guife  or  falfe  Coloring. 

13  From  the  Doctrine  of  juft  Reafoning  and 
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exadt  Speaking,  it  will  be  proper,  in 
the  next  Place,  to  lead  the  Mind  on 
to  the  fublime  Mathematics  (the  firft 
and  eafieft  Things  of  this  kind,  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  be  already  known). 

Here  is  opened  a  fpacious  Field  of  Certainty  and 
Demonftration,  highly  raifing  and  improving  the 
Mind  in  a  vaft  Scene  of  eternal  Truths,  in  the 
Dodtrine  of  Numbers  and  Magnitudes ,  with  their 
various  Proportions;  and  in  that  wonderful  En¬ 
gine  of  Mathematical  Reafoning,  called  Algebra , 
by  the  Help  of  which,  the  Mind  works  itfelf  into 
the  Difcovery  and  Underftanding  of  the  fublimeft: 
Truths,  and  traverfes  the  whole  vifible  Creation 
of  God,  where  all  Things  are  found  to  be  done 
conformable  to  thofe  fublime  Principles.  And  as 
the  Mind  is  luppoftd  to  have  been  already  con- 
verfant  in  Eloquence ,  Poetry  and  Mufiic ,  fo  it 
fhould  now  be  led  into  a  Tafte  of  the  other  fine 
Arts,  Painting ,  Sculpture  and  Architect  which 
in  lome  Meafure  depend  on  the  Knowlege  of 
mathematical  Proportions. 

14.  I  could  with  the  Minds  of 
Children,  as  I  obferved  above,  were 
early  initiated  in  the  Study  c  f  Nature , 
by  being  led  into  the  eafieft  and  moft 
delightful  Things  in  Natural Hifitory ,  and  a  general 
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Sufycy  of  the  mighty  W°rks  of  God,  both  in  Hea- 
en  and  Earth  ;  to  which,  as  they  further  ripen, 
their  Attention  fliould  be  now  more  ftrongly  turn- 
Cd  by  a  Variety  of  Experiments.  And  when  they 
are  faEmfhed  with  a  confidence  Apparatus  in  the 
£kill  of  mathematical  Reafoning,  they  fhould  next 
be  taught  to  apply  it  in  Pbyfics,  or  the  Study  of 
Mature,  the  Laws  of  Motion,  Gravitation,  Elaf- 
ticity,  Eledrieity,  Light,  Colors,  Sounds  and 
other  fenfible  Qualities.  From  thence  they  fhould 
proceed  to  the  Knowlege  of  every  Thing  that 
can  be  difeovered  in  the  Elements ,  Earth,  Water, 
Air  and  Fire,  and  in  all  the  various  Tribes  of 
Creatures  in  this  terraqueous  Globe,  both  Mine- 
ra  ,  Vegetable  and  Animal.  In  all  thefe  they  mu  ft 
be  led  to  take  Notice  of  the  wonderful  Art,  Con- 
riedions,  Defign  and  Contrivances  that  mani- 
feltly  appear  in  them  all,  and  of  every  Thin* 
that  is  ufeful  for  the  Comfort  and  Elegance  of 
Life,  while  we  continue  in  this  prefent  State.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  Things,  they  fhould  be  fur* 
ther  led  on  to  obferve  and  underftand  the  Con¬ 
nexion  which  this  Globe  itfelf,  and  all  the  Crea¬ 
tures  in  it,  have  with  the  Sun ,  who  is  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  all  Light  and  Life  to  the  whole  Syftem  of 
the  Planets  and  Comets  belonging  to,  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  him  :  And  from  thence  they  fhould  rife  to 
the  prodigious  Hoft  of  Stars  analagous  to  him, 
on  whom  the  like  Syftems  may  be  fuppofed  to 
depend. 

^  I  bis  is  the  Subje<ft  of  AJlronomy .  And  now 
the  Contemplation  of  that  World  of  Things  ex- 
tremely  little  beneath  us,  as  well  as  of  Things 
vaflly  great,  diftant  and  remote  from  us  (alike 
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beyond  the  Ken  of  the  naked  Eye,  and  difco- 
vered  only  by  the  Help  of  Optic  Glafies)  equally 
demand  their  Attention,  prodigioufly  enlarge  their 
Imaginations  and  Underftandings,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  lead  them  to  the  moft  grand,  the 
moft  auguft  Apprehenfions  of  the  DEITY,  and 
of  his  moft  extenfive  Benevolence  to  all  his  U'hde 
Family ,  in  Heaven  and  Earth .  Thus,  while  they 
have  an  admiring  Senfeof  the  Beauty,  Harmony, 
Order  and  Ufefulnefs  appearing  in  the  whole 
Syjlem  of  Nature ,  they  will  be  led  to  a  Senfe  of 
the  like  Beauty,  Harmony  and  Order,  which 
ought  to  obtain  in  the  moral  Syflem ,  and  of  the 
Happinefs  refulting  from  it,  which  now  lhould 
be  the  Subje£I  of  their  moft  intenfe  Study,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  excellent  Saying  of  Tully ; — Homo 
ertus  eft  ad  mundum  conte?nplandum  iff  imitandum. 

15.  Now,  conformable  to  Tully  $  fage  Saying, 
we  have  fuppofed  the  Mind,  from  ^  <77 
the  firft  Dawn  of  Senfe,  bufied  in  the  H  » 
Contemplation  of  itfelf,  and  the  fen -  jri  , 
file  World  around  it.  Wehavealfo 
fuppofed  that,  from  this  Contemplation,  and  the 
Inftru£lion  of  thofe  with  whom  it  has  been  con- 
verfant,  it  is  convinced  of  the  Exiftence  of  the 
DEITY,  the  Author  of  all  Things,  and  gra¬ 
dually  attains  fome  juft  Notions  of  Him  who  is 
the  Father  of  Spirits.  But  we  muft  not  flop 
here ;  elfe  the  Chriftian  Philofophy  would  fall 
fhortof  the  Heathen,  as  delivered  by  Tully.  The 
Mind  is  to  be  led  on  farther  to  Imitation^  as  well 
as  Contemplation.  It  is  to  proceed,  in  the  Study 
of  moral  Philofophy ,  Eth’cs ,  Theology,  &c.  to  con¬ 
template  the  whole  intelledtualWosU^ — God  Him- 
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{e,f,  and  that  World  of  Spirits  derived  from 
Him,  dependent  on  Him,  and  fubjedied  to  his 
(government.  Here  it  is  to  be  convinced,  that 
the  foie  Objeiff  of  His  moral  Government,  the 
great  End  of  the  Exiftence  of  intellectual  Natures , 
anJ  of  all  his  Difpenfations  towards  them,  is  to 
lead  them  gradually  on  through  a  Courfe  of  Dif- 
cjplme  to  their  higheft  Perfection  and  Happinefs, 
which  conhffs  in  their  Knowlege  of  Him,  Con¬ 
formity  to  Him,  and  Enjoyment  of  Him,  their 
iovereign  Good.  Here  then  opens  another  vaft 
bcene  of  neceflary  and  eternal  Truths,  from  the 
Contemplation  of  which  the  Mind  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  ;  and,  as  obferved  above,  will  be  dif- 
poted  to  the  Love  and  Imitation  of  the  general 
Haimony,  and  to  a  Correfpondence  with  the  be-' 
nevolent  and  divine  Plan. 

But,  in  order  to  condudl  ourfelves  the  better 
in  thefe  studies,  our  firft  Aim  fhould  be  to  gain 
a  right  Knowlege  of  ourfelves,  our  own  intel¬ 
lectual  and  adfive  Powers,  our  various  Affections 
and  Exertions,  by  Concioufnefs  and  Reflection  ; 
and  thence  to  form  a  Notion,  not  only  of  other 
created  Spirits,  but  especially  of  GOD  the  great 
I  arent  Spirit,  by  fubflituting  the  greatefl,  both 
natural ,  and  moral  Perfections  we  And  in  our¬ 
felves  wherewith  to  conceive  of  Him  and  his  Dif¬ 
penfations  towards  us,  removing  from  them  all 
Limitation  and  Imperfection.  For  by  the  Intel- 
JeHua’  Light  wherewith  he  perpetually  irradiates 
our  Minds,  we  not  only  Pee  his  absolute  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  neceflary  Exigence,  but  alfo  our 
own  intire  Dependence  on  Him,  and  our  Rela¬ 
tion  and  Obligations  to  Him  3  from  whence  evi- 
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Gently  refults  the  Fitnefs,  Decency  and  Duty  of 
all  thofe  Affe&ions,  and  that  Behaviour  which 
we  manifeftly  owe  to  H  in  ;  and  which  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  general  Names  of  Piety  and 
Adoration.  By  the  fame  Light  which  attends  our 
looking  inward  on  ourfelves,  and  confidering  our 
own  Nature  and  our  Relations  and  Connections 
one  with  another,  we,  in  like  Manner,  evidently 
'difeern  what  Affections  and  Behaviour  are  fit, 
decent  and  due  from  us  to  ourjelves ,  and  to  each 
other ,  implied  in  the  Terms  Moderation ,  Probity 
and  Benevolence ;  and  aifo  that  Happinefs  and 
’Self- enjoyment  which  refults  from  being  confcious 
of  our  affecting  and  behaving  accordingly,  as 
well  as  the  Remorfe  and  Mifery  arifing  from  our 
affecting  and  acting  otherwife.  Thus  our  Per¬ 
ception  of  eternal  Truth,  and  Love  of  Order,  in 
Conformity  to  it,  leads  the  Mind  to  its  Union 
with  the  eternal  God,  and  the  Happinefs  of  his 
everlafting  Kingdom,  in  the  Conduct  and  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  World,  which  confiffs  in  the 
univerfal  Order,  Harmony  and  Happinefs  of  all 
intelligent  active  Beings  that  are  qualified  for  it. 

16.  But  as  we  are  by  the  Condition  of  our 
Natures  or  Circumftances,  efpecially  n 
the  human  Species,  cantoned  out  in-  QhZci- 
to  various  particular  Societies,  it  is  nomy  and 
necefTary,  in  order  to  our  Perfection, 
that  we  be  trained  up  to  act  a  good  Part,  under 
the  Difcipline  of  thefe  Societies  in  our  Pro^refs 
towards  this  heavenly  Happinefs.  The  firft°So- 
ciety  is  that  of  the  Family  to  which  we  belong 
I  his  leads  us  to  the  Study  o \  0 Economy,  which 
provides  for  the  Weal  of  thefe  firft  Rudiments  of 
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Society  founded  in  Nature,  (called  Families)  in 
which  we  are  to  be  carried  thro’  the  fird  Stage  of 
Life,  and  fitted  to  act  a  good  Part,  in  making  a  fur¬ 
ther  Progrefs  towards  our  Perfection,  under  the  Dif- 
cipline  of  the  civil  Community  to  which  we  belong, 
which  is  founded  in  Compact,  either  explicit  or  ta¬ 
cit,  being  a  voluntary  Combination  of  a  greatNum- 
ber  of  Individuals  to  promote  their  Welfare  in  the 
common  Good  of  the  whole  Community  ;  in 
which,  each  one  is  to  feek  his  own  Weal  and 
Happinefs,  both  temporal  and  fpiritual.  Hence 
arifes  Polity,  or  the  Art  of  good  Government, 
both  Civil  and  Ecclefiaflical ,  which  confids  in  the 
Agreement  of  Communities  on  certain  Rules  and 
Laws  founded  in  the  common  Intered,  and  en¬ 
forced  by  proper  San&ions,  in  Conformity  to 
which,  every  Individual  is  to  refign  to  the  public 
or  prevailing  Senfe  (at  lead:  as  far  as  his  Duty  to 
God  will  permit)  as  being  the  fafed  and  mod:  ra¬ 
tional  Method  he  can  take,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
own  bed  Intered  and  Happinefs.  To  this,  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  much  conduce,  that  every  one  be 
trained  up  in  this  Spirit  of  Refignation  to  the 
public  Senfe,  as  far  as  pofiible,  and  in  an  ardent 
Love  of  the  pulic  Good  of  his  Country  and  public 
Order ;  as  alfo  in  an  exa£t  Knowlege  of  it,  and 
the  Laws  founded  in  it.  To  this  fhould  be  joined 
a  faithful  Conformity  to  thefe  Laws,  when  known, 
with  an  earned  Zeal  and  Adivity  in  whatever 
may  tend  to  promote  the  public  Intered ;  for 
which  Purpofe,  Ledons  concerning  the  Glory  of 
public  Virtue,  public  Ufefulnefs,  and  deferving- 
well  of  Mankind,  are  to  be  frequently  incul¬ 
cated. 
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ty.  But  as  we  are  attended  with  innumerable 
Impre/Iions  of  Senfe,  and  Solicitati-  ^  ~ 
ons  of  Imagination  and  Appetite,  ^  In- 
continually  diverting  our  Attention 
and  Affedtions  from  thefe  Refledi- 
ons,  and  from  the  inward  Light  at¬ 
tending  them,  and  ftrongly  tempt¬ 
ing  us  to  the  Violation  of  Order  and 
LaiVy  both  moral  and  political ;  it 
nnift  be  obferved,  laftJy,  that  God 
hath  from  the  Beginning,  in  great 
Companion  to  Mankind,  intruded 
us  more  perfedly  in  the  Knowlege 
of  thefe  moll  important  Things  by  Revelation , 
wherein  He  hath  ufed  a  Variety  of  Means  to  en¬ 
gage  our  Attention  to  them ;  and,  upon  our  De¬ 
viation  from  them,  to  reclaim  us  to  Order,  and 
reftore  us  to  his  Favor,  in  which  alone  confifts 
our  true  Happinefs.  Hence  it  is  that  He  hath 
condescended  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  low 
Capacities  of  the  general  Rate  of  Mankind,  by 
uiing  vanqus  Types  and  Emblems,  and  a  moft 
eautiful  and  inflrudive  Language  taken  from 
what  is  familiar  among  us,  wherewith  to  repre- 
*ent  and  fhadow  forth  his  Perfedions  and  Dif- 
penfations,  which  are  vaftly  above  cur  Compre- 
henfion  :  And  the  Nature  and  Intent  of  this  Lan¬ 
guage  fliould  be  critically  confidered,  and  well 
underftood,  with  all  the  beautiful  Analogies 
drawn  from  Things  fenfible  and  imaginable,  to 
i  hings  intelligible,  fpiritual  and  moral.  Parti- 
cuiariy,  it  mould  be  confidered  that,  in  the  Dif- 
penfation  of  his  Grace,  for  our  Recovery  from 
the  Power  and  Guilt  of  Sin  to  his  Image  and  Fa¬ 
vour,  by  the  Mediation  of  his  Son  and  the  Influ- 
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ence  of  his  Spirit,  it  is  not  his  Defign  to  teach 
us  precife  Philofophical  Notions  and  Verities,  as 
Matters  of  meer  Speculation  ;  but  rather  chiefly, 
by  as  exaCt  Conceptions  as  we  are  at  pretent  ca¬ 
pable  of,  borrowed  from  Things  common  and 
familiar  to  us,  to  promote  in  us  pure  and  holy 
Affections,  and  all  Manner  of  virtuous  Difpofi- 
tions  and  Practices  ;  to  wean  and  difengage  us 
from  fleeting  and  fenfible  Things,  from  low  ani¬ 
mal  Purluits  and  (^ratifications,  which  we  are 
fhortly  to  leave  ;  and  to  awaken  arid  engage  our 
Attention  to  fpiritual,  eternal  and  immutable 
Things,  the  Objects  ofReafon  and  Faith;  that  fo 
we  may  not  took  at  the  Things  that  are  Jeen^  which 
are  temporal ,  and  of  bounded  Profpedt^  but  may  l ,ok 
through  them  to  the  Things  that  ai  e  net  Jeen^  'which  oi  e 
eternal  and  unbounded ;  that  we  may  learn  to  love  and 
delight  in  Him,  who  is  all  and  all ,  our  chief  and 
fovereign  Cjood,  and  to  advance  ouiiclves  to  as 
near  a  Refemblance  to  Him  as  our  Natures  will 
admit  of;  that  thus  by  our  Conformity  to  Him, 
and  the  Imitation  of  Him,  we  may,  through  the 
m  eat  Mediator,  his  bleffed  Son,  and  by  the  Help 
of  his  holy  Spirit,  be  entirely  fecure  of  his  Fa¬ 
vour,  and  for  ever  happy  in  Him,  ourfelves  and 
one  another.  Here  then  we  arrive  at  our  f  erf  eft 
C  nfurnmation  and  Blifs,  our  higheft  Perfection 
and  Happinefs,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  which 
confift,  as  frequently  faid  before,  in  the  cleareft 
Knowlege  of  Him  and  ourfelvess  that  our  Minds 
can  admit  of,  and  in  the  intire  Union  of  our 
Wills,  Affect  i  ns  and  Behaviour  to  his  Will, 
and  to  the  Purity  and  Holinefs  of  his  Nature,  and 
the  bleffed  Defigns  of  his  Kingdom.  So  that  it  is 

bv  this  holy  Difciple  of  Chrijliamty  that  we  are 
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daily  to  inure  ourfelves  to  a  due  Difen gaged  nefs 
from  this  uncertain  earthly  Scene.  By  it  we  are 
to  improve  ourfelves  in  the  Knowlege  and  Love 
of  Things  unchangeable  and  eternal",  in  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  Devotion  towards  GOD,  and  in  the 
Imitation  of  Him,  till  we  are  qualified  to  quit 
this  our  prefent  Station,  and  enter  upon  that  eter¬ 
nal  Life  of  Contemplation  and  Devotion,  that  di¬ 
vine  Life  of  universal  Purity,  Probity  and  Bene¬ 
volence,  which  is  to  be  our  higheft  Perfection 
and  ever lading  Happinefs  in  the  future  State  of 
our  Exiftence. 


i 


I.  A 


For  the  life  of  the  pious  young  Philofpher ,  /  /hall 
add  f  he  two  foil, wing  excellent  Pieces ,  which 
might  not  other  wife  fail  into  his  Hands , 

I. 

A  Beautiful 

SUMMARY  DESCRIPTION 
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UNIVERSAL  NATURE, 

By  Blfhop  Berkeley,  in  reafoning  again]}  the 

,.eUc.s'  nef.  the  Beginning  of  the  Second  of 

bis  i  hree  Dialogues. 

© 

LOOK!  Are  not  the  Fields  covered  with  a 
delightful  Verdure?  Is  there  not  fomethinc 
in  the  Woods  and  Groves,  in  the  Rivers  and 
clear  Springs,  that  fooths,  that  foftens,  thattranf- 
ports  the  Soul  ?  At  the  Profoeft  of  the  wide  and 
deep  Ocean,  or  frnne  huge  Mountain,  who fe 
Fop^is  loft  in  the  Clouds,  or  of  an  old  gloomy 
h  oreir,  are  not  our  Minds  filled  with  a  plealli/r 
Horror  ?  Even  in  the  Rocks  and  Defarts,  is  there 
not  an  agreeable  WiJdnefs?  How  fincere  a  Plea- 

fIVi  T  t0  berh°!d  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
1  .  lopreferve  and  renew  our  Reliftr  foe 

them,  is  not  the  Veil  of  Night  alternately  drawn 

over  her  .ace,  and  doth  fhe  not  change  her  Drefs 

Eofed^' wT  vH0W  apt!y  are  the  Elements 
hlpofed  .  What  Variety  and  Ufe  in  Stones  and 

Metals,  and  even  in  ihe  meaneft  Produaions  of 

B  2  Nature  ? 
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Nature?  What  Delicacy,  what  Beauty,  what  Con¬ 
trivance  in  vegetable  and  animal  Bodies  ?  How 
exquifitely  are  all  I  hings  fuited  as  well  to  their 
particular  Ends,  as  to  conftitute  appofite  Parts  of 
the  Whole  ?  And  while  they  mutually  aid  and 
fupport,  do  they  not  alfo  fet  off  and  illuftrate 
each  other?  Raife  now  your  Thoughts  from  this 
Ball  of  Earth,  to  all  thofe  wbndrous  Luminaries 
that  adorn  the  high  Arch  of  Heaven.  u  What 
an  infupportably  Iplendid  and  glorious  Body  is 
the  Sun,  the  Center  of  this  our  Syftem,  and  the 
inexhauftible  Fountain  of  that  vaft  aetherial  Fluids 
which  is  the  Light  and  Life  of  this  whole  Crea¬ 
tion  ?”  The  Motion  and  Situation  oi  the  Planets, 
are  they  not  admirable  for  0  fe  and  Order  ?  W  ere 
thofe  (mlfcalled  Erratic )  Globes  e’er  known  to 
ft  ray  in  their  repeated  Journeys  through  the  path- 
lefs  Void  ?  Do  they  not  meafure  Areasround  the 
Sun,  ever  proportioned  to  the  I  imes  ?  So  fixed, 
io  immutable  are  the  Laws  by  which  the  unfeen 
Author  of  Nature  a&uates  the  Lniverfe  !  How 
vivid  and  radiant  is  the  Lufire  of  the  fixed  Stars  ? 
How  magnificent  and  rich  that  negligent  Profu- 
fon,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  fcattered 
throughout  the  whole  azure  Vault  ?  V  et  if  you 
take  the  Telefcope,  it  brings  into  your  Sight  a 
new  Hod  of  Stars  that  efcape  the  naked  Eye. 
Here  they  feem  contiguous  and  minute,  but  to  a 
nearer  View,  immenfe  Orbs  of  Light,  at  various 
Difiances,  far  fui  k  in  the  Abyfs  ot  Space  !  Now 
you  muft  call  Imagination  to  your  Aid.  The 
feeble  narrow  Scnfe  cannot  delcry  innumerable 
Worlds  revolving  round  the  central  Fires  ;  and  in 
thofe  Worlds  the” Energy  of  an  All-perfedl  Mind 
difnlay’d  in  endlcfi  Forms  !  But  neither  Sente  nor 

Imagination  arc  big  enough  to  comprehend  the 

hminn- 
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boundlefs  Extent,  with  all  its  glittering  Furni¬ 
ture  !  Though  the  labouring  Mind  exert  and 
ftrain  each  Power  to  its  utmoft  Reach,  there  ftill 
dands  out  ungrafped  a  Surplufage  immeafurable  ! 
\  et  all  the  vail  Bodies  that  compofe  this  mighty 
h  rame,  how  diftant  and  remote  foever,  are  by 
fame  fecret  Mechanifm,  feme  divine  Art  and 
rorce,  linked  in  a  mutual  Dependence  and  In- 
tercourfe  with  each  other ;  even  with  this  Earth, 
which  was  almoft  dipt  from  my  Thoughts,  and 
loii  in  the  Croud  of  Worlds !  Is  not  the  whole 
Syflem  immenfe,  beautiful,  glorious,  beyond 
Expredion,  and  beyond  Thought  ?  What  Treat¬ 
ment  then  do  thofe  Philofophers  deferve,  who 
would  deprive  thefe  noble  and  delightful  Scenes 
of  all  Reality?  How  fhould  thofe  Principles  be 
entertained,  that  lead  us  to  think  all  the  vifible 
Beauty  of  the  Creation  a  falfe  imaginary  Glare? 
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A 

Philosophical  MEDITATION, 

O  R 

PRAYER, 

Of  the  late 

Archbifhop  of  CAMBRAY: 

In  his  Demonf  ration  of  the  Exijlence  of  GODy  near - 
ly  as  it  is  exprejfed  by  Bijhop  Berkeley 

OMy  GOD,  if  the  greater  Number  of 
Mankind  do  not  difcover  Thee  in  that  glo¬ 
rious  Show  of  Nature  which  thou  haft  placed  be¬ 
fore  our  Eyes,  it  is  not  becaufe  thou  art  far  from 
every  one  of  us,  for  it  is  in  Thee  that  we  live, 
and  move ,  and  have  our  Being  :  I  hou  art  prefent 
to  us  more  than  any  Objedt  which  we  touch  with 
our  Hands,  but  our  Senfes  and  the  Paftions  which 
they  produce  in  us,  turn  our  Attention  from 
Thee.  rEhy  Light  Jhines  in  the  midjl  of  Dark - 

'*  See  Guardian ,  N°.  69. 
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nefs^  but  the  Darknejs  comprehended]  it  not,  Thou* 
O  Lord,  dofl:  every  where  difplay  thyfelf :  Thou 
fhinefl  forth  in  all  thy  Works,  but  art  not  re¬ 
garded  by  heeJlefs  and  unthinking  Man.  The 
whole  Creation  talks  aloud  of  Thee,  and  echoes 
with  the  Repetition  of  Thy  holy  Name :  But 
fuch  is  our  Infenfibility,  that  we  are  deaf  to  the 
great  and  umverfal  Voice  of  Nature.  Thou  art 
every  where  about  us,  and  within  us,  but  we 
wander  from  ourfelves,  become  Strangers  to  our 
own  Souls,  and  do  not  apprehend  Thy  Prefence* 
O  Thou,  who  art  the  eternal  Fountain  of  Light 
and  Beauty ;  who  art  the  Ancient  of  Days,  with¬ 
out  Beginning,  and  without  End  :  O  Thou,  who 
art  the  Life  of  all  that  truly  live,  thofe  can  never 
fail  to  find  Thee  who  feck  for  Thee  within  thcm- 
felves.  But  alas  !  the  very  Gifts  which  Thou  be- 
ftoweft  upon  us  do  fo  employ  our  Thoughts,  that 
they  divert  us  from  perceiving  the  Hand  that 
conveys  them  to  us.  We  live  in  Thee,  and  by 
Thee,  and  yet  we  live  without  thinking  of  Thee  : 
But,  O  Lord,  what  is  Life  in  the  Ignorance  of 
Thee  ?  A  dead  inaRive  Piece  of  Matter,  a  Flower 
that  withers,  a  River  that  glides  away,  a  Palace 
that  haftens  to  its  Ruin,  a  Picture  made  up  of 
fading  Colors,  a  Mafs  of  {Lining  Ore;  thefe, 
and  fuch  7  hings  as  thefe,  ftrike  our  Imagina¬ 
tions,  and  make  us  fenfible  of  their  Exigence,  we 
regard  them  as  Objects  capable  of  giving  us 
Pleafure,  not  confidering  that  77 wu  conveyed:  to 
us,  through  them,  all  the  Pleafure  which  we  ima¬ 
gine  they  give  us.  Such  empty  Objects  of  Senfe  as 
are  only  the  Shadows  of  Being,  take  up  and  en- 
gage  our  low  and  groveling-  Thoughts,  while 
that  Beauty  which  1  hou  haft  poured  out  on  Thy 
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Creation  is  as  a  Veil  that  hides  T  hee  from  our  Eyes. 
As  thou  art  a  Being  too  pure  and  exalted  to  pafs 
thro’  our  Senfes,  Thou  art  not  regarded  by  Men 
who  have  debafed  their  Nature,  and  made  them- 
lelves  like  the  Beads  that  perifh.  So  infatuated 
are  they,  that  notwithftanding  they  know  what 
is  Truth  and  Good,  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  Law 
and  Order,  which  (tho*  the  mod  real  and  liable 
Things)  have  neither  Figure,  nor  Color,  nor 
Sound,  nor 'Fade,  nor  Smell,  nor  any  other  fen- 
fible  Quality,  yet  they  can  doubt  of  Thy  Ex¬ 
igence,  becaufe  Thou  art  not  apprehended  by  the 
groffer  Organs  of  Senfe.  Wretches  that  we  are  ! 
we  confider  Shadows  as  Realities,  and  Truth  as 
a  Phantom  :  That  which  is  nothing  is  all  to  us, 
and  that  which  is  all  appears  to  us  as  nothing. 
But  what  do  we  fee  in  all  Nature  but  Thee,  0 
my  God  ?  Thou  and  only  Thou  appeared  in  every 
Thing.  When  I  confider  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  am 
fwallowed  up,  and  lod:  in  the  Contemplation  of  - 
Thee.  Every  Thing  befides  Thee,  even  my 
own  Exiftence,  vanifhes  and  difappears  in  Con¬ 
templation  of  Thee:  I  am  aftoniihed  and  fall  in¬ 
to  nothing  when  I  think  of  Thee  !  The  Man 
who  does  not  fee  Thee  has  beheld  nothing :  He 
who  does  not  tafte  Thee  has  a  Relilh  of  nothing; 
his  Being  is*  vain,  and  his  Life  but  a  Dream.  How 
unhappy  is  that  Soul  who  without  the  Senfe  of 
Thee  has  no  God,  no  Hope,  no  Comfort  to 
fupport  him  ?  On  the  contrary,  how  happy  is 
the  Man  that  fearches,  fighs  and  thirds  after 
Thee  ?  But  he  only  is  fully  happy,  on  whom 
thou  lifted:  up  the  Light  of  Thy  Countenance, 
and  who,  being  conformed  to  Thee,  enjoys  in 
Thy  loving  Kindnefs  the  Completion  of  all  his 

Defires 
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Defires.  Thou  therefore,  O  my  God,  art  the 
God  of  my  Life,  my  Joy  and  my  Hope :  Thou 
wilt  guide  me  with  Thy  Couufel ,  and  afterward  re¬ 
ceive  me  to  Glory :  Thou  wilt  Jhew  me  the  Path  of 
Life ;  in  thy  Prefence  is  Fulnefs  of  Joy ,  and  at  thy 
right  Hand  there  are  Pleafures  for  evermore.  Whom 
then  have  1  in  Heaven  but  Thee  ?  And  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  Earth  that  I  will  defire  in  Comparifon  of 
thee.  My  Flejh  and  my  Heart  faileth  :  But  Thour 
O  my  G  O  Dy  art  the  Strength  of  my  Hearty  and 
my  Portion  for  ever , 
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Moral  P  h  i  l  o  s  oph  y  *. 

And  efpecially  that  Part  called 

E  T  Hies* 

In  a  CHAIN  of  neceflary  Consequences; 
from  certain  Facts. 


Remember  this,  and Jhetv  yourfehies  Men,  Isaiah  xlvi.  S. 
This  is  your  reaf enable  Service..  Rom.  xii  f 

Hac  tradanti  ammo,  &  noSles  &  dies  cogitanti,  exifiit  ilia 
a  Deo  Delphis  prxeepta  cognitio ,  ut  Ipfa  fe  mens' aer.of- 
cat,  eonjunBamque  cum  Mente  Divixdfe. fentiat ;  ex  quo, 
mj at iab ill  G audio  completin'.  Ptt.  tp  » ~ 


Cic.  Tusc.  Disp-i 


Difcite, .  O  miferi !  Et  caufas  cognofcite  rerum 
SZuidfumus?  Et  quidnam  vitturi  gignimur  ?  Or  do 

$uis  datus  ? - Quem  'Te  Deus  ejfe 

Juffit  ?  Et  hum  and  qua  parte  locatus  es  in  Re  ? 

Peks.  Sat.  3 
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WHA  T  is  here  attempted \  ( chiefly  flor  the 
Uje  of  young  Beginners )  is  a  Jhort  Syflem 
cf  Ethics  or  Morals,  of  late  called  The  Religion 
of  Nature  ;  by  which  I  would  not  be  anderflood  to 
?nean  a  Syflem  of  Truths  and  Duties  which  meer 
natural  Reafon  would  ever ,  of  itfelfl  have  difco- 
•vered,  in  the  prefent  Condition  of  Mankind \  with - 
*ut  the  djf fiance  of  Revelation  or  InflruZiion* 
No :  it  is  but  a  very  little  of  GOD  and  Religion  x 
f  of  Truth ^  and  Duty ,  that  Man ,  in  his  prefent 
State 3  utterly  uninjlrudied ,  is  able  to  dif cover  by 
his  meer  natural  Powers ,  as  the  Fafi  hath  abun¬ 
dantly  demonflrated ,  where  the  ancient  Jnflruflions 
were  loft.  Nor  can  it 3  indeed ,  be  imagined ,  from 
the  Goodnefs  of  GO D^  that ,  when  he  firfl  brought 
Man  into  Being  a  Stranger  to  every  Thing  about 
him,  he  would  leave  him  to  grope  out  every  Thing 
that  was  neceflary ,  or  even  expedient ,  in  order  to 
anfwer  the  End  of  his  Being ,  or  his  true  Happinefs , 

with - 
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without  lnflruFtion ,  even  in  Language  and  Nature 
as  well  as  in  Religion  and  Morals  \  or  that ,  when 
he  had  been  f Ur  prized  by  a  Temptation^  and  fallen 
into  Sin ,  he  would  leave  him  to  per  if  without  giving 
him  further  InflruFtions ,  to  be  handed  down  to  his 
Pojierity ,  how  he  and  they  jhould  return  to  their 
Duty ,  regain  His  Favour .  And  that  the  FaFt 
was  accordingly  fo ,  we  are  affured from  the  mofl  an¬ 
cient  Accounts  of  the  firjl  Condition  of  Mankind . 

//'A?/  I  would  therefore  be  underjlood  to  mean  by 
Ethics,  or  the  Religion  of  Nature,  is,  That'Syficm 
of  Truths  and  Duties ,  which ,  z7V  they  are  not  ob¬ 
vious  to  our  weak  Reafon ,  without  Revelation  or 
TnJlruFtion ,  yet  when  difcovered ,  whether  by  the 
one  or  the  other ,  evidently  appear ,  C0#- 

ftderation ,  A  founded  in  the  firjl  Principles  of 

Reafon  and  Nature , — /»  /Zv  Nature  of  GOD  and 
Man ,  various  Relations  that  fubfijl  between 

them ,  —  and  from  thence  to  be  capable  even  of  JiriFt 
Demonjlration.. 

IV  E  know  there  are  a  great  Number  of  T ruths 
in  Mathematics  <7?^/  Natural  Philofophy,  which 
not  One  in  Ten  Thoufand  of  the  Bulk  of  Mankind 
woidd  ever  have  thought  of  if  it  had  riot  been  for 
fuch  great  Men  as  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archime¬ 
des,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  ivhich  yet  may  fafely , 
and  zvith  great  Advantage ,  A  received  upon  their 
Authority ,  and  be  accordingly  p  radii  fed  upon ,  Zy 
thofe  who  have  not  Leifure  or  Ability  to  attend  to  the 
Reafons  of  them  \  and  now  that  thefe  Men  have  led  the 
Way ,  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  thofe ,  who  are  capar 
ble  of  thinking  clofely ,  to  enter  into  the  Demonfir ac¬ 
tions  of  the?n.  The  Cafe  is  ?nuih  the  fame  as  to  mo-r 
ral  Truths  and  Duties ,  with  regard,  to  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  Prophets  and  Law-givers .  It  is  the  Part 
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of  the  Prophet  or  Law-giver ,  as  fetch ,  to  teach 
Truths  and  enjoin  Laws ,  as  Rules  of  Behaviour 
10  the  People ,  who  are  to  receive  feuch  Laws  upon- 
their  Authority ,  fence  they  have  hut  little  Leifure  or 
Capacity  to  exereije  their  Reafeon  about  them  ;  and 
therefore ,  if  they  find  no  weighty  Reafons  a-ain/l 
them^  they  adi  rationally  in  receiving  them.  And  it 
is  the  Part  of  the  Philofopher,  asfuch,  to  enter  as 
far  as  is  practicable  into  the  Reafons  and  Demon- 

fir at  tons on  which  thofe  Truths  and  Duties  are  ori- 
ginally  founded . 

Such  a  Jhort  Delineation  of  Morals  as  this  may 
perhaps ,  be  of  feme  Ufe,  efpecially  in  thefe  Times 
wherein  there  is  a  Sett  arifen,  or  rather  revived, 
that  is  continually  decrying  Morality,  as  tho’  it 
were  only  carnal  Reafen,  and  no  Part  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  nor  farce  confefeent  with  it.  This,  it  may  be 
prefumed  they  would  fear  cely  do,  if  they  duly  con  ft-. 
dered  what  Morality  truly  is._  And,  on  the  other 
Hand,  as  one  Extreme  is  apt  to  beget  another,  it  is 
to  be  feared  there  may  be  another  Set}  arifim ,  or 
gaining  Ground  who,  from  too  juft  an  Indignation 
at  thofe  abfurd  Notions  ff/'Chriftianity,  are  in  Dan¬ 
ger,  for  want  of  due  Confe deration,  of  not  only  fet- 
t.ing  light  by  that,  but  even  of  lofin?  all  ferine 
Senfe'  of  the  true  Extent  and  Obligations  */ Mora¬ 
lly  itfelf  It  is  therefore  the  Defgn  of  tie  follow¬ 
ed  If  p  Ur  eavT \togiVe  Notl™  */<>, 

Wd  the  Reafons  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  to  Jhew, 

Extent  andvafl  Importance,  and  what  Conne Ci¬ 
on  there  is  between  it  and  Chriftianity. 

1  ,.yould .only premife  one  Thing  further-.  That 

any  j  urther  real  Ufe  to  us,  than fo  far  as  it  dir  els 
"  w  »  «  Life  and  Prakie,  on  which  f 

Happi^. 


-  wl. 
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Happinefs  all  depends .  And ,  os  our  Reofon  in  thefe 
Things ,  is 5  ot  hejl ,  hut  very  dark  and  weak ,  it  is 
of  the  greatejl  Importance  to  us ,  that  we  diligently 
Jludy  the  holy  Oracles ,  which  we  have  the  fub- 

limejl  and  mojl  advantageous  InJlruHions  and  Incen¬ 
tives  to  Praltice^  with  regard  to  thefe  Matter sr 
which  are  of  the  utmojl  Importance  to  our  true  and 
everlajling  Happinefs .  However ,  as  we  are  rea - 

finable  Creatures ,  and  obliged ,  Juch ,  to  yield 

unto  GOD%  the  Author  of  our  Beings ,  <2  reafona- 
ble  Service,  it  may  be  of  very  good  TJfe  for  usy 
on  thefe  great  and  important  Subjects,  to  exercife 
our  Reafon  as  far  as  it  will  go ,  and  to  this  GOD 
we  jhould  implicitly  fubmit  fir  the  Reft , 
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AS  the  following  Tradl  was  originally  pub- 
lifhed  without  the  foregoing  one ,  the 
Author  hopes  he  may  be  excufed ,  if  fome  Re¬ 
petitions  are  fill  found  in  it.  Thefe  at  firft  he 
could  not  avoid ,  to  make  this  Summary  of 
Ethics  intelligible  to  thofe  who  might  not  fee 
the  foregoing  Logic  and  Metaphyfics;  and 
now  it  is  not  eafy  to  get  entirely  rid  of  what 
was  originally  interwoven  with  the  Thread  of 
the  following  Rife  our fe ,  without  new -modeling 
the  whole ,  which  the  Author's  other  Engage¬ 
ments  will  hardly ,  for  the  future ,  allow  Him 
either  Lei  fire  or  Inclination  to  do.  Thefe  Re¬ 

petitions  are ,  however ,  reduced  to  as  fmall  a 
Number  as  poffible ,  and  fever al  Principles  of 
Reafoning  are  now  even  affumed  in  this  Tracts 
as  fuppofed  to  be  known  from  the  former* 
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MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


THE 


introduction. 


Of  the  Nature  of  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philo- 


fophy,  in  general. 

S  Natural  Philofophy  is  the  Knowlege 


I. 


of  the  natural  World,  or  the  World 
'*•  of  Bodies,  and  the  general  Laws  of 


the  corporeal  Nature,  together  with  all  thofe 
practical  Matters  thereon  depending,  that  pro¬ 
mote  our  comfortable  Subliftence  and  Well-being 
in  this  prefent  State  :  So  Moral  Philofophy  is  the 
Knowlege  of  the  moral  World,  the  World  of 
Spirits,  or  intelligent  free  Agents,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  Laws  of  the  moral  Nature ;  together  with  all 
that  pradhcal  Conduct  and  Behaviour  thereon  de¬ 
pending,  that  is  neceffary  to  promote  our  true 
Happinefs,  both  in  our  prefent  and  future  State. 
And  as  the  former  Tradl  implies  all  thofe  In- 
ftrudfions  and  Means,  that  relate  to  the  Improve¬ 
ment  and  Conduct  of  our  Underhandings  in  Pur- 
fuit  of  the  Knowlege  of  T ruth  :  So  this  of  Ethics 
implies  all  thofe  Inftrudlions  and  Means  that  re¬ 


late 
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Lite  to  the  Regulation  and  Conduct  of  our  AfFedli- 
°ns,  Actions  and  Behaviour,  in  purfuing  the  En¬ 
joyment  of  our  true  and  chief  Good. 

II.  The  World  of  intelligent  free  Agents,  in¬ 
deed,  comprehends  the  whole  Syftem  of  created 
Spirits,  both  Angels  and  Men,  and  whatever 
other  Species  there  may  be,  confidered  as  being 
derived  from,  and  under  the  Conduct  and  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Almighty  GOD,  the  Author,  the 
Father  and  Eord  of  all  But  what  I  mean  chiefly 
to  infill  upon,  is,  the  Knoivlge  cf  ourfelves ,  as 
we  are  Men,  or  a  moral  Syftem  of  rational  Ani¬ 
mals,  in  all  the  Relations  wherein  we  Hand,  both  ' 
with  regard  to  GOD,  ourfelves,  and  one  ano¬ 
ther,  with  a  Behaviour  fuitable  thereunto  (without 
confidering  us  particularly  either  in  our  (Economical 
or  political  Capacities) ;  for  this  is  the  Foundation 
of  all  the  reft,  and  is  ufually  termed  Ethics . 

III.  ETHICS  is  the  Art  of  living  happily, 
by  the  right  Knowlege  of  ourfelves,  and  the 
Practice  of  Virtue  ;  our  Happimfs  being  the 
End,  and  Knowlege  and  Virtue  the  Means  to  that 
End. 

IV.  We  are  faid  to  live  happily  when  we  en¬ 
joy  ourfelves,  and  all  that  is  really  good  for  us, 
in  the  whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration ;  i.  e» 
confidered,  not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  reafona- 
ble,  free,  adfive,  focial  and  immortal  Creatures. 
For  Happinefs  means  that  Pleafure  which  arifes 
in  us  from  our  Enjoyment  of  ourfelves,  and  all 
that  is  really  good  for  us,  or  fuitable  to  our  Na¬ 
tures,  and  conducive  to  our  Well-being  in  the 
whole. 

V.  The  Enjoyment  of  ourfelves,  and  all  that 
is  truly  good,  depends  on  a  good  Habit,  or  State 

of 
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of  the  Soul,  united  with,  and  delighting  in,  its 
proper  Obje&s,  which  are  Truth  and  G  od;  the 
firft  being  the  Objeft  of  the  Undemanding,  and 
the  other  of  the  Will  and  Affedi ions :  And  this 
good  Habit  is  the  fame  Thing  with  Virtue. 

VI.  VIRTUE  confifts  in  that  integrity, 
Firmnefs  and  Stability  of  Soul,  whereby  ive 
honeftly  and  ffedfaftly  perfift,  in  fpite  of  all 
Temptations  to  the  contrary,  in  the  Love  and 
Praflice  of  moral  Good ,  and  the  Hatred  and  For¬ 
bearance  of  moral  Evil .  Vice  is  the  contrary  of 
this. 

VII.  MORAL  Good  confifts  in  freely  chuftng 
and  doing  whatfoever  Truth  and  right  Reafon 
dictate  as  neceflary  to  be  chofen  and  done,  in 
order  to  our  true  Happinefs.  Moral  Evil  is  the 
contrary  :  For  moral  Good  mud  mean,  the  Good 
of  a  moral  Agent ;  that  is  of  a  rational,  confcious, 
tree,  felf-exerting  and  fell-determining  A^ent. 

Vllf.  There  are  two  Things  neceftary  to  be 
confidered,  with  refpect  to  the  Nature  of  moral 
Go:d :  viz.  The  Criterion ,  or  Teft,  by  which, 
in  the  right  Ufe  of  our  Reafon,  we  determine 
what  we  ought  to  do,  or  forbear  ;  and  the  Obli¬ 
gations  we  theieupon  nnd  ourfelves  under  to  the 
Practice  of  it, 

IX.  (x.)  The  Criterion  or  Teft,  whereby,  we 
determine  what  we  ought  to  do  or  forbear,  or 
what  thofe  Actions  and  Forbearances  are,  which 
are  to  be  chofen  and  done,  is  the  natural  Good 
of  them,  or  that  Pleafure  and  Happinefs  in  the 
whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration,  which  natu¬ 
rally  ^attends  them  :  For  we  find  by  Experience, 
that  iome  Things,  Affections  and  Actions,  are,  in 
the  very  Nature  of  them,  attended  with  Pleafure 


or 
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or  Happinefs,  either  to  the  Mind,  as  perceptive 
of  Truth,  or  to  the  Will  and  Affections,  as  de- 
firous  of  Good  ;  and  others  with  Pain  or  Mifery, 
in  refpect  to  the  one  or  the  other.  In  fome  we 
have  a  quick  Senfe  of  the  Decent  and  Amiable, 
which  delight  the  Mind  ;  and  in  others,  of  the 
Deformed  and  Odious,  which  difpleafe  it.  In 
fome  we  perceive  the  Advantage,  in  others  the 
Mifchief  attending  them,  to  ourfelves  or  others  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  former  are  attended  with 
inwrard  Tranquility,  Acquiefcence,  and  Self-ap¬ 
probation  ;  and  the  latter  with  Anxiety,  Remorfe, 
and  Self-reproach.  And  as  Eafe,  Pleafure  or 
Happinefs,  is  what  wre  call  natural  Gcod\  foUn- 
eafinefs,  Pain  or  Mifery ,  we  call  natural  Evil. 

X.  But  in  order  to  make  a  right  Judgment 
of  natural  Good  and  Evil,  as  being  the  Teff  of 
mrral  we  muff  (as  I  faid)  take  into  the  Account, 
the  Whole  of  our  Nature  and  Duration,  as  being 
fenfftive  and  rational,  focial  and  immortal  Crea¬ 
tures.  It  muff:  therefore  be  the  Good  and  Hap¬ 
pinefs  of  the  whole  human  Nature,  and  the  whole 
moral  Syffem,  in  Time,  and  to  all  Eternity. 
Hence  the  Good  of  the  animal  Body ,  or  the  Plea¬ 
fure  of  Senfe,)  is  but  imaginary,  and  ceafes  to  be 
Good,  and  hath  even  the  Nature  of  Evil,  fo  far 
as  it  is  inconfiffent  with  the  Good  and  Happinefs 
of  the  Soul.  This  is  alfo  the  Cafe  of  private 
Good,  fo  far  as  it  is  inconfiffent  with  the  Good 
of  the  Public and  temporal  Good,  fo  far  as  it  is 
inconfiffent  with  that  which  is  eternal. 

XI.  Now  this  our  Good  and  Happinefs  in  the 
whole,  neceflarily  coincides  w7ith,  and  even  re- 
fults  from,  the  Tiuth  and  Nature  of  1  hings,  or 
Things,  Affections  and  Actions,  confidered  as 

6  being 
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being  what  they  really  are  *  :  For  thus  to  confider 
them,  is  the  fame  1  hing  with  confidering  them 
as  being//,  and  tending,  in  the  Nature  of  them, 
to  render  our  rational,  focial  and  immortal  Na- 
tur£>  in  the  whole,  ultimately  happy.  And  fuch 
Affections  and  Actions,  correfpondent  to  fuch 
Natuies  and  Characters,  mud:  be  neceffarily  and 
eternally  fit ;  it  being  impoffible  to  conceive  other-* 
wife  of  fuch  Natures  and  Relations,  but  that  fuch 
moral  Affections  and  Actions  will  refult  as//  and 
rigbi^  and  their  contrary,  as  unfit  and  wrong .  So 
that  the  general  Good  of  the  whole,  the  Nature 
and  Fitnefis  of  Things,  and  the  Truth  of  Things, 
or  I  hings  confidered  as  being  what  they  are,  do, 
as  I  apprehend,  really  coincide,  and,  in  Effect 
some  to  the  fame  Thing,  in  fettling  the  Crite¬ 
rion  of  Right  and  Wrong ,  or  the  Teff  whereby 
we  muft  determine  what  we  are  to  chufe  or  avoid 
md  to  do  or  forbear. 


XII  MO  RAL  Good  muft  therefore  confifl 
n  freely  chufing  and  acting  conformable  to  the 
(ruth  and  Nature  of  Things  ;  or  to  Things,  Af- 
edtions  and  Adions  confidered  as  being  what 
hey  really  are  j  that  is,  confidered  as  tending  or 
lot  tending  to  our  true  Happinefs,  as  being  what 
ve  NY. are-  Or  (which  is  the  fame  Thing)  it 
onfifts  in  chufing  and  acting  according  to  the 
nnefs  of  Things,  or  to  Things,  Affections  and 
Actions,  conudered  as  fit  or  fubfervient,  in  their 
wn  Nature,  to  promote  our  bed  Good  and  Han- 
^nefs  in  the  whole.  And  this  again  is  the  fame 

T‘l  u’UhL  aa‘ng  according  to  right  Rearm 
which  has  been  fometimes  called  the  Criterion) 


*  Vide  Clarke,  and  Welle, fun. 


it 
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it  being  by  the  right  Ufe  of  our  Reafon  that  we 
apprehend  Things  as  being  what  they  really  are, 
and  afcertain  thofe  Things,  Affections  and  Acti¬ 
ons,  which,  in  the  Nature  of  them,  tend  to  our 
true  Happinefs  in  the  whole;  thereby  judging 
what  we  muff  do  and  avoid,  and  forming  Rules 
by  which  we  muff  act  in  all  our  Conduct  and  Be¬ 
haviour,  fo  as  to  be  truly  happy. 

XIII.  (2  )  The  Obligation  we  are  under,  as 

moral  Agents,  to  practife  accordingly,  implies 
fome  binding  us,  under  certain  Penalties, 

to  perform  fuch  Actions  as  are  morally  Good, 
and  to  forbear  the  contrary.  This  conftitutes 
the  Notions  of  Duty  and  Siny  and  is  two-fold, 
natural  and  internal ,  or  external  and  mo?  al. 

XIV.  (I.)  The  natural  and  internal  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Practice  of  moral  Virtue  arifes  from 
the  Law  of  our  Nature ,  oi  that  Raw  which 
GOD  hath  eftablifhed  within  our  own  Breads, 
and  in  the  frame  of  our  Nature.  And  this  is  the 
Law  of  Reafon  and  Confcience ,  together  with  the 
Law  of  Self-love  and  Self-prefervation ,  and  the 
Law  of  Benevolence . 

XV.  (1.)  The  Law  of  R  afcn  and  Confcience 
is,  I  think,  the  fame  Thing  which  *  feme  have 
called  the  moral  Sen/e .  It  is  a  kind  ot  quick  and 
a) molt  intuitive  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong,  de¬ 
riving,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  perpetual  Prefence 
and  Irradiation  of  the  Deity  in  our  Minds, 
dictating  with  a  ilrong  and  commanding  force 
what  is  reafonable.  fair  and  decent,  and  confe- 
quently  fit  and  right  to  be  done,  giving  us  Ap  • 
plaufe  and  Satisfaction  when  we  conform  to  it,  and 

*  Vide  Sbafjbury,  HutchfJont  Turnbull,  See. 

blaming, 
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blaming,  reproaching  and  filling  us  with  Un- 
eafinefs  and  Remorfe,  when  we  act  contrary  to 
its  Dictates.  For  it  is  the  Law  of  our  Nature, 
that  we  fhould  always  affect  and  act  conformable 
to  the  inward  Senfe  of  our  own  Minds  and  Con¬ 
fidences  ;  and  thofe  confequent  pleafing  or  un« 
eafy  Sentiments,  confidering  it  as  a  Law,  are  its 
Sanctions. 

XVI.  (2.)  The  next  is  the  Law  of  Self-love 
and  Self  preservation ,  which  makes  us  folicitous 
for  the  Continuance  of  our  Exiftence,  and  the 
Enjoyment  of  ourfelves.  It  arifes  from  the  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  Exiftence,  and  of  Pleafure  or 
Pain  naturally  attending  certain  Conditions  in 
which  we  are,  or  may  be,  or  the  contrary ;  and 
this  Confcioufnefs  is  its  Sanction.  For  it  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  we  are,  by  the  Author  of  our  Nature, 
laid  under  a  Neceftity  of  valuing  ourfelves  and  our 
own  Inter ejl^  and  of  fieeking  and  purfuing  our 
own  P  refer  vat  ion  and  Well-being  or  Happinefis, 
and  whatever  we  find  tends  to  it,  oris  connected 
with  it  ;  and  confiequently  that  of  the  Society  to 
which  we  belong,  with  which  we  find  our  own 
is,  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  neceflarily  con¬ 
nected. 

XVII.  (3.)  From  thence  arifes  next  the  Law 
of  Benevolence ,  or  that  Difpofition  we  find  alfo 
implanted  in  us  towardsthe  Good  of  others, arifing 
from  Reflection,  whereby  we  are  led  to  put  our- 
feh  es  in  each  other  s  Stead,  and  to  have  a  fecret 
Pleafure -or  Uneafinefs  in  the  good  or  ill  Condi¬ 
tion  0j  otnei  s,  fiom  a  Confcioufnefs  of  our  own, 
in  the  like  Situation  ;  which  Sentiments  therefore 
are  its  Sanctions.  This  Principle  makes  us  de- 
firous  of  each  other’s  Efteem  and  Good-will,  and 

H  .  puts 
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:_puts  us  upon  doing  what  we  know  may  be 
pleafing  and  advantageous  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Whole  ;  fo  that  felf  and  facial  Good  cannot 
be  confidered  in  themfelves,  as  at  all  interfering, 
but  as  being  intirely  coincident  and  fubfervient  to 
each  other. 

XVIII.  But  while  we  reft  here,  and  a£t  upon 
no  other  Views  or  Motives  than  thefe  Laws  of 
our  Nature  fuggeft,  without  confidering  them  as 
being  the  Laws  of  the  GOD  (or  the  Author)  of 
Nature ;  though  what  we  do,  may  be  faid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  Acceptation,  to  be  meer 
moral  Good  or  Evil,  Virtue  or  Vice ;  yet  there 
will  be  nothing  in  it  (however  firm  and  ftable  our 
Conduct  may  be)  that  can  properly  be  called  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  muft  ever  enter  into  the  juft  and 
complete  Notion  of  Morality .  For  Religion  muft 
be  underftood  to  comprehend  every  Thing  that 
can  either  dire<ft  or  influence  our  moral  Behavi¬ 
our,  and  confequently  muft  confider  us  in  all  the 
Relations  wherein  we  ftand,  not  only  to  our- 
felves  and  one  another,  but,  above  all,  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  Being,  on  whom  we  intirely  de¬ 
pend,  and  to  whom  we  are  therefore,  in  all  Rea« 
ion,  accountable. 

XIX.  (II.)  The  external  and  moral  Obligation 
we  are  under  to  thofe  Actions  and  Forbearances 
above-mentioned,  arifes  from  moral  Gove t  ninent , 
or  the  Confideration  that  they  are  the  Will  and 
Law  of  a  Superior  who  aims  at  our  Happinefs  iti 
enjoining  them,  to  whom  we  are  therefore  ac¬ 
countable  for  our  Behaviour,  and  by  whom  wre 
fhad  be  rewarded  or  punifhed,  that  is,  made  to 
feel  Plcafure  or  Pain,  according  as  wc  behave  well 
Cr  ill  (which  are  its  Sanctions) :  So  that  this 
v  ObLi~ 
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Obligation  takes  its  Force  from  the  former,  and 
is  two-fold,  political  and  religious . 

XX.  (i.)  The  political  Obligation  to  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  thefe  moral  Actions  and  Forbearances,  is 
the  Confideration  that  they  are  the  public  Will, 
or  the  Will  and  Law  of  the  Society  or  Govern¬ 
ment  we  live  under  (and  to  which  we  are  ac¬ 
countable,  whether  indeed  it  be  a  Family  or  a 
State)  enforced  by  the  Sanctions  of  temporal  Re¬ 
wards  and  Punifhments.  In  this  View  moral 
Laws  become  political  Laws,  and  moral  Good, 
political  Good  ;  to  which  many  other  Laws  may 
be  added,  for  promoting  the  public  Weal, 

XXL  But  here  again,  tho’  GOD  is  the 
Founder  of  Government,  both  (Economical  and 
political,  yet  while  we  reft  on  this  Foot,  and  a£t 
meerly  under  thefe  political  Views,  and  with  a 
Regard  only  to  our  Intereft  in  this  World,  tho* 
we  may  be  Laid  to  be  meer  moral  Men  (as  that 
Expreflion  is  commonly  ufed)  or  good  Citizens , 
and  good  Common  wealihfmen^  we  cannot  be  laid 
to  be  religious ;  no,  not  even  in  thofe  A£iions 
that  relate  to  GOD  himfelf.  But, 

XXII.  (2.)  The  religious  Obligation  we  are  un¬ 
der  to  thofe  Adlions  and  Forbearances  that  are 
neceftary  to  our  Happinefs  in  the  whole,  is  the 
Confideration  that  they  are  the  Will  and  Law  of 
COD ,  enforced  by  the  Sanctions  of  eternal  Re¬ 
wards  and  P unijh  merits ;  even  the  Will  and  Lav/ 
of  that  GOD  who  is  our  Creator,  our  Preferver 
and  fupreme  moral  Governor,  the  great  Author, 
Head  and  Lord  of  the  whole  focial  Syftem ;  and 
to  whom  we  are  juftly  accountable  for  all  our 
Behaviour,  and  by  whom  we  muft  expe£I  to  be 
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treated  wel1  or  ill,  according  as  that  Behaviour 

fhall  be  found  to  be  good  or  bad. 

Co 

XXIII  For  it  wif  appear  hereafter,  that  they 
muft  be  the  '*/  ill  and  Law  ot  GOD  concerning 
us,  becaufe  He  being  perfectly  happy,  and  Self- 
fufficient  t(<  his  own  Happinefs,  cannot  aim  at  any 
Advantage  to  him  elf,  in  giving  us  Being,  or  in 
any  of  his  Difpenfations  towards  us;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  his  great  End  muft  be  our  Happi¬ 
nefs ;  and  that  this  he  will  always  confider  as  bis 
Intereft,  his  Delight  and  Glory,  that  his  rational 
Creatures  be  in  the  whole,  a  happy  Syftem,  by 
doing  what  is  fit  and  right  upon  all  Occafions, 
It  being  therefore  his  Aim  that  we  be  happy, 
whatfoever,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  and  according 
to  the  Conftitution  which  he  hath  made,  tends 
to  his  Honor  and  our  true  Happinefs,  as  being 
therefore  fit  and  right,  mult  be  his  Will  and  Law 
concerning  us,  and  confequently  our  Duty  \  and 
what  is  contrary  thereto,  muft  be  Sin. 

XXIV.  That,  therefore,  which  conftitutes  the 
Nature  of  Religion ,  and  which  denominates  our 
Acftions  and  Behaviour  religious  and  makes  Religion 
and  Alorality ,  in  the  complete  Notion  of  them, 
coincident,  is, — That  we  forbear  whatfoever 
tends  to  our  Mifery,  and  do  every  Thing  that 
tends  to  our  Happinefs  in  the  whole,  in  Obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Will  of  GOD,  and  from  a  Senfe  of 
Duty  to  Him,  remembering  always  that  we  are 
in  View  of  his  All-feeing  Eye,  and  muft  give  an 
account  of  ourfelves  to  Him. 

XXV.  Thus  upon  the  whole  it  appears, 
That  Morality ,  in  the  juft  Extent  of  it,  is  the 
fame  Thing  with  the  Religion  of  Nature ,  or  that 
Religion  which  is  founded  in  the  Nature  of 
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Things ;  and  that  it  may  be  defined, — The  Pur- 
fuit  of  our  true  Happinefs  by  Thinking,  Affedling 
and  Acting,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Truth  and 
?dght  Reafon ,  uijder  a  Senfe  of  the  Duty  that  we 
owe  to  Almighty  GOD ,  and  the  Account  we  muff 
expect  to  give  of  ourfelves  to  Him 

XXVI.  Since,  therefore,  Truth  and  Duty  are 
thus  neceflarily  connected,  it  muft 
he  our  Bulinefs  in  this  Eflay  to  fearch 
out  all  the  Truths  that  relate  both  to 
ourfelves ,  to  G  0  D,  and  our  Fellow 
Creatures ,  and  thence  to  deduce  the 
feveral  Duties  that  do  neceflarily  re¬ 
fill  t  from  them. 

Now  thefe  may  be  all  reduced  to  that  grand 
ancient  Principle  of  true  Wifdom,  Know  thyfelf ; 
which  mu  ft  imply,  not  meerly  the  Knowlege  of 
ourfelves,  fingly  confidered,  but  alfo  in  all  the 
Relations  wherein  we  ftand  j  for  this  is  the 
Knowlege  of  ourfelves  in  the  whole.  And  be- 
caufe  we  are  aftive  as  well  as  intelligent  Creatures, 
and  our  Happinefs  depends  on  AFtion  as  well  as 
Thinking ,  it  muft  therefore  be  underftood  to  mean 
a  practical  Knowlege.  I  {hall  accordingly  explain 
this  Enquiry  under  thefe  fix  following  Heads, 
which,  in  order  the  better  to  bring  them  home 
to  Life  and  Action,  I  chufe  to  exprefs  generally 
in  the  firft  Perfon,  or  in  the  Manner  of  a  Con- 
verfation  with  ourfelves ;  which  Method  may, 
perhaps,  be  moft  ufeful,  in  order  to  teach  young 
People  how  to  reafon  with  themfelves  upon  thefe 
great  and  important  Subjects  to  the  beft  Ad¬ 
vantage. 


*  Vide  Croufaz's  Art  of  Thinking,  Vol.  I. 
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XXVII.  Let  therefore  every  one,  in  order  to 
the  right  Knowlege  of  htm/elf,  his  Duty  and 
Happinefsy  and  that  he  may  the  more  effectually 
be  engaged  in  Practice,  thus  ferioufly  reflect  and 
enquire  concerning  himfelf. 

1.  What  am  1 ? 

2.  How  came  I  to  be  what  I  am  ? 

?•  For  what  E?id  was  I  made  and  have  I  mv 
Being  ?  J 

4.  What  ought  I  immediately  to  do ,  and  hey 
in  order  to  anfvver  the  End  of  my  Being  ? 

5.  Whether  am  I  what  I  ought  to  he  \~-lf  naty 

b.  What  mud  I  perform,  as  a  Means,  in  order 

to  he  and  do  what  1  ought ;  and  in  order  finally 
to  anfwer  the  End  of  my  Being  ? 

The  three  firji  of  thefe  Enquiries  will  difeover 
the  T>  aihs  ;  and  the  three  laji ,  the  Du  tie,  that 
we  are  concerned  to  know  and  doy  in  order  to  our 
true  Mappbefs :  And  the  Truths  are  the  J'pecula - 
riv<,  as  the  Duties  are  the  praftical ,  Part  of  Ala- 
r ah  P hiiofophy. 


part  I. 

The  Speculative  Part  of 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

CHAP  I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man,  his  Excellencies  and 

Imperfections. 

I*  TF  T  ls  firft  neceffary  that  we  confider  the 
2  "Truths  contained  in  the  Speculative  Fart 
of  this  Science,  called  moral  PhUoJophy , 
which  relate  to  GOD  and  ourfelves :  And  as  we 
take  our  Rife  to  the  Knowlege  of  G  O  D  and  his 
ConduCt  towards  us,  from  the  Knowlege  of  our¬ 
felves,  and  our  Intercourfe  one  with  another  $  we 
muft  therefore  begin  with  ourfelves  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  hereunto,  let  every  one  ferioufly  afk  himfeif 
the  following  Queftion,  which  is  the  firfl  of  thofe 
mentioned  in  the  Introduction ;  viz. 

What  am  I ?  This  is  a  Queftion  which  I 
doubt  but  few  ferioufly  think  of,  or  much  con¬ 
cern  tbemfelves  about,  and  fo  live  and  die  great 
Strangers  to  themfelves,  however  near  and  dear 
that  Self  of  ours  is  or  fhould  be  to  us  !  And  that 
every  one  may  duly  anfwer  this  Enquiry,  let 
him  thus  confider  and  reafon  with  himfeif. 

II.  As  I  am  certain  from  the  Perceptions  and 
Operations  of  my  own  Mind,  that  I  am>  or  have 
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a  Being ;  fo  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  « Stock,  a 
Stone,  or  a  Tree  ;  for  they  have  manifeftly  no 
Senfe  or  Adtivity.  But  I  am  confcious  that  i  can 
fee,  hear,  tafte,  fmell,  feel,  enjoy  Pleafnre ,  and 
fuffer  Pain ;  and  that  I  can  fpontaneoufly  exert 
myfelf,  and  aft  and  move  from  Place  to  Place, 
in  purfuing  the  one,  which  I  love  and  delight  in, 
and  in  avoiding  the  other,  which  I  hate  and  dread. 
All  thefe  are  much  nobler  Powers  and  Faculties 
than  thofe  inanimate  Beings  are  furnifhed  with. 

IK.  I  .also  know  that  I  am  not  a  Beaji ,  a 
Horfe ,  a  Dog ,  or  an  Ox,  &c.  for  tho’  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  fee,  hear,  and  to  feel  Pleafure  and  Pain 
as  I  do,  and  can  move  themfelves  fpontaneoufly 
from  Place  to  Place,  &c.  yet  they  have  but  low, 
groveling  Senfations,  Exertions  and  Enjoyments. 
They  appear  to  have  no  Notion  of  any  Thing 
but  the  Objects  of  Senfe.  They  can  conceive 
nothing  of  Duty  and  Sin,  and  feem  capable  of  no 
other  Enjoyment  but  Meat,  Drink,  and  the 
Means  of  continuing  their  Species,  and  defending 
themfelves  ;  and  thefe  only  are  the  Things  to 
which  their  Exertions  and  Adlivity  tend. 

IV.  With  Regard  to  thefe,  they  have,  in¬ 
deed,  a  wonderful  Sagacity,  and  what  looks  like 
Leafoning,  Defign,  Contrivance,  and  a  focial 
Tendency ;  but  thefe  do  not  feem  to  be  any 
Thing  of  their  own,  becaufe  they  have  them  ori¬ 
ginally,  and  do  not  acquire  them  by  Teaching, 
Trial  and  Induftry.  This  Sagacity  therefore 
feems  to  be  what  we  call  an  InJUnft ;  by  which 
Word,  nothing  elfe  can  be  meant,  bat  that  they 
are  rather  paffively  adted  and  conducted  by  fome 
other  Being — fome  governing  Mind  on  whom 
they  depend,  according  to  certain  Laws  of  Na¬ 
ture 
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ture  which  He  hath  eflablifhed — than  that  they  a£fc 
from  any  Principle  of  Deliberation  and  Defign 
within  themfelves. 

V.  Th  ese  Senfations,  Appetites  and  Exerti¬ 
ons,  I  find  indeed,  I  have  in  common  with  them  ; 
but  then  I  am  confcious  of  Powers  and  Faculties 
nobler  by  far  than  thefe.  For  I  find  1  can  reflect 
and  look  into  my  own  Mind,  and  confider  my- 
felf,  with  my  own  Powers  and  Adtions,  and  their 
Objects.  I  can  attend  to  the  Light  of  the  pure 
Intellect ,  and  compare  one  Thing  with  another  : 
I  can  obferve  their  feveral  Relations ,  and  can  ab- 
flract  and  give  general  Names.  I  can  judge  of 
True  and  Falfe,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong.  I 
can  deliberate  and  weigh  Things.  I  can  reafon 
and  infer  one  Thing  from  another,  and  reduce 
them  into  Method  and  Order,  according  to  their 
various  Connections  and  Dependencies.  I  can 
excite  Imaginations  and  Conceptions  of  Things 
paft  or  abfent:  I  can  recollect  them  in  my  Mind 
at  Pleafure,  and  reject  or  keep  them  under  my 
Confideration  as  I  pleafe,  at  leaf!  in  a  good  Mea- 
fure  ;  and  I  am  at  Liberty  to  fufpend  judging  till 
I  have  carefully  examined  them,  and  to  aft,  or 
not  to  act,  in  Confequence  of  my  Deliberations, 
as  I  think  fit.  In  the  Imprefllons  of  Senfe  indeed, 
and  the  Perceptions  of  Evidence,  lam  paflive ; 
but  in  all  tho.fe  I  am  evidently  aCiive,  and  can 
chufe  or  refufe,  will  or  nil],  adl  or  forbear,  from 
a  Principle  of  Self-exertion.  Now  all  thefe  are 
truly  great  and  noble  Powers,  and  give  me  a  high  : 
Preheminence  above  the  Brute  Creation., 

VI.  I  can,  moreover,  .in  Confequence  , of: 
thefe  Abilities,  contrive  and  projedf  Ends  and 
Means ,  Reafyns  of  acting,  and  Rules  to  aft  by, 
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and  can  forefee  much  of  the  Events  of  my  Con¬ 
duct.  I  can  give  Laws>  and  propofe  Motives 
to  myfelf  or  others  :  I  can  exact  an  Account  of 
myfelf  or  them,  and  give  an  Account  to  myfelf 
or  others  whether  I  or  they  do,  or  do  not,  act 
according  to  thofe  Laws.  And  I  find,  that  as  I 
love  or  hate  Things  according  as  they  are  agreea¬ 
ble  or  difagreeable  to  me ;  lo  I  have  Hopes  or 
Fears,  Joys  or  Griefs,  according  as  I  feel,  or 
have  in  View,  Pleafures  or  Pains,  and  am  con- 
fcious  of  having  done  well  or  ill,  and  that  my 
own  Confcience  will  not  fail  to  juflify  and  applaud, 
or  accufe  and  condemn  me  accordingly :  And  as 
I  feel  great  Joy  and  Satisfaction  in  having  done 
what  I  apprehend  to  be  right,  fo  I  feel  no  lefs 
Shame ,  Horror ,  and  Remorj'e ,  when  I  have  done 
what  is  wrong. 

VII.  From  hence  I  not  only  know  that  I  have 
a  Being,  but  alfo  that  when  I  am  in  tolerable 
Circumftances,  and  do  well,  I  have  a  great  En¬ 
joyment  of  that  Being;  —  that  it  is  very  dear  to 
me,  and  that  I  am,  above  all  Things,  concerned: 
to  preferve  and  continue  it,  and  to  make  it  as  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy  as  ever  I  can.  Hence,  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  defirous  to  acquire  and  enjoy  all  the 
Means,  all  the  Accommodations,  all  the  Goods 
©f  the  Mind,  Body  or  Fortune,  that  are  necefiary 
and  convenient  for  that  Purpofe;  which  I  have 
alfo  a  great  Value  for,  in  Proportion  to  their  Sub- 
ferviency  to  that  End,  and  am  very  fearful  of  be¬ 
ing  deprived,  and  very  apt  to  be  dijpleafed  or  feel 
Refentment  at  any  One  tha  twould  deprive  me  of 
them,  and,  on  the  contrary,  grateful  to  any  One 
that  does  any  Thing  towards  furnifhing  me  with 
them,  of  feeuring  them  to  me.  All  thefe  De- 
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fires  and  Affections  of  the  private  Kind ,  are  evi- 
dently  planted  in  our  Nature  to  be  fubfervient  to- 
our  perfonal  Subfiflence  and  Well-being. 

VIII.  Further,  as  I  can  look  back  and  re-^ 
member  what  I  have  known  or  been  confcious  of 
in  my  Time;  fo  I  can  imagine  a  Time  when  I 
was  not,  and  conceive  a  Notion  of  a  great -Num¬ 
ber  of  Ages  and  Tranfadlions  before  me,  and  of 
an  endlefs  Succeflion  of  Ages  and  Tranfacff  ions  - 
to  come.  I  can  not  only  conceive  that  I  may,., 
but  cannot  refrain  from  being  earneftly  defirous,, 
in  fome  Condition  or  other,  that  I  fhouid  bear  a  >. 
Partin  them,  and  enjoy  myfelf  happily  through  * 
all  imaginable  Periods^  of  Duration.-  Hence,, 
though  I  know  there  muff  have  been  a  Time 
when  I  began  to  be,  yeti  am  folicitous  that  I 
may  never  ceafe  to  be  and  enjoy  myfelf ;  and 
cannot  avoid  having  Hopes  of;  this,- even  after; 
Death,  ffnce  this  Life  turns  to  1b  little  Account. 
All  thefe  are  fo  many  fadts,  which  I.am  con— 
fcious  and  intuitively  certain  of,  if  I  look  care— 
fully  within  myfelf  ;  and  fuch  as  thefe  are  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  my  Soul  or  l pint,  which  is  properly./ 
myfelf,  my  reafonable  and  active  Nature. 

IX.  But'  befides  thefe :  Things  which*  relate 
to  my  Soul  {myfef,  or  fpiritual  Nature)  1 1  find:' 
that  I  have  a -wonderfully  contrived,  an  admira¬ 
bly  ufeful  Engine,' .  my  Body,  which  I  conffantly 
carry  about  me,  and  animate  throughout,  being 
tied  and  confined  to  it  bv  the  prefent  Laws  of  my 
Nature.  I  find  that  it  con  fills  of  a  vaft  Number^ 
and  Variety  of  Parts  anT  Organs,  exquifitely 
framed  and  fitted  to  each  •* other,  and  to  all  the  - 
Functions,  Powers  and  "Operations  of  my  Souk. 
I  have  Eyes  to  fee,  Ears  to  hear3 a  Tongue  to  * 
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fpeak,  Hands  to  handle.  Feet  to  walk,  &c.  Be- 
fides  this  I  have  a  thoufand  Inftances  of  the  moft 
wife  Defign  and  Contrivance,  in  all  the  inward 
Parts  throughout,  for  the  various  Purpofes~of  the 
Animal  (Economy,  which  are  nor  immediately 
fubject  to  my  own  Will  and  A&ivity.  Upon  the 
Account  of  all  thefe,  as  well  as  the  abovemen- 
tioned  Powers  of  my  Soul,  I  muft  confefs  that, 
however  I  came  to  be,  I  am  indeed  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made .  . .  ■. 

X.  I  also  find,  upon  looking  about  me,  an 
endlefs  Variety  of  fenfible  Objects  ;  a  glorious 
Heaven  above  me,  and  a  fpacious  Earth  beneath 
me,  furnifhed  with  a  furprizing  Variety  of  Inha¬ 
bitants,  all  connedted  (together  with  my  own 
Body,  one  of  the  moft  curious  Machines  of  them 
all)  in  a  moft  wonderful  Manner  one  with  ano¬ 
ther.  So  that  it  is  manifeft  from  their  mutual 
Dependence  and  Subferviency,  that  they  are  con¬ 
trived  and  defigned  to  conftitute,  as  in  Fact  they 
do,  one  harmonious,  beautiful  and  ufcful  Syftem; 
one  complete  and  intire  Whole  \  in  which  I  find 
every  Thing  fitted,  in  the  beft  Manner,  to  my  own 
Conveniencies  and  Pleafures,  both  for  the  com¬ 
fortable  Subfiftence  of  my  Body,  and  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  Delight  of  my  Soul  ;  yet  fo,  that 
it  appears  at  the  fame  time,  the  manifeft  Defign 
of  them  to  excite,  engage,  diredf  and  employ  my 
Activity,  without  which  I  find  I  cannot  com¬ 
fortably  enjoy  either  myfelf  or  them. 

XI.  1  can  moreover  carry  my  Thoughts  and 
Imaginations  throughout  the  vaft  Spaces  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  have  a  mighty  Curiofitv  to  pry  and 
fearch  out  the  Secrets  and  Laws  of  Nature,  to 
difeover  and  conceive,  as  much  as  I  can,  of  the 

great 
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great  Author  of  it,  and  what  Sort  of  Behaviour 
and  Condu6f  is  fuitable  to  my  Nature,  and  to 
the  Relation  I  ftand  in  to  Him  and  my  Fellow 
Creatures,  as  tending  to  make  them  and  me 
happy.  For  a  Condudt  that  has  fuch  a  Ten¬ 
dency,  muff  be  amiable,  cannot  fail  of  approving 
itfelf,  not  only  to  my  own  Reafon  and  Con- 
fcience,  but  alfo  to  Him  and  all  reafonable  Br¬ 
ings,  whofe  Efteem  and  good  Will  I  am,  from  a 
Tendency  founded  in  Nature  itfelf,  very  folici- 
tous  to  obtain 

XII.  Of  fuch  reafonable  Beings,  as  I  know 
there  are  a  great  Number  of  my  own  Kind,  fo  I 
cannot  have  the  leaf!  Doubt  but  there  are  others 
of  various  Orders  above  me,  which  may  proba¬ 
bly  have  other  and  nobler  Senfes  than  thofe  five 
narrow  Inlets  that  I  am  acquainted  with  and 
confined  to,  as  alfo  far  greater  and  nobler  Abili¬ 
ties,  both  of  Underflanding  and  Activity,  than  I 
am  furnifhed  with.  This  I  can  eafily  conceive 
to  be  poflible ;  and,  from  the  various  Gradations 
in  Perfection  of  Being,  in  the  feveral  Tribes  be¬ 
low  me,  it  is  very  probable  there  may  be  the 
like  Gradations  in  the  feveral  Tribes  of  Beings 
above  me. 

Xili.  As  to  thofe  of  my  own  Species  (from 
which  by  Analogy  1  may  form  fome  Notion  of 
thofe  higher  Beings)  I  find  we  were  evidently 
made  for  Society,  being  furnifhed  with  the  Power 
of  Speech  as  well  as  Reaforiy  whereby  we  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  entering  into  the  Underflanding  of  each 
other’s  Minds  and  Sentiments,  of  holdingmmtual 
Imercourfe-and  Converfation  one  with  another, 

*  See  Introduc.  XV.  XVI.  XVIL 
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and  of  jointly  confpiringto  promote  our  common 
Well-being.  To  this  we  are  naturally  led  by  a 
Principle  of  Benevolence,  focial  Difpajitions  and 
JJffediions,  founded  in  the  Frame  and  Condition 
of  our  Nature,  which  not  only  places  us  in  the 
various  Relations  of  Hufbands,  Wives,  Parents y 
Children,  and  other  Relatives ;  but  alfo  lays  us 
under  a  Neceffity  of  mutual  Dependence  one  up¬ 
on  another,  which  obliges  us  to  enter  into  Com¬ 
pacts  for  our  Defence  and  Safety,  for  maintaining 
both  private  Right  and  public  Order,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  common  Good  of  our  Species,  in  the 
feveral  Communities  to  which  we  belong. 

Now,  as  I  have  a  quick  Senfe  of  what  is  right: 
in  others  towards  me  as  being  what  I  am,  and  of 
my  own  Eafe  and  Comfort,  fo  I  cannot  diveft 
myfelf  of  a  Senfe  of  what  muff,  for  the  fame  Rear 
fon,  be  right  in  me  towards  others,  and  a  Senfe- 
©f  Tendernefs  and  Companion  for  thofe  that  are 
in  Mifery,  whereby  I  am  ftrongly  prompted  to 
relieve  them:  And  thefe  Tendencies  and  Af¬ 
fections  of  the  Jkial  Kind,  are  evidently  planted : 
in  us  for  promoting  our  focial  Happinefs.  Hence,, 
laftly,  as  I  cannot  long  enjoy  myfelf  in  a  State  of 
Solitude,  and  have  a  ftrong  Paflion  for  Society 
fo  I  find,  in  Fact,  that  my  true  Intereft  and  En¬ 
joyment  of  myfelf,  depends  on  the  general  Intereft; 
and  good  Order  of  the  Community,  and  this,  in* 
Addition  to  thofe  focial  Difpofitions,  ftrongly 
prompts  me  to  the  Love  of  my  Country,  and  to^ 
be  forward  and  active  in  whatever  may  promote  - 
the  public  Weal. 

Such  are  my  Abilities  and  Advantages,  and; 
fuch  my  Condition^  Circumftances  and  'Penden¬ 
cies-,, 
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cies,  and  flich  thofe  of  the  Kind  to  which  I  fland 
related. 

XIV.  But  then,  if  I  confider  mvfelf  a  little 
further,  I  find,  after  all,  that  at  heft  I  am  attend  ¬ 
ed  with  very  great  Limitations  and  Imperfections. 
I  cannot  fubiifi:  myfelf  a  Moment  in  Eafe  or  Ex^* 
iftence,  nor  add  one  Power  or  Faculty  to  thofc 
I  have.  I  here  are  certain  Bounds  (fmall  indeed 
compared  with  what  I  can  eafily  imagine)  be¬ 
yond  which  I  cannot  at  all  extend  or  exert  them. 
My  Sight  and  Hearing  are  very  fcanty.  My  Un- 
derfianding  is  but  fmall.  My  Conceptions  are 
very  feeble.  My  Memory  is  very  brittle  ;  my 
Attention  very  weak  ;  my  Knowlege  very  con¬ 
futed  ;  my  "W  ill  very  irrefolute  ;  my  Power  very 
infirm,  and  mv  Activity  can  extend  but  to  a  va~ 
fy  fmall  Compafs !; 

XV.  But,  which  is  worfe,  and  is  indeed  the 
general  Complaint  of  every  one  more  or  lefs,  I 
find  that  we  are  troubled  with  fome  unhappy 
Tendency  or  other,  which  feems  to  be  founded 
in  the  Frame  of  our  Nature;  fome  idle,  fenfual, 
Difpofition  ;  fome  importunate  Appetite,  or  fome 
untoward  Pafiicn,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  within  reafonable  Bounds,  and  in  Indul¬ 
gence  to  which  it  is  much  if  we  have  not  con- 
tradled  fome  ill  Habit  or  other,  or,  at  feaft,  been 
guilty  of  many  grievous  Mifcarriages,  for  which 
our  Reafon  and  Confciences  have  fadly  reproach¬ 
ed  us,  and  given  us  very  great  Uneafinefs,  nay, 
fometimes  terrible  Apprehenfions  and  Forebodings, 
of  Vengeance  to  come,  unlefs  we  repent  and  re¬ 
form.  Multitudes,  I  obferve,  are  miferable 
Slaves  to  thefe  perverfe  Difpofitions  and  Habits. 
Hence  the  fad  Complaints  of  the  Prevalence  of 

Luil^ 
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Luff,  Paffion,  Prejudice,  Pride,  Deceit,  Op- 
preflion,  iCc.  much  obtaining  in  the  World,  cor¬ 
rupting  and  byafling  the  Minds,  perverting  the 
Judgments  and  Refolutions  of  Mankind,  and 
leading  them  into  many  Errors  and  Vices,  to  the 
great  Mifchief  and  Confufion  of  Society,  as  well 
ats  the  Ruin  of  particular  Perfons. 

XVI.  At  the  fame  time  we  find,  by  fad  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  we  are  daily  liable  to  many  Infir¬ 
mities  and  Difeafes,  Pains  and  Miferies,  Lofles 
and  Difappointments,  and  a  perpetual  Uncer¬ 
tainty,  with  refpedf  to  Life,  Health,  and  every 
Thing  about  us  \  and  that  hence  we  muff  expedf, 
in  a  little  Time  to  quit  our  prefent  State  of  Be¬ 
ing,  and  refign  to  the  common  Fate  of  a  Diffo- 
lution,  which  is  called  Deaths  that  King  of  Ter¬ 
rors,  who  is  inceffantly  making  his  Approaches 
towards  us  in  one  Shape  or  other.  Such  a  flrange 
Mixture  is  human  Nature  !  Such  a  various  Crea¬ 
ture  is  Man  !  Such  his  noble  Abilities  and  Excel¬ 
lencies  on  the  one  Hand,  and  fuch  his  Imper¬ 
fections  and  Wretchednefs  on  the  other  !  — 

On  this  Subjedf  the  moral  and  pious  Dr.  Youngs 
in  the  hrft  of  his  Night-Thoughts,  has  fo  excel¬ 
lently  expreffed  Ilimfelf,  that  I  cannot  conclude 
this  Chapter  without  a  few  Lines  from  Him  :  — 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abjedt,  how  auguft. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  Man  ? 
How  palTing  Wonder  He  who  made  him  fuch  ? 
Who  center’d  in  our  Make  fuch  flrange  Ex¬ 
tremes  ? 

From  different  Natures  marveloufly  mix’d. 
Connection  exquifite  of  diflant  Worlds  ! 

'  Piftinguifh’d  Link  in  Being’s  endlefs  Chain  ! 

Midway 
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Midway  from  nothing  to  the  D  E  I  T  Y  ! 

A  Beam  etherial  fully’d  and  abforpt ! 

Tho’  fully’d,  and  difhonor’d,  ftill  divine  ! 
Dim  Miniature  of  Greatnefs  abfolute  ! 

An  Heir  of  Glory  !  a  frail  Child  of  Duft  ! 
Help lefs  Immortal !  Infe£f  infinite  ! 

A  Worm  !  a  God  ! — I  tremble  at  myfelf* 

And  in  myfelf  am  loft  !  — — — 
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6^*  the  Author  of  our  Nature  *,  His  Per¬ 
fections  and  Operations. 

I»  ^  O  proceed  to  the  next  Enquiry  ;  let  every 
JL  One  in  the fecond Place,  ferioufly  afk  him- 
felt  this  Qu  eft  ion; 

How  came  I  to  be,  and  to  be  fuch  an  imper¬ 
fect  and  finful  Being  as  1  am?  This  is  furely  a 
Queftion  of  the  very  laft  Importance,  for  we 
cannot  have  a  right  Knowlege  of  ourfelves,  with¬ 
out  confidering,  not  only  what  we  are  in  our¬ 
felves,  but  alfo  how  we  ft  and  varioufty  related, 
and  particularly,  without  looking  to  the  Caufe  of 
our  prefent  Being  and  Limitations  f.  In  order 
to  anfwer  this  Queftion  then,  let  us  confider  and 
reafon  with  ourfelves  in  the  following  Manner. 

II.  I  know  that  I  have  a  Being,  becaufe  I 
perceive  and  a6t ;  and  that  I  muft  have  had  a 
Beginning  of  Exiftence,  becaufe  there  muft:  have 
been  a  Time  when  I  did  not  perceive  or  a£t :  for 
I  can  have  no  Notion  of  the  Exiftence  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  active  Being,  without  confcious  Percep¬ 
tion  and  ACIivity.  If  then  I  began  to  bey - 1  muft: 
have  been  made.  It  is  certain  1  could  not  come 
into  Being  by  meer  Chance ,  for  that  is  nothing 

*  Quid  prius  dicam  folitis  parentis , 

Laudibus ,  qui  res  hominum  ac  Deorumr 
Qui  mare  Cf  terras ,  'variifqus  mundum. 

Temper  at  horis  ?  Hor. 

f  See  Introd.  XXVI. 
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but  an  empty  Name,  which  we  vulgarly  ufe  only 
as  a  Cover  to  our  Ignorance  or  Inadvertence.  I 
a] To  know  I  did  not  make  myfelf,  for  that  is  im- 
poflible,  and  would  imply,  to  be,  and  not  to  be, 
at  the  fame  Time ;  nor  have  I  Power  to  con¬ 
tinue  myfelf  in  Being  fo  much  as  one  Moment ; 
nor  can  I  a  Moment  fecure  my  Health,  or  any 
of  my  Enjoyments  *,  fo  that  I  find  I  am  wholly 
a  limited  and  dependent  Being. 

III.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  I  muft  have 
had  a  Caufe;  for  an  Effect,  or  Thing  made, 
without  a  Caufe,  is  a  Contradiction,  and  can 
have  no  Meaning.  There  muft  then  be  fome 
other  Being  on  whom  1  depend.  And  fince  there 
cannot  he  an  Effett  without  a  Caufe ,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Caufe  of  my  Being  muft  have  Powers  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  fueh  an  Effect ;  otberwife  there 
Would  ftili  be  an  Effect  without  a  Caufe,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  my  Parents  could  not  be  the  adequate 
Caufes :  They  could,  at  moft,  be  only  the  Oc- 
cafions  dr  Inftruments  of  my  Being  ;  for  it  never 
was  in  their  Power  that  I  Ihould  be  at  all,  or 
having  been,  that  I  fhould  be  fuch  as  I  am  ;  nor 
could  they  continue  me  a  Moment  in  Being, 
Health  or  Eafe.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  I  muft 
look  higher  for  an  adequate  Caufe,  both  of  my 
Exiftence  and  Subfiftence. 

IV.  It  is  moreover  manifeft,  that  a  Caufe  can 
not  give  zvhat  it  hath  not ,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
I  hing,  produce  an  Effect  more  noble,  or  of 
greater  Powers  or  Perfections  than  itfelf ;  for 
i?hen  again,  there  would  be  an  Effed  without  a 

*  Chap.  1.  fefl.  XIV. 

Caufe, 
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Caufe,  or  Something  produced  by  nothing,  which 
is  impoftible.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that 
what  is  deftitute  of  Perception,  Confcioufnefs  and 
In  tell  i  gence,  cannot  produce  a  perceptive,  con- 
fcious,  intelligent  Being.  What  is  void  of  any 
Principle  of  Deliberation,  Liberty  and  Activity, 
cannot  produce  a  confiderate*  free,  adtive  Being ? 
&c.  It  is  confequently  evident,  that  the  Being 
who  brought  me  into  Being,  muff  himfelf  be 
poflefled  of  Powers  or  Perfections  analogous  to 
thofe  I  experience  in  myfelf. 

V.  Since,  therefore,  I  know  I  have  fome 
confiderable  Degrees  of  Underftanding,  Know- 
lege,  Will,  Force  and  Activity,  with  Freedom 
of  Deliberation,  Choice  and  Defign,  and  the 
Powers  of  Self-exertion,  and  Self-determination, 
together  with  fome  Senfe  of  Benevolence,  and  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  or  Equity  and  Iniquity,  and 
alfo  fome  Difpofition  to  do  the  one,  and  avoid 
the  other  *  ; — it  is  from  hence  evident,  that  the 
Almighty  Being,  who  made  me,  and  whom  I 
call  GOD,  being  the  genuine  and  adequate 
Caufe,  from  whom  I  derived,  and  on  whom  I 
depend,  muft  Himfelf  have  Underftanding,  Know- 
Jege,  Will,  Force  and  Activity  ;  muft  have  Li¬ 
berty,  Choice,  Deliberation,  Self-exertion  and 
Self-determination  ;  and  muft  be  a  Being  of 
Equity,  Juftice,  Goodnefs,  and  all  other  moral 
Perfections  which  are  implied  in  thefe,  and  which 
are  comprehended  under  the  Terms  Holinefs  and 
ReElitude .  Since  them  I  am  thus  truly  made  by 
Him,  and  in  fome  Meafure  to  referable  Him,  He 


muft 
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muft  therefore  be  ftridftly  and  properly  my  Pa - 
rent ,  or  the  Father  of  my  Spirit . 

VI.  Now  what  1  thus  argue  from  myfelf  to 
the  Caufe  of  my  Exigence,  muft  be  as  true  of 
every  other  intelligent  adtive  Being,  that  knows 
he  muft  have  had  a  Beginning  of  Exiftence,  and 
is  limited  and  dependent,  however  fo  perfect,  as 
it  is  true  of  me.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
this  univerfal  Caufe  muft  be  poffefled  of  the  high- 
eft  Perfections  and  Powers  that  are  conceivable, 
or  do  at  all  obtain,  and  that  he  muft  hold  them 
entirely  independent  of  any  other  Being  whatfo- 
ever.  And,  being  independent  of  any  other  Be¬ 
ing,  it  is  evident,  that  He  cannot  be  under  the 
Power  of  any  other  Being  to  limit  or  controul 
Plim,  but  that  all  other  Beings  muft  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  Him,  and  confequently  muft 
have  derived  from  his  Will  and  Power,  and  there¬ 
fore  be  limited  to  various  Degrees  of  Being  and 
Perfection,  as  pleafes  Him.  Hence  He  muft 
hold,  poftefs  and  enjoy  all pofjihle  PerfeChon  in  and 
of  Himfelf,  without  any  poftlble  Limitation  or 
Imperfection.  He  muft  be  the  univerfal  Father  of 
Spirits ,  and  was  accordingly  by  the  wifeft  of  the 
Ancients,  ftiled.  The  Father  of  the  Univerfe  *. 

T8  yug  KOU  y£V<&>  £<7(ASV—%Ctlge  TTGCTB^  IF C  f. 

VII.  Since,  therefore,  he  thus  exifts,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  other  Beings,  and  they,  by  the 
Neceflity  of  their  Nature,  derive  from  Him,  and 
depend  on  Him,  it  is  plain  that  he  mud  exift  ori¬ 
ginally  by  the  abfolute  Neceftity  of  his  Nature 
without  any  Caufe,  and  confequently  be  All  in 

Ail  that  truly  /j-,  All  Perfection  and  Fulnefs 

*  ide  Clarke  s  and  Burnet's  Boyle's  CeClures, 

t  ^r^t.  in-St.  Paul.  Afts  xvii.  28, 
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of  Being,  or  Being  and  Perfection,  by  way  of 
Eminency,  and  fo  He  alone  muft  be  the  necejfa- 
rily  exijlent  Beings  or  that  Being,  to  whom  it  is 
peculiar  that  Exijlence  is  neceffarily  implied  in  Isis 
very  EJJence,  Hence  He  was,  by  the  wifeft  of 
the  Ancients,  called  the  TO  ON,  and  the  o  oi 1tofuv9 
or  the  Being  who  truly  exijls ;  and  hence  the 
Name  JEHOVAH ,  by  which  He  thought  fit, 
from  the  Beginning,  to  be  called,  in  Contradi- 
ftinction  to  all  precarious  and  dependent  Beings, 
fignifies,  The  EJfence  exijlingy  or  the  Being  whole 
EfTence  implies  Exiftence,  and  whofe  Exigence 
is  ever  prefent,  without  any  Limitation  to  Time 
or  Place. 

VIII.  Nor  can  there  be  more  than  One  fuck 
Being,  becaufe  it  is  thus  evident  that  He  alone 
can  necejjarily  exiji ,  and  that  all  pojfthle  Perfections 
are  united  in  Him,  or  are  One  in  Him  ;  it  being 
a  Contradiction,  that  two  or  more  Beings  fhould 
each  have  all  poflible  Perfection.  And  fince  He 
muft  thus  have  fuch  an  abfolute  Fulnefs  of  Being, 
He  is  on  that  Account  laid  to  be  Truth  and 
Goof  by  way  of  Eminency:  He  is  Truths  as  in. 
Him  there  is  all  Reality ;  and  Goof  as  in  Him  there 
is  all  Excellency,  even  every  Thing  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  both  Himfelf  and  all  His  Crea¬ 
tures  entirely  happy;  and  He  is  called  Truth ,  as 
He  is  intelligible;  and  Goof  as  He  is  eligible. 
Pie  muft  therefore  be  the  Source  of  all  Happinefsy 
both  with  regard  to  the  Intellect ,  JVif  AffeClions 
and  Activity. 

IX.  In  this  Method  of  Reafoning  it  is  evident, 
that  the  great  Caufe  or  Author  of  my  Being  and 
Powers,  and  thole  of  all  other  Spirits,  or  intel¬ 
ligent  active  Beines,  muft  neceflarily  be  Infinite , 

~ '  Eternal 
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Eternal  and  Unchangeable.  For  if  He  be  out  of 
the  Power  of  every  other  Being  to  limit  or  con- 
troul  Him,  his  Knowlege,  Power  and  Activity, 
cannot  be  confined  to  any  particular  Object,  in 
any  Point  of  Space  or  Duration,  fince  all  Being, 
Time  and  Place,  depend  on  Him ;  nor  can  He 
be  liable  to  any  Change  from  any  Power  what- 
foever,  fince  all  Powers  derive  from  Him.  So 
that,  as  there  never  was  a  Time  when  He  could 
have  begun  to  be,  fo  it  is  impolfible  he  fhould 
ever  ceafe  to  be,  or  be  altered  from  what  he  is. 
And  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  he  cannot  but  be 
prefent  here  or  there,  or  to  every  particular  Per- 
lon  or  Thing,  in  any  affignable  Place  or  Point 
of  Space,  he  cannot  but  be  every  where  elfe,  or 
Omniprefent ,  fince  all  Exiftence  perpetually  de¬ 
pends  on  Him.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  all  Things 
part,  prefent  or  to  come,  in  all  Parts  of  the  Um- 
verfe,  muft  at  once  be  prefent  to  Hfrn,  as  being 
perfectly  known  to  Him ;  and  muft  be  fubject  to 
Him ,  as  being  intirely  dependent  on  his  Almishtv 
Will  and  Power. 

X.  Nor  can  I  doubt  of  the  Exigence  of  fuch 
a  necejfary  and  eternal  Being,  from  the  Exiftence 
of  necejfary  and  eternal  Truth .  There  are  a  great 
Number  of  evident  Truths  that  come  within  our 
Reach,  which  I  find  exift  neceffarily  and  eter¬ 
nally  independent  of  my  Mind,  or  any  other 
created  Mind  whatfoever  :  And  by  the  Light  and 
Evidence  of  many  of  thefe  (to  which  I  find  my 
Mind  is  paflive)  1  am  enabled  to  judge  of  True 
and  Falfe,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong,  in  every 
particular  Cafe.  Thus,  for  Inffance,  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  fay,  that— Action  implies  Exiftence an 
Effect  muft  fuppofe  a  Caulej- — the  Whole  is  bigger 

than 
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than  either  of  its  Parts ; — Things  equal  to  one 
and  the  fame  Thing  are  equal  among  themfelves  ; 

- — what  is  Right  or  Wrong  in  another  towards 
me,  muft  be  equally  Right  or  Wrong  in  me  to-* 
wards  him,  £sfc. 

Now,  thefe  and  the  like  Truths  imply  the  ne- 
eefiary  Habitudes  of  certain  Efiences  that  do  not 
depend  on  any  particular  Exiftences  in  Nature, 
and  muft  therefore  have  an  antecedent  mental  or 
intellectual  Exigence ;  and  there  can  be  no  Con¬ 
ception  of  Truth  without  a  Mind  perceiving  it, 
or  in  which  it  exifts.  Since,  therefore,  there  are 
eternal  Truths  neceflarily  exifting,  independent 
of  any  created  Mind,  or  any  Thing  exifting  in 
Nature,  it  is  evident  there  muft  be  an  eternal, 
neceftarily  exifting,  independent  Mind,  in  which 
they  originally  exift,  as  one  eternal  Light  of 
Truth,  and  by  whom  they  are  exhibited  to  all 
other  Minds  in  various  Meafures,  according  to 
their  feveral  Capacities  and  Application,  enabling 
them  to  judge  of  every  particular  Thing  that  comes 
within  their  Notice  *.  This,  therefore,  muft  be 
the  great  Parent  Maid,  from  whom  derives  all 
Light  and  Knowlege  to  every  created  Intelligence, 
being,  as  it  were,  the  intellectual  Sun  enlighten¬ 
ing  our  Minds,  as  the  fenfible  Sun,  by  his  incef- 
fant  Activity,  enlightens  our  Eyes. 

XI.  What  I  have  thus  argued  from  my  own 
Exiftence,  Powers  and  Faculties,  as  well  as  thole 
of  every  other  intelligent  and  active  Creature,  and 
from  the  Exiftence  of  eternal  Truth,  may  be  alfo 
demonftrated  from  the  Exiftence  of  every  fenfible 

*  Vide  Norris's  Ideal  World  and  Mifcellanies,  Cam- 
brays  Demonftration,  and  Cuckvortb's  Int.  Syft-  p. 
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Thing  that  I  fee,  hear  and  feel,  from  without 
me.  I  know  that  I  am  not  the  Caufe  of  any  of 
thofe  Impreflions  that  are  made  upon  my  Senfes ; 
Light,  Colors,  Sounds,  tangible  Qualities,  OV. 
I  am  fure  they  do  not  depend  upon  my  Will  and 
Activity ;  for  I  am  intirely  paflive  in  the  Recep 
tion  of  them.  Nor  can  they  be  without  a  Caufe, 
nor  yet  from  any  fenfelefs,  inert  or  unadtive 
Caufe;  for  that  is  a  Contradiction  in  Terms. 
They  muff  therefore  be  the  conftant  Effects  of  an 
intelligent  Caufe,  intimately  prefent  with  me, 
and  inceffantly  active  upon  me,  who  continually 
produces  all  thefe  Senfations  in  my  Mind,  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  Archetypes  in  his  all-compre¬ 
hending  Intellect,  according  to  certain  table 
Laws,  or  fixed  Rules,  which  He  hath  eftablifhed 
to  Himfelf,  and  which  are  commonly  called  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  When  therefore  I  confider  the 
whole  Sytem  of  thefe  fenfible,  as  well  as  intelli¬ 
gible,  Objects  that  furround  me,  and  under  the 
Impreffion  of  which  I  continually  live,  I  muff 
conclude,  that  1  live ,  and  move ,  and  have  my  Be¬ 
ings  in  Him,  who  is  the  perpetual  and  Almighty 
Author  of  them  *. 

XII.  I  find  thefe  fenfible  Qbjets  are  all 
firmly  conneted  together; — Things  vifible  with 
Things  tangible,  and  all  the  various  Combina¬ 
tions  of  them  one  with  another,  fo  as  to  confti- 
tute  one  mot  beautiful  and  ufeful  Whole,  which 
we  call  the  natural  World .  In  all  thefe  I  mani- 
feflly  difcern  the  moil  wife  Defign,  and  the  moft 
exquifite  Contrivance  and  Adiuftment  of  Ends 

*  Vide  Bifhop  Berkeley's  Dialogues,  Pages  7?,' 
79>  &c- 
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and  Means  * ;  from  whence  I  gather,  that  they 
muff  be  the  Effects  of  a  molt  wife  and  defigning 
Caufe.  I  likewife  evidently  experience  that  they 
are  all  contrived  in  the  bed:  Manner  to  render 
them  fubfervient  to  all  the  Purpofes  of  my  Sub- 
fiftence  and  Well-being,  and  that  of  the  whole 
rational  and  moral  Syftem,  which  we  call  the 
Moral  World ;  from  whence  I  muff  conclude  the 
glorious  Author  of  them  to  be,  not  only  an  infi¬ 
nitely  wife  and  powerful ,  but  moreover  an  infi¬ 
nitely  kind  and  benevolent  Being. 

XIII.  I  do  not,  indeed,  find,  upon  a  clofe 
Examination,  that  there  is  any  neceflary  Con¬ 
nexion  between  thefe  ObjeXs;  as  for  Inftance, 
between  the  ObjeXs  of  Sight  and  Feeling :  The 
one  appears  to  have  only  the  Nature  of  a  Sign 
with  Regard  to  the  other,  being  all  alike,  meer 
paflive  Perceptions  in  our  Minds,  between  which 
there  can  be  no  Relation  or  Caufality.  Thus  the 
Connexion  between  them,  tho’  liable,  is  entirely 
arbitrary  ;  as  is  that  between  the  Sound,  Man, 
and  the  Thing  fignified  by  it.  Hence  I  garher, 
that  I  mufi:  unavoidably  confider  the  one  with 
regard  to  the  other,  to  have  the  Nature  of  a  won¬ 
derful  Language  f,  whereby  the  great  Author  of 
Nature  appears  to  be  continually  prefent  with 
me,  difcovering  his  Mind  and  Will  to  me  (in  a 
{table  and  invariable  Manner,  which  I  find  I  can 
always  depend  upon)  and,  as  it  were,  fpeaking 
to  me,  and  direXing  me  how  to  aX,  and  con- 
duX  myfelf  in  all  the  Affairs  of  Life;  whereby 
be  manifeflly  difeovers  a  conftant  watchful  Pr*- 


*  Chap.  i.  feX.  X. 
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evidence  over  me  in  all  my  Ways.  From  this  i£ 
is  evident,  not  only  that  He  is,  but  that  He  muft 
be,  both  a  Being  of  infinite  Goodnefs ,  Wifdom 
and  Power ,  and  of  the  moft  liable  Truths  and  in¬ 
variable  Integrity . 

XIV.  I  moreover  fee  and  feel  a  vaft  Variety 
of  Motions ,  on  the  Laws  of  which,  moft  wifely 
contrived,  depends  the  whole  Order,  Harmony 
and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  natural  World.  But  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  corporeal  can  move  itfelf, 
being,  as  fucb,  meerly  pafiive  and  inert ;  and 
yet  it  is  -no  lefs  evident,  that  Motion  implies 
Force  and  Adfivky  in  the  Mover  * ;  and  fince 
nothing  can  adt  where  it  is  not,  it  manifeftly  fol¬ 
lows,  that  in  all  the  wifely  contrived  Motions 
of  Nature,  as  well  as  all  other  Objedls  ofSenfe* 
both  in  the  Heavens  above,  and  in  the  Earth  be¬ 
low,  we  conftantly  fee  and  feel  the  univerfal  Pre¬ 
fence  of  that  moft  wifely  defigning ,  that  moft^w- 
er fully  active,  all-comprehending  Mind ,  who  both 
begins  and  continues  Motion,  and  is  therefore 
the  Almighty  Author  and  Preferver  of  all  Things. 

XV.  1  say,  we  both  fee  and  feel  his  univerfal 
Prefence ;  for  it  is  manifeft,  that  He  may  as  truly 
be  laid  to  be  an  Objedf  of  Senfe  as  any  human 
Perfon.  For,  What  do  I  fee  when  I  behold  a. 
King  ?  Not  the  Spirit  or  Soul,  which  is  properly 
the  Perfon,  and  which,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  can¬ 
not  be  an  Objedl  of  Senfe.  No  :  I  fee  only  the 
Shape  and  Color  of  a  Man,  cloathed  with  gor¬ 
geous  Robes.  In  like  Manner,  I  cannot  fee 
G  OD,  as  He  is  a  Spirit,  and,  as  fuch,  is  in  vi¬ 
able  but  I  as  truly  fee  Him,  as  I  fee  a  Man 

*  Mens  agitat  moletn,  Vine. 
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like  myfelf ;  nay,  indeed,  more  manifeflly  than 
I  can  behold  any  mortal  Man  :  For  i  lee  Him  in 
every  vifible  'hapc  and  Fqrm.  in  all  Nature.  I  be¬ 
hold  Him  in  all  the  infinitely  yarious  Modificati¬ 
ons  of  Light  and  Colors  throughout  the  whole 
Creation  ;  in  all  which.  He  is  every  where  pre- 
fent,  being,  as  it  were,  clothed  with  Light ,  as 
with  a  Garment ;  which  Expreflion,  by  the  Bye, 
is  rightly  obfervcd  to  be  of  like  Import  with  that 
Saying  of  the  ancient  Eadern  Sages,  That  GOD 
hath  Light  for  his  Body ,  and  Truth  for  his  Soul 
In  the  fame  Manner,  I  may  truly  fay,  I  feel  Him 
in  the  Heat ,  in  the  Wind,  in  every  tangible  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Motion,  &c,  I  hear  Him  in  every 
Sound,  and  tade  him  in  every  Morfel,  &c.  In 
•a  Word,  I  muff  again  fay,  that  it  is  He  who  is 
All  in  All;  and  that  it  is  only  the  grofled  In- 
fenfibility  and  want  of  Attention,  that  hinders 
heedlefs  Man  from  feeing  Him  and  feeling  Him 
intimately  in  all  Things,  and  at  all  Times. 

On  this  pleafing  Subjedl,  hear  a  few  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Sentiments,  delivered  in  a  fublime  and  phi- 
lofophical  Hy?nn ,  by  a  great  f  Poet,  happy  in  all 
Things,  but  chiefly  in  this  the  mod  valuable  of 
all;  1  mean,  the  leading  his  Readers  thro9  Na¬ 
ture's  Works  to  Nature’s  GOD — that  GOD  to 
whom  he  tuned  his  Reed,  whofe  infpiring  Pre¬ 
fence  he  ever  felt,  and  ever  drove  to  make  others 
feel;  For  the  true  Love  of  GOD,  and  for  his 
Sake,  the  unconfined  Love  of  all  his  Creatures, 
in  which  He  is  feen,  are  infeparably  connected. 

*  See  Minute  Phil ojopher,  Dial.  4.  5,  15. 
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- The  Seasons,  as  they  change. 

Are  but  the  varied  GOD .  The  rolling  Year 
Is  full  of  Him.  Forth  in  the  pleafmg  Spring 
His  Beauty  walks,  His  Tendernefs  and  Love. 
Then  comes  His  Glory  in  the  Summer- months. 
With  Light  and  Heat  refulgent.  Then  His  Sun 
Shoots  full  Perfection  thro’  the  fmiling  Year  : 
And  oft  Hrs  Voice  in  dreadful  Thunder 
fpeaks ;  — 

His  Bounty  fhines  in  Autumn  unconfin’d. 

And  fp reads  a  common  Feafl  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  He  1  with  Clouds  and  Storms 
Around  Him  thrown,  Tempeft  o’er  Temodt 
roll’d, 

Majeftic  Darknefs !  on  the  Whirlwind’s  Wing, 
Riding  fublime,  He  bids  the  World  adore. — 
But  wandering  oft,  with  Brute  unconfcious 
^  Gaze, 

Man  marks  not  Him,  marks  not  the  mighty 
Hand,  5  7 

That,  ever-bufy,  wheels  the  filent  Spheres ; 
Works  in  the  fecreet  Deep  ;  fhoots,  fteaming. 
Thence 

The  fair  Profufion  that  o’erfpreads  the  Spring  ; 
Flings  from  the  Sun  direcT  the  flaming  Day ; 

F eeds  every  Creature,  hurls  the  Tempeft  forth; 
And,  as  on  Earth,  this  grateful  Change  revolves. 
With  Tranfport  touches  all  the  Springs  of 
Life. — 

Should  Fate  command  me  to  Earth’s  fartheft 
Verge, 

I  odiftant  barbarous  Climes — ’tis  nought  to  me. 
Since  GOD  is  ever  PRESENT,  ever  FELT.— 

I  3  XVI. 
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XVI.  Fu  R  therm  ore  (not  to  defcend  to  that 
infinite  World  of  minute  Creatures,  which  the 
Microfcope  opens  to  our  View,  and  which  gives 
its  furprifing  Apprehenfions  of  the  DEITY) 
as  I  obferve  all  thefe  fenfible  Obje6ls  about  me, 
are  connected  together,  in  a  wonderful  Manner, 
into  one  moft  beautiful  and  ufeful  Sydem,  and 
made  fubfervient  to  my  Subfiftence  and  Well-be¬ 
ing,  and  thofe  of  my  Species,  in  this  Manfion 
allotted  us;  lb  I  obferve  this  Globe,  on  which  we 
live,  to  be  no  lefs  wonderfully  connected  with  the 
Sun  and  other  Planets ,  with  us  furrounding  and 
depending  on  him,  fo  that  they  all  make  one  en¬ 
tire  Sydem  ;  the  other  Globes  being  probably  de¬ 
sign’d  for  Ufes  analogous  to  this  of  ours.  And  as 
tlie  prodigious  Number  of  fixed  Stars  feem  to  be  of 
the  fame  Nature,  fo  it  is  probable  they  are  de- 
figned  for  the  like  Purpoles  with  thofe  for  which 
1  find  our  Sun^  the  great  Source  of  Light  and  Life 
to  us,  is  manifeflly  fitted  and  defigned  ;  and  confe- 
quently  they  may  have  Globes  like  ours,  depending 
on  them.  If  fo,  as  this  gives  me  a  dupendous  Idea 
of  the  vad  Extent  and  Variety  of  the  mighty 
Works  of  GOD,  fo  it  mud  give  me  aftonilhing 
Apprehenfions  of  His  excellent  Greatnefs,  Majejly 
and  Glory ,  who  mud  be  equally  prefent  with  them 
all,  and  docs  alike  difplay  his  infinite  IVifdcm , 
Power  and  Goodnefis  in  them,  to  all  the  admiring 
Beholders  ;  having  His  whole  vad  Family  of  Hea¬ 
ven  and  Earth ,  alike  depending  upon  Him,  and 
deriving  their  All  from  Him,  in  all  Places  of  His 
Dominion. 

XVII,  What  is  thus  evident  to  me  from  the 
Frame  and  Conditution  of  the  natural  World ,  is 
no  lefs  evident  from  the  Conditution  of  the  moral 

World, 
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World .  For,  as  I  fee  all  the  Order ,  Harmony  and 
Ufefulnefs  of  the  material- World  depends  on  the 
Laws  of  (what  is  called)  Attraction ,  by  which  the 
vaft  Globes  keep  their  Situations,  and  proceed  in** 
eefTantly  in  their  perpetual  Rounds,  and  all  the 
Parts  and  Appendages  of  each  Globe  are  firmly 
kept  together  ;  and  as  all  the  Order ,  Harmony  and 
Gratifications  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Brute — 
World  depends  on  the  furprizing  InJlinCis  by 
which  the  feveral  Tribes  of  Animals  are  led  to 
provide  for  their  Subfiftence,  and  the  Continu¬ 
ance  of  their  Species,  which  can  no  otherwife  be 
accounted  for,  than  from  the  meer  pafTive  Im- 
preffions  of  the  great  Almighty  A4ind,  that  fub- 
fifts  and  governs  the  World  in  the  beft  and  wifeft 
Manner;— So  I  obferve  further,  that  ah  the  Or¬ 
der,  Harmony  and  Happinefs  of  the  moral  Worlds 
depends  on  the  Laws  of  Benevolence  *9  which 
taking  its  Rife  in  the  natural  Affection  between 
the  Sexes,  Parents,  Children,  and  other  Relatives,, 
fpreads  through  the  whole  Species,  ftrongly  at¬ 
taching  them  to  focial  Life.  Hence  it  is  evident* 
that  this  ffrong  Tendency  of  Benevolence  in  the 
moral  Worlcfi  is  analogous  to  Attraction  and  In - 
JlinCi  in  the  natural ,  and  muft  accordingly  be  a 
like  paffive  Impreflion  of  the  fame  great  Parent- 
governing  Mind,  who  plainly  defigns  hereby  to 
keep  the  moral  World  together,  and  in  Order. 
And  it  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  all  created  Minds  are 
paflively  enlightened  by  Him  to  have  a  quick 
Senfe,  and  intuitive  Evidence  of  the  Fit,  the 
Fair,  and  Decent  in  Behaviour  f,  and  thence  of 
the  Laws  by  which  this  Principle  of  Benevolence 
muft  be  regulated,  in  order  to  their  univerfal 

*  Chap.  1.  fea.  XIII. 

t  See  Introd.  XV.  and  Chap.  2. Left.  X. 
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Harmony  and  Kappinefs.  From  hence,  there¬ 
fore,  aJfo  evidently  appears,  not  only  His  Ex - 
{fence ,  His  Omniprejence ,  His  infinite  tVifdojn  and 
Poiver,  but  alfo  his  infinite  Benevolence  and  Equity , 
befitting  the  Character  of  Him,  who  is  the  great 
Father  and  Lord  of  the  TJniverfe. 

XVIII.  Now  it  being  evident  from  all  that 
hath  been  faid,  that  this  glorious  Being,  whom  I 
call  my  GOD,  muff  be  a  Being  of  all  poffible  Per¬ 
fection  ;  it  is  plain  that  He  muff  have  an  intire 
and  abfolute  Sufficiency  in  and  of  Himfelf  to  His 
own  Happinefs,  and  therefore  cannot  need  any  of 
His  Creatures,  or  any  Thing  they  can  do  to 
make  Him  happy  ;  nor  can  any  Thing  they  can 
do,  make  Him  otherwife.  And  from  His  abfo¬ 
lute  Independency ,  and  their  continual  and  intire 
Dependence  upon  His  Will  and  Power  *,  1  muff 
conclude,  that  Pie  is  not  only  the  Ahnighty  Crea¬ 
tor  and  rnofl  high  Proprietor  of  Pleaven  and  Earthy 
and  of  every  Creature  therein ;  but,  moreover, 
that  He  is  the  continual  Preferver  of  all  His  Crea¬ 
tures,  and  consequently,  that  the  Moment  He 
fhould  ceafe  to  will  the  Continuance  of  their  Ex- 
iftence,  they  muff  unavoidably  ceafe,  and  drop 
into  nothing. 

XIX.  Nor  can  it,  I  think,  be  conceived, 
that  the  infinitely  wife,  powerful,  juft  and  good 
Author  of  my  Being,  and  of  all  other  intelligent 
adtive  Creatures,  would  negledt  us,  and  take  no 
further  Care  of  us.  I  cannot  imagine,  from  His 
Attributes  above  demonffrated,  but  that  He  muff 
look  after  each  of  His  Creatures,  and  fee  what 
life  we  make  of  the  Being,  Powers  and  Advan- 
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tages  He  hath  given  us,  and  take  Care  to  inftrudt 
and  condu&  us  to  the  End  He  defigned,  and  that 
in  a  Manner  fuitable  to  the  Nature  and  Powers 
which  He  hath  given  us  *.  It  cannot  therefore 
be.  but  that,  as  he  evidently  governs  th z  natural 
World ,  in  a  paflive  Manner,  luitable  to  its  paflive 
Nature,  by  the  Laws  which  He  hath  eftablifhed 
to  Himfelf  (being  Him felf,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
lole  Agent)  fo  He  mu  ft  much  more  govern  the 
moral  World  (as  being  in  itfelf  of  vaftly  the  great- 
eft  Worth,  and  the  End  of  the  other)  in  a  Man¬ 
ner  fuitable  to  its  rational  and  moral  Nature,  to 
the  Individuals  of  which,  He  hath  given  to  be¬ 
come  a  Syftem  of  intelligent,  confcious,  free 
Agents,  and  confequently  capable  of  moral  Go¬ 
vernment \  by  Laws  and  Motives,  fuggefted  to 
their  Reafon  and  Lonfciences,  and  to  their  Hopes 
and  Fears.  When  1  confider  this,  then,.  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  but  1  am  lubjecft  to  His  Conduct  and 
Government,  and  that  he  will  thus  govern  me  as 
a  reafonable  and:  moral  Agent.  Neither  can  I 
doubt  but  that,  in  Confequence  of  this,.  He  will 
call  me  to  an  Account,  and  fee  how  I  {hall  have 
conducted  myfelf  in  this  State  of  Probation,  in 
the  Ufe  of  the  Abilities  and  Talents  which  he 
hath  committed  to  my  Truft  ;  that  he  will  judge 
whether  I  have  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  End  op 
my  Being,  in  Conformity  to  the  Laws  of  that: 
reafonable  and  felf-aftive  Nature,  which  he  hath 
given  me  ;  and  that  he  will  make  me  fare  well  or 
ill,  according  as  my  Behaviour  fhall  be  found  to 
have  been  good  or  bad.  That  this  is  fit  and  rea- 
fonable  to  be  expecled,  my  own  Confcience  ftrong— 

f  Chap.  1.  fed,  II.  and  V.. 
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Jy  ^uggefts  ^ ;  and  that  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  wil^ 
he  the  Effect  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  the  Nature  of 
the  Things  themfelves  loudly  proclaims.  For  this 
is  a  Law  of  Eternal  Reafon,  no  lefs  evident  in 
Morals ,  than  it  is  in  Naturals ,  That  whatfoever 
a  Man  foweth,  that  Jhall  he  alfo  reap  T  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  but  that  He,  who  is  Holinefs  and 
Righteoufnefs  itfelf,  cannot  but  love  thofe  Quali¬ 
ties  wherever  He  beholds  them,  and  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  engaged  to  make  them  happy  ;  nor  can 
His  Juftice  fail  to  make  the  contrary  miferable. 
So  that  as  fure  as  He  is  jujl  and  good,  fo  fure  He 
will  reward  the  one,  and  punijh  the  other.  And 
what  is  thus  reafonable  to  think  with  regard  to 
myfelf,  muft  be  equally  true  with  regard  to  all 
other  intelligent  Creatures.  GOD  muft  there- 
tore  be,  not  only  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Pre - 
ferver ,  but  alfo  the  fupreme  Ruhr ,  and  moral  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  World  ;  the  great  King ,  Lord  and 
Judge  of  the  whole  Univerfe,  which  therefore  is 
His  Kingdom ,  in  which  He  moft  wifely  and  un- 
controulably  prefides,  and  orders  all  Things  for 
the  Good  of  the  Whole,  in  a  Manner  fuitable  to 
the  beft  Intereft  of  each  Nature.  I  cannot  there¬ 
fore  doubt,  but  that  He  will  in  the  Whole  and  in 
the  Refult  of  Things,  bring  Good  out  of  Evil, 
and  make  Evil  itfelf  fubfervient  to  Good,  and 
even  over-rule  the  Sins  and  Follies  of  His  Crea¬ 
tures,  fo  as  finally  to  anfwer  the  beft  Ends. 

XX.  If  now  it  be  enquired,  How  I  came  to  he 
fuel )  an  imperfect,  frail ,  fenful  Being ,  as  I  am  ? 
Or  how  it  could  be,  that  the  wife  and  good  God 
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that  made  me,  who  is  Himfelf  the  moft  perfeCV 
and  beft  of  Beings,  fhould  make  me  fuch  an  im- 
perfeCl,  finful  and  miferable  Creature,  as  I  find 
myfelf  to  be  ^  ?  To  this  I  muft  anfwer  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner :  That  GOD  fhould  make  ms 
fuch  an  imperfect  (or  lefs  perfed!)  Creature  as  I 
am,  compared  with  others,  or  with  what  I  can 
eafily  imagine,  I  fee  noReafon  to  wonder  5  inaf- 
much  as  my  Being  itfelf,  and  every  Perfection  of 
it,  and  Advantage  attending  it,  muft  be  His  fo- 
vereign  free  Gift,  and  what  He  was  in  no  wife 
obliged  to  beftow.  He  is  the  fovereign  Lord  of 
His  Favors,  and  muft  therefore  be  intirely  at  Li¬ 
berty  to  beftow  fuch  Degrees  of  Being  and  Per¬ 
fection,  and  fuch  Advantages,  greater  or  lefs,  as 
He  thinks  fit  ^  and  it  appears  that  He  hath  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  boundlefs  Variety  in  all  His  Works. 

XXI.  Indeed  that  He  fhould,  without  any 
known  voluntary  Fault  of  mine,  put  me  into  a 
Condition  that  is,  in  the  Whole,  worfe  than  not 
to  be  ;  or  that  He  fhould,  in  giving  me  my  Be¬ 
ing,  lay  me  under  an  abfolute  Neceftity  of  being 
finally  finful  and  miferable,  would  be  a  very  hard 
Cafe  indeed.  But  this  I  muft  think  utterly  im- 
pofiible,  as  being  what  I  cannot  think  confiftent 
with  His  Wifdom,  Holinefs,  Juftice  and  Good- 
nefs,  above  demonftrated  f.  But  fo  long  as  I 
have  fuch  a  Being  as  is  defirable,  tho’  attended 
with  great  Frailties,  Limitations  and  Imperfec¬ 
tions  ; — while  I  am  put  into  fuch  a  Condition  as 
renders  me  capable  of  further  Improvements,  and 
of  attaining  to  fome  good  Degree*  of  Happinefs^ 

*  Chap.  1.  feft.  XV. 
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if  I  am  not  wanting  to  myfelf ; — and  fince  I  fhall 
not  be  obliged  to  account  for  any  more  than  I 
have  received  :  I  fay,  fo  long  as  thefe  Things  are 
fo,  I  cannot  reafonably  complain  of  my  Being, 
but  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  it,  tho’  I  fee 
others  have  much  greater  Advantages  than  I, 
from  whom,  in  all  Reafon,  a  proportionably 
greater  Account  will  be  expected. 

XXII.  As  to  my  being  fo  finful  a  Creature  as 
I  muft  confefs  I  am,  I  cannot  afcribe  it  to  GOD  ; 
for  fince  the  formal  Notion  of  Sin  confifts  in  the 
voluntary  Oppofition  of  our  Wills  to  the  known 
Will  of  GOD,  or  the  Conftitution  which  He 
hath  made,  it  muft  be  the  Fault  of  my  Will, 
and  not  of  His ;  and  accordingly  my  own  Con- 
fcience  tells  me,  whenever  I  do  amifs,  that  I  my¬ 
felf  (and  not  He)  am  the  Caufe,  and  true  Author 
of  all  the  Wickednefs  I  commit,  if,  therefore, 
inftead  of  being  obedient  to  the  Author  of  my 
Being,  inftead  of  making  a  good  Ufe  of  my  Li¬ 
berty,  of  the  Powers  and  Advantages  He  hath 
given  me,  and  thereby  further  improving  them, 
and  qualifying  myfelf  for  the  Happinefs  He  de- 
iigns  me  in  fo  doing,  I  make  a  bad  Ufe  of  them, 
by  voluntarily  adding  contrary  to  His  known 
Will,  and  thereby  fink  myfelf  into  a  worfe  Con¬ 
dition —  nay,  tho’  it  were  into  a  worfe  Condition 
than  not  to  be — it  is  wholly  owing  to  myfelf,  and 
not  to  Him  that  made  me. 

XXIII.  If  now  I  fhould  afk,  Why  hath  GOD 
made  me  at  all  peccable,  or  capable  of  Sin  ?  This 
would  be  the  fame  as  to  afk,  Why  hath  He 
made  me  capable  of  Duty  ?  Or,  why  hath  Fie 
made  me  a  free  Agent  ?  But  this  would  be  a 
ft  range  Queftion  ;  for  without  Liberty  I  fhould 

be 
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be  deftitute  of  one  of  the  chief  Excellencies  of 
my  rational  Nature,  and  fiiould  not  be  capable  of 
either  Duty  or  Sin,  properly  fpeaking :  For,  as 
Sin  confifts  in  a  free  and  voluntary  Difobedience, 
fo  Duty  confifts  in  a  free  and  willing  Obedience, 
to  the  known  Will  of  G  O  D.  So  that  without 
a  Power  of  Liberty  or  free  Agency,  there  could 
have  been  no  fuch  Thing  as  either  Virtue  or  Vice, 
Praife  or  Blame ;  nor  can  either  the  one  or  the 
other  obtain,  but  in  Proportion  to  the  Know- 
lege  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  what  we  ought 
to  do,  and  the  Powers  we  are  furnifhed  with, 
either  to  do  or  forbear 

XXIV.  And,  laftly,  as  to  the  many  Pains, 
Calamities  and  Difiolution,  to  which  I  am  liable  f , 

I  muft  think,  that  as  I  am  a  Sinner,  I  need  a 
Courfe  of  Difcipline  ;  that  it  is  fit  natural  Evil 
ihould  attend  moral  Evil,  as  the  beft  Means  for 
the  Cure  of  it :  And  that  therefore  GOD,  fore- 
feeing  that  we  would  abufe  our  Liberty,  not  only 
juft ly ,  but  wifely  and  kindly  ordered  thefe  Cala¬ 
mities,  as  being  the  fitteft  Means  that  could  have 
been  ufed  to  bring  us  to  Repentance  and  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  and  to  difcipline  us  to  Virtue,  by  mor-  ' 
tifying  our  Lufts  and  difengaging  us  from  thofe 
GbjeCts  that  are  moft  apt  to  enfnare  and  mifiead 
us.  Thefe  Pains,  Calamities,  <bV.  which  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  give  us,  at  the  fame  Time,  Occafion 
and  Opportunity  for  the  Exercife  of  feveral  Vir-  ‘ 
tues  of  very  great  Ufe  towards  the  perfecting  our 
reafonable  and  active  Nature,  which  otherwife 
coulu  have  had  no  Piace ;  And  thus,  fince  we 

*  Vide  Wollaft.  R.  N. 
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cannot,  as  Things  now  are,  be  completely  happy 
here,  they  lead  us  to  the  Hopes  of  a  better  State 
hereafter. 

XXV.  Thus  it  appears  to  me,  that,  without 
any  Imputation  upon  either  the  Wifdom,  Power, 
Juftice  or  Goodnefs  of  GOD,  we  may  fufficient- 
ly  account  for  all  the  Sin  and  Calamity  that  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  World.  But  if,  after  all,  there^ 
fhould  be  fome  untoward  Appearances  in  the 
Condudf  of  Providence  that  we  cannot  clearly 
account  for,  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  any 
juft  Objections  againft  what  hath  been  antece¬ 
dently  demonftrated  ;  efpecially  fince  we  fhould 
be  very  vain  indeed,  to  think  ourfelves  qualified 
to  be  competent  Judges  of  the  deep  Things  of 
GOD*.  We  fee  but  a  fmall  Part,  a  very  fhort 
Scene  of  the  vaft  Drama ,  and  therefore  are  not 
able  to  make  any  tolerable  Judgment  of  the 
Whole :  So  that  what  to  us  may  have  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Evil,  may,  in  the  whole,  have  the 
Nature  of  Good ;  and  it  becomes  us,  for  that 
Reafon,  to  have  an  implicit  Faith  in  the  infinite 
Wifdom,  Power,  Juftice  and  Goodnefs  of  the 
Deity,  above  demonftrated,  that  it  will  prove  fo 

*  For,  lives  the  Man,  whofe  univerfal  Eye 
Has  fwept  at  once  th’  unbounded  Scheme  of  Things ; 
Mark’d  their  Dependence  fo,  and  firm  Accord, 

As  with  unfaultering  Accent  to  conclude, 

That  This  (or  Aught  he  Jees)  availeth  Nought  ?— 
’Till  then  alone  let  zealous  Praife  afeend. 

And  Hymns  of  holy  Wonder  to  that  Power, 
Whofe  Wifdom  fhines  as  lovely  on  our  Minds* 

As  on  our  fmiling  Eyes  his  Servant-Sun. 

Thoms.  Sum. 
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in  the  Whole,  and  in  the  Refult  of  Things. 
And,  ’till  then,  according  to  the  Advice  of  the 
admirable  Poet  juft  quoted,  we  fhould  zealoufly 
adore  Him  for  thofe  Marks  of  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs  which  we  can  fee,  and  even  daily  feel ; 
always  maintaining  a  cheerful  Refignation  to  his 
holy  Will,  and  fteadily  prelling  forward,  amid  all 
the  Changes  and  Chances  of  this  mortal  Life ,  toward 
the  Mark ,  for  the  Prize  of  the  high  Calling  of  God 
in  Chrijl  Jefus . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  End  of  our  Being ,  and  of  our  future 

State . 


I.  -fevT  0^5  that  we  may  be  the  better  ground- 
iQ  thefe  Hopes,  namely, —That  the 
JVbo/e  o [Things  will  finally  refult  in  general  Good 3 
I  proceed  to  the 

Third  Enquiry  \  viz.  For  what  End  was  I  thus 
brought  into  Being,  and  am  t  us  continually  fub- 
fijlcd  by  Almighty  G  O  D  ?  And,  for  the  Refoluti- 
on  of  this  Quefiinn,  let  every  one  ferioufiy  think 
and  reafon  with  Himfeif  thus,  or  to  this  Efredt. 

II.  That  I  was  not  made  at  all  Adventures, 
without  any  Contrivance  and  Defign,  but  muff: 
have  been  made  for  f  me  End  or  other,  I  cannot 
doubt,  fince  I  have  evidently  found,  that  Ele 
who  gave  me  my  Being,  muff:  Himfeif  be  a 
Being  of  all  pofiible  Perfediions,  and  confequently 
muft  be  a  mod:  kind,  wife  and  defigning  Caufe  ; 
efpecially  fince  I  do  alfo  evidently  find  in  Fadt, 
fo  manv,  and  fuch  manifirft  Tokens  of  the  wifeft 
and  moft  benevolent  Dtfig;n  and  Contrivance  in 
my  whole  Frame,  and  in  every  'Thing  about  me 

III.  Being  therefore  made  by  a  moil  wife  and 
good  Caufe,  I  mufl  necefiarily  have  been  made 
for  fome  wife  and  good  End.  And  having  de- 
monftrated  that  the  Being  who  made  me,  hath 
an  infinite  Sufficiency  within  Himfeif  for  his  own 
Happinefs,  independent  of  any  other  Being  f,  it 

*  Chap.  1.  fedt.  II,  IX,  X. 
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.  ,$  manifeft,  that  whatever  good  End  He  had  in 
giving  me  my  Being,  it  could  not  be  to  ferve 
Himfelf  of  me,  or  to  promote  any  Advantage  to 
Himfelf  by  me  It  were  a  H  hought  infinitely 
too  mean  to  entertain  of  Him,  who  is  GO 
All-fufficient,  that  He  could  poilibly  Hand  in  need 
of  me,  or  of  anv  Thing  I  could  do  or  fuller,  in 

order  to  His  own  Happinefs. 

IV.  Moreover,  fince  it  hath  been  evidently 
difcovered,  that  the  Author  of  my  Being  is  infi¬ 
nitely  perfedf,  and  confequently  perfectly  juft  and 
good,  perfectly  equitable  and  benevolent  ;  it  is 
evident  that  He  could  not  give  me  my  Being  with 
any  malevolent  Defign,  or  with  a  Defign  that  l 
fhould  be  abfolutely  and  unavoidably  miferable  in 
the  Whole;  nor  could  He  (as  1  humbly  conceive) 
defign  Mifery  for  me,  or  any  of  His  Creatures, 
but  in  Confequence  of  their  perfonal,  voluntary 
Demerit,  by  perfifting  in  wilful  Rebellion  againft 
Him,  or  the  general  Intereft  of  the  Conftitution 
which  He  hath  made:  for  this  would  be  fo  far 
from  confiding  with  Equity  and  Benevolence, 
that  it  would  imply  the  very  Notion  of  Cruelty  > 
— a  Thought  which  we  fhould  remove  at  an  in¬ 
finite  Diftance  from  that  moft  perfedft  and  beft  of 
Beings. 

V.  Indeed,  in  cafe  of  wilful  Rebellion,  fi¬ 
nally  perfifted  in,  it  is  fit  and  right,  and  even  ne- 
ceft'ary  for  the  Good  of  the  Whole  (being  the 
moft  effectual  Means  to  cure  Rebellion,  and  fe- 
cure  the  Obedience  of  GOD’s  Creatures,  which 
is  neceflary  for  their  general  Good  and  Happinefs) 
that  Punifhment,  in  Proportion  to  their  feveral 

*  Chap.  2.  fca.  VI.  XVII. 
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unnn?h  T*  u M[Cd?meano™,  Ihould  be  infMed 
Jl...  that  rebel  and  obftinately  oppofe  their 

He  hath  mPaPde,  and 
f  i?£-?'S  Government*  Indeed  Mif- 
h'ef  and  Mifery  do,  in  the  Nature  of  Things, 

notfp^ih7  rCfU  t  r°m  Sin  and  Vice'  But  it  can- 
ot  be  therefore  fuppofed  that  the  Mifery  of  his 

i«Tftibe  G?D’s  primary  d4",  or 

emH  Jhouid  intend  their  Rebellion,  or  lay 
them  under  a  NecelTity  of  Sinning,  that  they 

yn?h‘  he  fina  ,y  nuferable ;  for  this  would,  in 
Rficed,  be  abfolutely  to  defign  their  Mifery  ;  and 

del tght  in  it  as  fuch,  which  to  Him  muft  be  inli- 
Jiitely  lmpo/Tible. 

VI.  Os  the  contrarjr,  11  nee  G  O  D  is  evi- 
uently  a  moll  kind  and  benevolent  Being,  and 
tould  therefore  have  no  other  than  kind  and  be¬ 
nevolent  Ends,  in  giving  Being  to  Hjs  rational 
Lreatures,  ,t  ,s  plain  that  His  primary  Intention 
muft  have  been  fo  far  from  that  of  making  them 
to  be  miserable,  that  He  did  undoubtedly  make 
them  with  a  Defign  that  they  might  be,  'in  fome 
good  Degree,  happy,  in  the  Participation  and 
Enjoyment  of  His  Goodnefs,  in  Proportion  to 
them  leveral  Capacities  and  Qualifications.  And 
that  this  was,  in  FaH,  His  End,  is  alfo  mani- 
feftfrom  thebrame  and  StruHure  of  the  Nature 
which  he  hath  given  them.  For,  He  hath  given 
them  Conlcioufnefs,  whereby  they  are  capable  of 
e  enjoyment ;  Intelligence,  whereby  they  are 
able  to  confider  and  judge  of  what  is  fit  and  need- 
fufto  the  Enjoyment  of  themfelves Paffions, 
whereby  they  are  prompted  to  defire  and  endea- 

*  Chap.  2.  feft.  XIX. 
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vour  what  contributes  to  their  Well-being,  and 
to  guard  and  defend  themfelves  againft  what  may 
be  hurtful  to  them  ; — a  Principle  of  Activity,  to 
procure  the  one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  and  a 
Principle  of  Liberty,  whereby  they  are  able  to  luf~ 
pend  Judging  and  Acting,  till  they  can  duly  bal- 
lance  their  Paftions,  and  act  with  Advantage. 
And  befides  thefe  Powers,  which  are  Means  to 
their  perfonal  Happinefs,  He  hath  alfo  infpired 
them  with  focial  Affections,  which  render  them 
capable  of  focial  Happinefs.  Having  therefore 
given  them  the  Means  of  Happinefs,  it  is  plain 
He  mull:  have  defigned  That  as  their  End 

VII.  This  then  being  the  Frame  of  that  Na¬ 
ture,  which  GOD  hath  given  us,  it  mull  plainly 
be  His  Defign  that  we  fhould  feekour  Happinefs, 
in  affecting  and  acting  conformable  to  it.  for 
otherwife,  if  we  act  inconfiftent  with  ourfelves, 
and  fo  do  a  Violence  to  our  own  Nature,  we  can 
neither  enjoy  ourfelves,  nor  any  1  hing  elfe,  and 
fo  muft  be  unavoidably  miferable.  Inafmuch 
therefore  as  GOD  hath  made  us  to  be  intelli¬ 
gent,  free,  active  Creatures  •,  and  fince  our  Hap¬ 
pinefs  muft  immediately  depend  upon  the  right 
Ufe  of  thefe  Powers,  and  muft  conftft  in  the  free 
and  vigorous  Exertion  of  them,  in  Conformity 
to  the  great  Law  of  our  Nature,  which  is  the  in¬ 
ward  Senfe  of  our  own  Reafon  and  Conferences; — it 
muft  accordingly  be  His  Defign,  not  only  that 
we  fhould  be  happy,  but  that  we  fhould  be  fo  by 
Means  of  our  own  Activity  and  by  our  freely 
acting  at  all  Times  reasonably,  and  confequently 
that  we  fhould  cultivate  and  improve  our  Reafon 

*  Chap.  i.  fed.  V,  VII,  XIII. 
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m  the  heft  Manner  we  can,  under  the  Circum¬ 
stances  in  which  He  hath  placed  us,  in  order  to 
make  a  right  Judgment  how  we  ought  to  affedt 
and  act,  and  conduct  ourfelves  to  the  belt  Ad¬ 
vantage  for  our  own  Happinefs. 

VilL  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  faid,  that  GOD 
wade  all  Hangs  for  Ills  \ own  Glory  if  it  be  rightly 
underftood  _  But  wherein  then  doth  His  Glory 
con.ilt  .  it  is  plain,  it  cannot  confift  in  the  Dif- 
orocr,  Confufion  and  Mifery,  of  His  Creatures  ^ 
nor  can  it  confdt  meerly  in  being  appla  ded  by 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  fit  and  right  in  itfelf,  and 
Pr  0U1  ^oody  as  well  as  His  Honour  (and  there- 
i  (C  1  cqmi es  it)  that  we  fhoidd  daily  acknow- 
Hge  Him  to  be  what  He  is,  our  Creator,  Pre- 
ierver  and  BenefaHor  :-and  ai!  that  is  fit  and 
right,  fair  and^  decent,  true  and  good,  mud,  as 
inch,  oe  His  Glory,  as  being  in  itfelf  conforma¬ 
ble  to  His  infinitely  perfeft  Intellect  and  Will,  as 
well  as  produ&ive  of  Happinefs  to  His  Crea¬ 
tines  3  and  accordingly  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
V  fe  and  Advantage  to  us,  than  that  we  live  un¬ 
der  a  deep  and  habitual  Senfe  of  this.  But  it 
would  be  a  mod  unworthy  Thought  of  Him,  to 
imagine  that  he  made  us  for  the  Sake  of  beinpr 
applauded,  or  that  He  requires  even  thefe  juft 
Acknowlegments  for  His  own  Sake,  as  if  we,  or 
our  Services,  could  be  of  any  Advantage  to  Him* 

I  his  would  be  to  make  Him  a  moft  felfifh  Being- 
indeed ;  efpecially  if  we  fhould  imagine  that  He 
could  aim  at  Applaufe  or  Glory,  at  the  Expence 
of  our  unavoidable  and  endlefs  Mifery.  Far  from 

liS  l)e  a  I  bought  fo  infinitely  difhonorable,  fo, 
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IX.  Indeed,  very  far  from  this,  I  mud  con¬ 
ceive  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  Glory  of 
GOD  to  communicate  His  Perfe&ions  in  vari¬ 
ous  Degrees,  as  far  as  they  are  communicable, 
and  to  difplay  His  Goodnefs  to  His  Creatures, 
and  make  them  happy  in  the  Participation  of  it, 
in  Proportion  to  their  feveral  Capacities,  and  this 
in  Confequence  of  their  acling  in  Obedience  to 
Him,  and  in  Conformity  to  His  Law,  which  is 
the  Law  of  their  Natures.  For,  fince  He  was 
pleafed  to  give  them  their  Being,  He  certainly 
wilj,  as  the  tender  Father  of  His  own  Off-fpring, 
account  it  His  Intered  and  Glory  to  fee  them  as 
happy  as  may  be,  confident  with  the  Intered  of 
the  whole  Family,  to  which  it  is  fit  every  Indivi¬ 
dual  fhould  refign.  He  mud  take  Pleafure  in 
every  Thing  that  contributes  to  their  Happinefs, 
and  abhor  whatfoever  is  dedru&ive  to  it,  and  in- 
confident  with  it,  as  His  greated  Difhonor. 

X.  For  fince  He  that  wills  the  End,  mud: 
will  the  Means  necedary  to  that  End,  it  is  plain 
that  fince  GOD  wills  our  Happinefs  in  the 
Whole,  as  our  End,  and  his  Glory,  it  mud  be  his 
Will  and  Law  concerning  us,  that  we  avoid 
every  Thing  that  doth,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  tend 
to  make  us  miferable,  and  that  we  do  every 
Thing  that  doth,  in  the  Nature  of  it,  tend  to 
make  us  happy  *.  Hence  the  Glory  of  GO  D, 
our  Happinefs,  and  the  Means  necedary  to  it ; 
and  his  Difhonor,  our  Mifery,  and  the  Means 
which  tend  to  that  ;  mud  neceffarily  be  co¬ 
incident  and  come  in  Effeft  to  one  and  the  fame 
Thing. 

*  Introd.  feft.  XXIII. 
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XI.  Since  then  it  is  evident,  from  Experi¬ 
ence*  that  Sin  and  Vice,  in  their  Nature,  tend 
to  make  us  miferable ;  as  being  contrary  to  all 
that  is  reafonable  and  right,  contrary  to  the  At¬ 
tributes  and  Will  of  GOD,  contrary  to  the 
clear  Senfe  of  our  own  Minds,  to  all  the  Inter- 
efts  of  Society,  and  muft  therefore  do  perpetual 
Violence  to  our  reafonable  and  focial  Nature, 
and  confequently  be  moft  odious  in  the  Sight  of 
GOD  and  all  intelligent  Beings,  as  being  una¬ 
voidably  attended  with  Horror  and  Confufion, 
perfonal  as  well  as  focial ; — and  fince,  on  the 
other  Band,  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that  a  virtuous, 
a  dutiful  Temper  and  Behaviour,  naturally  tends 
to  our  Happinefs,  becaufe  it  confifts  in  doing  all 
that  is  reafonable  and  right,  all  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  Attributes  and  Will  of  GOD,  to  the 
Senfe  of  our  own  Minds,  and  to  all  the  Interefts 
of  Society,  and  therefore  muft  neceflarily  ap¬ 
prove  itfelf  as  moft  beautiful  and  amiable  in  the 
Sight  of  GO  D  and  all  reafonable  Beings,  as  be¬ 
ing  attended  with  universal  Harmony,  Peace  and 
Joy,  both  within  and  without,  with  regard  both 
to  GOD  and  Man  ; — I  fay,  fince  all  this  is  evi¬ 
dent,  it  muft  alfo  be  evident, that  G  O  D’s  Glory 
can  only  confift  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  our 
purfuing  our  own  Happinefs,  by  avoiding  the 
former  Conduift,  and  purfuing  the  latter. 

XII.  But  to  return.  Since  I  am  convinced, 
from  the  above  Method  of  Reafoning,  that  my 
Well-being  and  Happinefs  muft  have  been 
GOD’s  End  in  giving  me  my  Being,  and  that 
it  muft  be  a  Happinefs  fuitable  to  that  Nature 
which  He  hath  given  me,  in  the  Whole  of  it;  I 
muft  be  perfuaded,  that  fince  he  has  given  me, 
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•befides  an  animal  and  fenfitive  Nature,  a  rational, 
•  adfive  and  focial  one,  as  my  Superior  and  pecu¬ 
liar  Character  * ;  He  mull  consequently  have  de¬ 
signed  me,  not  meerly  for  a  fenfual  and  animal, 

but  chiefly  for  a  rational,  active  and  focial  Hap- 
pinefs. 

XIIF.  It  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed  an  End 
worthy  of  GOD,  and  agreeable  to  the  Nature 
He  hath  given  me,  in  the  Whole  of  it,  that  I 
Should  have  been  brought  into  Being,  only  to  eat, 
drink,  Sleep,  and  enjoy  the  empty  Gratifications 
of  the  animal  Life,  and  that  my  Reafon,  and 
other  Superior  Powers,  Should  be  defigned  only 
to  be  fubfervient  to  thefe  inferior  Pleafures  (and 
in  Effedb  only  to  render  me  more  a  Beaft  than  I 
Should  have  been  without  them) ;  and  that  after 
a  few  Days  (pent  in  thefe  low,  grovelling  Pur¬ 
suits  and  Enjoyments,  I  Should  then  be  utterly 
extintf,  ceafe,  and  be  no  more.  Thefe  Short 
lived  animal  Enjoyments  are  indeed  Ends  Suitable 
to  the  Nature  of  a  meer  Beall,  and  for  which  the 
Brute  is  better  qualified  than  I  am  :  But  if  thefe 
could  be  fuppofed  allthe  Ends  that  I  was  made  for, 
the  noble  Powers  of  Reafon,  Refle&ion,  Self-ex¬ 
ertion  and  Self-determination,  muff  have  been 
giv*».n  me  in  vain ;  nay,  indeed  to  the  worSt  Pur- 
pofes,  as  they  only  ferve  to  make  me  more  exqui- 
iitely  fenfual,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fenfible  of 
my  Wretchednefs. 

XIV.  This,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  thefe  no¬ 
ble  Powers  render  me  capable  of  a  vaftly  higher 
ind,  and  nobler  Happinefs,  and  which  cannot 
attain  to  its  Perfection  here.  For  when  I  con- 
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fider  the  wretched  Circumftances  of  my  Condi¬ 
tion  in  this  Life,  it  is  plain  that  fuch  aHappinefs 
can  be  but  a  little  While,  and  but  very  imperfedlly 
enjoyed,  in  this  prefent,  fhort,  uncertain  and  un- 
eafy  State,  amidft  fo  many  Sins  and  Follies,  Em- 
barrafments  and  Perplexities,  as  1  am,  at  beff, 
unavoidably  attended  with,  while  in  this  Body, 
Since  therefore  I  am  evidently  made  for  fuch  an 
Happinefs,  and  that  it  cannot  attain  to  any  tole¬ 
rable  Degree  of  Perfedlion  here,  I  muff  con¬ 
clude  that  my  Exigence  fhall  undoubtedly  reach 
beyond  this  fliort  and  uncertain  Life,  and  extend 
forward  to  endlefs  Ages.  Without  this  Conclu- 
fion,  I  cannot  fee  how  I  fhall  ever  attain  to  any 
End  worthy  of  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the 
GOD  that  made  me,  and  fuitable  to  the  fuperi- 
or  Nature  and  Powers  which  he  hath  given  me, 
and  the  fuperior  Happinefs  I  am  evidently  capa¬ 
ble  of. 

XV.  And  that  I  may  live  on,  notwithftand- 
ing  what  is  vulgarly  called  Death ,  and  am  of  a 
Nature  capable  of  proceeding  on  to  a  nobler  and 
more  perfedf  Kind  of  Life,  I  cannot  doubt,  when 
I  confider  the  vaftly  different  Natures  of  Spirit 
and  Body,  of  which  I  confift  (the  one  in  itfelf 
perceptive,  confcious  and  felf-acfive,  the  other 
of  itfelf  meerly  fenfelefs,  inert  and  paffive) ; — Na¬ 
tures  fo  intirely  different,  that  I  cannot  conceive 
any  Thing  common  to  them,  befides  bare  Ex¬ 
igence,  or  any  natural  or  neceffiry  Connection 
between  them.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  than 
a  meer  arbitrary  Connection,  depending  only  on 
the  Laws  of  their  Union,  which,  in  Natures  fo 
different,  can,  I  think,  be  no  other  than  the 
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meer  arbitrary  Will  of  the  Deity,  and  His  per¬ 
petual  Fiat. 

The  Soul,  therefore,  as  it  is  of  a  Nature  in- 
tirely  different  from  that  of  the  Body,  cannot  be 
capable  of  any  corporeal  Laws  and  Affedtions, 
and  confequently  cannot  be  liable  to  any  fuch 
Change  or  Diffolution  as  Bodies  are ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame  Thing,  as  it  is  a  perceptive,  adtive, 
fimple,  unextended,  indivifible  Subftance,  it  muff 
be  naturally  indifcerpible,  and  confequently  in¬ 
corruptible.  I  cannot  therefore  imagine  how  the 
Diffolution  of  the  Body  fhould  affedf  the  Ex¬ 
igence  of  the  Soul,  any  more  than  the  putting 
off’  an  old  Garment,  to  put  on  a  new  one, 
fhould  affedt  the  Exiftence  of  the  Body.  Hence 
then  I  cannot  confider  my  Body  as  being  myfelfy 
or,  indeed,  as  being  properly  any  Part  of  my f elf. 
No:  My  Soul  or  Mind,  that  intelligent  adtive 
Principle,  and  that  only,  is  properly  myfelf ;  and 
my  Body  I  can  only  confider  as  a  Machine  to 
which  I  am  at  prefent  confined,  and  an  Engine 
or  Organ  which  I  am  obliged  to  make  ufe  of, 
in  my  various  Perceptions  and  Exertions,  ad 
extra  *. 

XVI.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  I  am  a  Spirit 
of  an  incorruptible  Nature,  and  know  that  I  have 
Powers  capable  of  the  fublime  and  noble  Plea- 
fures  of  Contemplation  and  Virtue,  which  yet 
cannot,  in  any  Meafure,  attain  to  their  Perfec¬ 
tion  here,  I  muff  believe,  that,  if  I  am  not  want- 
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ing  to  my felf,  they  (hall  attain  to  it  hereafter. 
1  can,  indeed,  with  much  Labor  and  Struggle, 
make  fome  little  Proficiency  in  them  in  my  pre* 
fent  State  :  But  when  I  have  done  fo,  and  am 
capable  and  eamedly  defirous  of  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  mud  I  ceafe,  and  be  no  more  ?  Oh  !  no  : 
It  cannot  be.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
tender  Father  of  my  Spirit ,  would,  after  all  my 
Pains,  drop  me  into  Nothing,  and  at  once  fruf- 
trate  all  my  Hopes  and  Labors.  What  wife  and 
good  Reafons  can  be  conceived  in  fuch  a  Cafe, 
for  h  is  dealing  fo  by  me,  and  thus  putting  an 
End  to  my  Being  and  my  Hopes  together?  On 
the  contrary,  would  not  this  feem  extremely  hard 
and  unreafonable,  and  confequently  utterly  incon- 
fident,  and  not  of  a  Piece,  with  the  Conduct  of 
Him,  who  mud  be  a  Being  perfectly  reafonable 
and  equitable,  and  hath  in  every  Thing  elfe, 
that  comes  within  the  Sphere  of  our  Knowlege, 
abundantly  demondrated  himfelf  to  be  fuch. 

XVII.  I  moreover  find  within  myfelf  a 
Fore-boding  of  fomething  to  come  after  this 
Life,  which  I  cannot  get  rid  of; — an  eager  Ap¬ 
petite  and  earned:  Afpiration  after  Immortality, 
that  fo  I  may  be  capable  of  an  endlefs  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  aforefaid  noble  and  immortal  Plea- 
fu  res,  which  I  cannot  difengage  myfelf  from  : 
Nor,  can  I  think  any  one,  capable  of  ferious  Con- 
fideration,  can  be  difengaged  from  thefe  Views,  at 
lead  till  he  has  contracted  fo  much  Guilt  as  to 
V'ifh  he  he  may  go  out  of  Being,  and  is  fo  im- 
merfed  in  Senfuality,  as  to  have  lod  Sight  of 
them,  and  be  totally  difaffected  to  them,  becoming 
confequently  a  meer  Brute,  and  a  Brute  of  the 
word  Sort  j  a  Kind  of  rational  Brute,  and  there- 
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fore  a  Monfter.  Now  I  do  not  find  any  natural 
Appetite,  as  this  evidently  is  *  ;  no,  not  of  the 
meaneft  Kind,  nor  in  the  moft  defpicable  Crea¬ 
ture,  correfpondent  to  which  GOD  hath  not 
provided  a  f ui table  Obje£t.  Can  it  then  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  would  create  fuch  a  noble  Appetite 
in  fo  noble  a  Creature  as  Man,  and  have  pro¬ 
vided  no  Objedb  fuitable  and  correfpondent  to 
that  ?  Moft  certainly  it  cannot  be. 

XVIII.  This  Reafoning  is  abundantly  con¬ 
firmed  to  be  right,  when  I  conftder  further 
that  in  my  prefent  Situation,  a  long  and  labori¬ 
ous  Courfe  of  ftedfaft  perfifting  in  the  Caufe  of 
Truth  and  Virtue,  in  fpite  of  the  ftrongeft  Soli¬ 
citations  to  the  contrary,  is  in  this  World  many 
Times  contemned,  difregarded,  derided,  and  even 
barbaroufly  treated  and  opprefted,  without  any 
Redrefs,  and  perfecuted  even  to  Death  itfelf, 
-fometimes  to  the  moft  barbarous  Deaths ;  and 
that  as  long  a  Courfe  of  unreftrained  Indulgence 
to  the  vileft  and  moft  mifchievous  Vices,  is  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  uninterrupted  Profperity  to 
the  very  laft.  I  cannot  therefore  doubt,  from, 
the  Wifdom,  Power,  Holinefs,  Juftice  andGooc!- 
nefs  of  GOD,  but  that  the  Time  muft  come, 
when  He  will  bring  Good  out  of  all  this  Evi  , 
and  make  thefe  crooked  Things  Jlraight.  I  mi  ft 
be  convinced  that  Pie  who  cannot  but  love 
Virtue,  as  being  His  own  Likenefs,  will  rewa.d 
it,  and  make  it,  in  the  Whole,  eventually  happy, 
even  above  and  beyond  its  natural  Tendency  ; 
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And  that  He  who  cannot  but  hate  Vice,  as  beino- 
contrary  to  His  Nature,  will  eventually  punifh  it 
with  due  Severity,  and  make  it  very  miferabJe  ; 
which  indeed  it  cannot  but  be  in  the  Nature  of  the 
Thing  itfelf  *. 

XIX.  The  chief  Difficulty  that  lies  in  the 
Way  of  this  Perfuafion  of  a  future  State,  is  the 
Inconceivablenefs  of  it.  But  this,  I  think,  can 
be  no  reafonable  Objection  againft  it.  For  who, 
that  had  never  feen  any  Thing  but  the  univerfal 
Defolation  and  Death  of  a  fevere  Winter,  could 
conceive  any  ]  hing  of  the  excjuifite  Beauties  and 
admirable  Productions  of  a  fine  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  ?  Indeed  I  can  no  more  conceive  how  my 
Soul  is  now  united  to  my  Body,  how  it  perceives 
and  a£is  by  Means  of  it,  and  by  a  meer  Thought 
can  move  its  unweildy  Limbs  at  Pleafure,  than  I 
can  conceive  how  it  can  exift,  perceive  and  aCI, 
after  what  we  call  Death,  without  this  grofs  tan¬ 
gible  Machine,  to  which  it  is  at  prefent  confined. 
I  can,  however,  a  little  affift  my  Imagination  in 
forming  fome  glimmering  Notion  of  that  future 
State,  from  this  eafy  Suppofition  of  a  Man  born 
blind  and  deaf,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  hath  the 
Senfes  of  Feeling,  'Faffing  and  Smelling  f .  Now, 
to  this  Man,  the  tangible  World,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  Obje&s  of  Tafte  and  Smell,  is  all  the  World 
that  he  can  have  any  more  Notion  of,  than  I  can 
have  of  thofe  7  kings  which  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor 
Ear  heard ,  nor  have  they  enter  d  into  the  Heart  of 
Man  to  conceive.  ,  J,  who  have  the  vifible  World 
about  me,  and  the  Perception  of  various  Sounds, 
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rim  to  this  Man,  what  I  may  fuppofe  Angels  and 
other  Spirits  are  to  me.  He  can  no  more  con- 
ceive  of  the  vifible  World  that  I  converfe  with, 
than  I  can  conceive  of  the  fpiritual  W  orld,  or  the 

future  State  of  my  Being.  . 

But  further,  let  me  fuppofe  this  blind  Man  to 

be  deprived  of  the  Senfes  of  Feding,  Tailing 
and  Smelling,  and  he  is  dead,  intirely  dead,  to 
all  the  World  that  he  had  ever  any  Notion  of. 
But  then  imagine  his  Eyes  and  Ears  to  be  opened, 
and  to  have  this  glorious  Show  of  vifible  ObjeCts, 
Light  and  Colors,  with  all  their  various  Modifi¬ 
cations,  fet  before  him,  with  a  no  lefs  wonderful 
Variety  of  harmonious  Sounds ;  I  muft  conceive 
him  to  have  intirely  a  new  World  open  upon 
him,  to  which  he  was  before  an  utter  Stranger. 
He  is  indeed  dead  to  the  dark  tangible  World, 
but  he  hath  exchanged  it  for  a  new  vifible  World. 
Such  a  Change  is  very  conceivable ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  imagined  that  what  we  call  Death  can  be  a 
greater ;  nor  can  I  believe  it  will  be  fo  great  a 
Change,  it  being  highly  probable  that  Seeing, 
Hearing,  and  fome  necefTary  Inftances  of  Feel¬ 
ing,  are  common  to  both  our  prefent  and  future 
State,  and  a  Fund  to  begin  with  (together  with 
our  intellectual  and  moral  Accomplifhments) 
when  we  enter  upon  that  new  Condition,  where¬ 
in  I  can  conceive,  that  other  and  more  exquifite 
Senfes  may  be  added  to  thefe ;  and  that  not  only 
thefe  Senfes,  but  alfo  our  Underftandings,  Me¬ 
mory  and  Adlivity,  may  be  advanced  to  a  much 
greater  Perfection  than  they  had  before.  And  in- 
afmuch  as  our  Happinefs  muft  imply  Society  and 
Intercourfe  with  each  other,  and  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  World  about  us,  it  cannot  be  imagined  but 
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tjiat  we  fhall  go  off,  and  be  always  attended  and 
connected  with  fine  fenfible  Vehicles  *,  as  Means 
to  render  us  fenfible  to  each  other,  and  capable 
of  mutual  Communication,  and  of  Intercourfe 
^ith  thtx fenfibie  World  around  us,  wherein  the 
Deity  fo  glorioufly  difplays  his  infinite  Perfect  ions. 

XX.  P  ui.t  r hermor  f ,  to  add  another  Re- 
femblance  :  I  fee  here  a  Multitude  of  defpicable 
Worms,  confined  to  a  flow  Motion,  and  to  a 
few  low  grovelling  Senfations  and  Enjoyments, 
which,  after  a  fhort  Period  of  feeming  Ceath,  by 
a  wonderful  Transformation,  turn  into  beautiful 
winged  Animals,  and  wait  themfelves  as  they 
will  through  the  Air,  and  enjoy  Pleafures  they 
v/ere  before  incapable  of.  Now  may  it  not  be 
reafonably  thougnt,  that  thefe  Creatures  were 
defigned  to  be  Emblems  of  my  own  Cafe  ?  I  am 
fere,  fike  them,  confined  to  a  little  Compafs  of 
Ground,  to  a  few  flow  Motions,  to  feeble  Ex¬ 
ertions,  to  low  and  comparatively  mean  Enjoy¬ 
ments  f.  But  if  I  fhall  have  a  died  my  Fait  well, 
in  Proportion  to  what  Powers  and  Advantages  I 
now  enjoy,  rnay  I  not  reafonably  hope,  after  my 
feeming  Death,  to  pafs  into  a  new  and  glorious 
btaoe,  compared  with  which,  my  prefent  Enjoy¬ 
ments  are,  in  a  Manner,  contemptible,  and  my 
prefent  Life  little  better  than  a  Dream  ?  May  I 
not  hope,  that  when  1  am  freed  from  this  grot's 
unweildy  Body,  from  my  prefent  Limitations 
and  Confinements,  and  from  all  my  Difeafes, 
bins  and  1  emptations,  to  have  my  Powers  greatly 

See  P/  oilufiotiy  R .  jY .  HierocleSy  Bifhop  Berkeley ’s 
Siris,  Ram/ay' s  Philofoph.  Principles,  &c. 
t  For  other  Analogies,  fee  Bifhop  Butler. 
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enlarged,  to  be  furniflied  with  a  pure  setherial 
Vehicle,  and,  in  that  Capacity,  to  drift  the  Scene 
at  pleafure,  to  traverfe  through  the  vaft  fields 
of  /Ether  *,  and  in  Company  with  f  other  puie 
Spirits  enjoy  Pleafures  inexpreffible,  in  the  Con¬ 
templation  of  G  O  D,  and  of  all  His  wondrous 
Works  of  Nature,  Providence  and  Grace,  in- 
ti rely  devoted  to  the  Obedience  of  His  mo 
righteous  and  reafonable  Laws,  and  unfpeakab  y 
happy  in  His  Prefence  and  favor. 

XXI.  Upon  the  Whole,  therefore,  as  1  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  the  true  Lnd  of  my  Being* 
efpecially  of  that  fuperior  Nature  which  is  the 
peculiar  Charader  of  our  Species,  can  be  anfwer- 
ed  meerly  by  living  this  wretched,  fliort  and  un¬ 
certain  Life,  that  'is  allotted  me  here;  fo  I  mull 
be  perfuaded,  that  I  am  defigned  for  fome  other 
and  nobler  Condition  of  Being  hereafter,  and,  in 
a  Word,  cannot  avoid  having  Hopes  full  of  Im¬ 
mortality.  Hence  then,  the  only  coniiftent  No¬ 
tion  I  can  frame  of  this  Lite  muft  be,  I  hat 
as  it  is  the  firft  Stage  of  my  Being,  fo  it  is  de- 
fjaned  only  for  a  State  of  Childhood,  Difciplme 
and  Probation ,  in  order  to  another  and  better 
State  hereafter,  which,  in  the  Remit,  is  to  be  a 
State  of  perfedt  IVlanhood  and  Pet j  tow  ton.  And 
confequently,  that  in  ordei  to  qualify  myfclf  for 
that  happy  Condition,  it  muft  be  my  greateft 
Care  and  the  molt  important  Bufinefs  of  my  Lire, 
while  I  continue  here,  to  acquire  and  improve 
myfelf  in  ail  thofe  Accomplifhments,  both  of 

*  Parte  tamen  meliore  met  fuper  alt  a  perennis 
slftra  ferar - *  Ovid. 


f  See  Tull,  de  Seneft. 
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Knowlege  and  Virtue,  and  that  both  terfonal  and 
foe, a!  wherein  the  Perfection  and  Happinefs  of 
iny  luperior  rational  and  immortal  Nature  con- 

illt\  .  *or>  1  m:iy  be  certain,  that  I  can  carry 
nothing  with  me  into  that  future  State,  but  thefe 
Accomplishments ;  and  that  they  only  can  qua- 
“  /  me  to  enjoy  myfelf,  rny  Friends,  and  above 
ah  my  GOD,  who  is  my  Supreme  and  Sovereign 
Good,  in  whofe  Favor,  thus  improved  and  ac¬ 
complished,  I  cannot  fail  of  being,  in  Some  good 
-Degree,  happy  even  here,  and  finally  not  onlv  fe- 
curefrom  all  Evil,  But  alfo  in  the  actual  Enjoyment 
of  a  vafi,  an  unfpeakable,  and  an  endlefs  Felicity  ! 

.  *  °  conclude  then,  from  what  has  been  Said, 

it  appears,  that  the  true  and  ultimate  End  of  my 
jle'nS’  can  be  nothing  Short  of  this ;  namely,— 

I  hat  1  may  be  as  happy  as  my  Condition  will 
aermt  of  here,  and  alfo  eternally  and  completely 
happy  in  the  future  State  of  my  Existence,  ‘in  the 
Enjoyment  of  G  O  D  and  all  that  is  good,  and 
in  tne  Perfection  of  Knowlege  and  Virtue,  which 
alone  can  render  me  capable  of  any  Degree  of  true 
Happinefs. 


V  » 
. 


- - -  ■  ■  ■"*  - - — 

PART  II. 

The  Practical  Part  of 

t 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAP  I. 

Of  the  Duties  in  general ,  refulting  from  the 

foregoing  Truths. 

X.  'W  AVING  thus  confidered  the  Nature 
I — -I  of  my  Being,  and  of  that  glorious 
JL  JL  Caufe  from  whom  I  derive  and  on 
whom  I  depend,  and  having  obferved,  from  the 
Structure  of  my  Nature  and  his  Attributes ,  what 
I  muft  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  great  End  of  that 
Being  and  Nature  which  He  hath  given  me;  I 
proceed  now,  from  the  Truths  I  have  found  in 
vhe  firjl  or  fpeculative  Part  of  this  Effay^  to  de¬ 
duce  the  Duties  that  refult  from  them,  which  con- 
ftitute  the  fecond  or  practical  Part  of  it. 

IX.  And,  in  general,  from  the  Nature  and 
End  of  my  Being,  which  X  have  confidered,  I 
muft  conclude,  that  it  is  my  Duty ,  in  Faithlul- 
nefs  to  my f elf  (that  is,  to  that  Nature  and  thofe 
Powers  which  are  given  me  as  a  reafonable,  active 
and  immortal  Creature)  and  in  Faithfulnefs  to 
that  glorious  -Being  who  is  the  Author  and  Pre- 
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ferver  of  them,  to  be  freely  engaged  and  aflive 
myfelf  in  endeavouring  to  anfwer  His  End  in 
bellowing  them,  which,  from  the  Nature  of  my 
Being,  I  find  is  to  be  accomplifhed  by  Means  of 
my  own  Aftivity  *.  And  fince  I  am  accountable 
to  Him,  for  ail  the  Powers  and  Talents  He  hath 
bellowed  upon  me,  and  mult  expert  He  will  call 
me  to  Account  for  them,  and  fee  what  Regard  I 
have  had  to  His  End  in  bellowing  them  ;  it  is  ne* 
cellary  that  I  be,  above  all  Things,  concerned  to 
a£l  and  conduft  myfelf  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to 
be  able  to  give  a  good  Account  of  myfelf  to 

Him  f ;  And  in  order  thereunto,  I  proceed 
to  the 

III.  FOURTH  Enquiry ,  and  alk  myfelf  fur¬ 
ther,  What  I  ought  to  be?  Or,  which  is  the 
fame  Thing,  What  I  ought  to  do,  in  order  to 
aniwer  the  End  of  my  Being  ?  Or,  what  are  the 
neceffary  Means  which  do,  in  the  Nature  of 
Things,  diredly  tend  to  the  Accomplifhment 
of  it  ? 

for  the  Refolution  of  this  Enquiry,  it  will  be 
needful  to  confider  a  little  more  particularly  the 
End  itfelf,  which  is  G  O  D’s  End,  and,  for  the 
fame  Reafon,  muff  be  mine.  For,  from  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  End,  we  may,  in  fome  Meafure,  dif- 
cover  what  are  thofe  Means,  whether  more  im¬ 
mediate  or  remote,  that  naturally  tend  to  the  At¬ 
tainment  of  it  J.  To  this  Purpofe  therefore,  I 
mull  reafon  in  the  following  Manner. 

9  Part  i.  Chap.  i.  fed.  X.  and  Chap.  3.  fed.  VIE 

+  Part  1.  Chap.  2.  fed.  XTX. 

t  hjjyoties  quid  fugiendum  Jit ,  aut  quid petendum  uoles 
feire,  ad fumtnum  bonum  &  propofitum  totius  cvit&  rtf- 

•  p  *r^  *  *  * 

pue.  ben.  lip.  71. 
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IV.  The  great  End  of  my  Being,  is,  that 
my  rational  and  immortal  Nature  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  and  endleily  happy.  _  The  Happinefs  of 
my  rational  Nature  conlifls  in  that  Pleafure  an 
Satisfaction  that  naturally  attends  its  being  con- 
fcious  to  itfelf  of  its  Union  with  its  proper  Ob- 
jeds.  The  proper  ObjeCt  of  the  Intellect  is  Truth , 
and  that  of  the  IVill  and  AjfeCuons  is  Good  '* 
Hence  the  higheft  Happinefs  of  our  Nature  muft 
confift  in  that  Pleafure  that  attends  our  Know  lege 
of  Truths  and  our  chufing  and  delighting  in  Good; 
and  confequently  the  Purfuit  of  theie,  mult,  in 
general,  be  the  great  Duty  of  my  Life. 

V.  GOD  is  Truth  and  Good  itfelf,  and  the 
great  Source  of  all  that  Truth  and  Good  that  is 
every  where  to  be  found  in  all  His  Wotks  -j~» 
Therefore  GOD  Himfelf,  with  all  the  Truth 
and  Good  that  is  contained  or  implied  in  Him 
and  derived  from  Him,  fo  far  as  I  can  attain  to 
the  practical  Knowlege  of  it,  muff  neceffarily  be 
the  proper  Object  of  my  rational  and  active 
Powers,  or  the  Powers  of  my  reafonable  and  im¬ 
mortal  Nature  ;  and  confequently  He  mull:  be 
my  chief  Good,  objectively  confidered.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  Correfpondence  to  the  ObjeCt,  my 
Duty  and  Happinefs  (which  is  my  chief  Good 
formally  confidered)  muft  confift  in  knowing,  chu- 
Ying,  loving,  and  acquiefcing  in  Him,  in  re- 
fembling  or  being  like  Plim  as  far  as  ever  I  am 
able  j  and,  in  a  Word,  in  the  Contemplation  and 
Love  of  Plim  and  all  that  Truth  and  Good 
which  Rows  from  Him  ;  and  in  forming  the  Tem- 

*  Introd.  V.  and  Part  i.  Chap.  I.  feCt.  V.  VI. 

f  Part  1.  Chap.  2.  feCt.  VI,  VII,  VIII,  X. 
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per  of  my  Heart,  and  the  Conduit  of  my  Life 
conformable  thereunto.  Now  this  being  my  true 
Perfedion  and  Happmefs,  mull  mo  ft  certainly  be 
His  Will  and  Law,  who  wills  my  Happinefs  as 
His  Lnd  m  giving  me  my  Being,  and  in  all  His 
JJiipenfations  towards  me  *. 


VL  Prom  hence  it  follows,  that  my  Duty 
and  Happmefs  muft,  in  general,  confift  in  the 
onion  of  my  Will  with  His  5  in  fincerely  chufing 
what  He  chufes,  and  delighting  in  whatfoeverHc 
t  dThts  in  >  in  Submitting  to  whatever  Injlrutti - 

?  iff?  t,hl2k  t0  ?ive>  or  whatever  Laws 
e  mail  think  fit  to  enjoin,  either  by  Nature  or 

Kev elation ;  in  refigning  to  the  whole  Syftem  or 

Conjtituhon  which  Pie  hath  eftablifhed,  both  na- 

tural  and  moral ;  and  confequently,  in  patiently 

hearing  whatever  He  is  pleafed  to  allot,  and  in 

conducting  towards  every  Perfon' and  Thing,  as 

being  what  it  really  is  and  what  He  hath  made  it, 
as  Hirmelf  doth  ;  and  laftly  in  governing  my- 
fcif,  in  my  whole  Temper  and  Behaviour,  by 
ah  thofe  Rules  which  promote  the  general  Weal 
of  the  Whole  Syftem,  as  G  O  D  doth  Himfelf; 
always  avoiding  what  is  wrong  or  hurtful,  as 
1  cmg  contrary  thereunto 3  and  doing  what  is  right 
or  beneficial,  as  being  agreeable  to  it,  on  all  Oc- 
cafions  as  they  offer.  All  this  I  muft  do  with 
good  and  well-meaning  Heart,  in  a  defigned 
Compliance  with  Plis  Will,  and  from  a  Senfe  of 
Duty  and  Gratitude  to  Him  as  the  great  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  World,  and  the  Father  and 
j  riend  of  Mankind  jo  I  muft,  moreover,  fted- 


*  Part  1.  Chap.  3.  feet.  VI,  VI X. 

-j  Part  1  v Chap.  2.  feet.  XIX. 

faftly 
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faftly  perfevere  in  fuch  a  Condudf,  in  fpite  of  all 
Temptations  to  the  contrary  *.  This  k  what  is 
implied  in  the  general  Duties  of  Sincerity  and 
Integrity. 

VII.  I  must,  therefore,  in  order  hereunto, 
duly  exercife  my  Underftanding,  in  acquainting 
myfelf  with  the  whole  Conftitution  of  Things, 
and  in  making  from  thence  a  juft  Eftimate  among 
the  feveral  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Good  and  Evil ; 
preferring  always  a  greater  Good  before  a  lefsj 
and  a  lejfer  Evil  before  a  greater.  And,  becaufe 
the  Soul  is  far  more  excellent  than  the  Body ,  the 
Intereft  of  the  whole  Community  much  greater  than 
that  of  any  one  Individual ,  and  Eternity  of  vaftly 
more  Importance  than  Time}  I  muft,  therefore, 
willingly  fuffer  bodily  Evils ,  to  avoid  fpiritual , 
private  to  prevent  public ,  and  temporal ,  in  order  to 
fecure  againft  thofe  that  are  Eternal .  I  muft: 
likewife  refign  the  Goods  of  the  Body ,  or  the 
animal  Nature,  to  thofe  of  the  Soul ;  private 
Goods  to  thofe  of  the  Public ;  and  the  Goods  of 
Time  to  thofe  of  Eternity  f. 

VIII.  The  Di  vine  Law ,  which  is  immutable 
Truth,  is,  in  itfelf,  the  Rule  or  Standard,  con¬ 
formable  to  which  we  are  to  form  our  J  udgments, 
and  to  chufe  and  a 61  with  regard  to  thefe  feveral 
Goods.  But  the  immediate  Rule  as  to  us,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  inward  Senfe  of  our  own 
Reafon  and  Conference  duly  informed,  which  is 
that  Judgment  we  make  of  our  Tempers  and 
Adtions,  according  to  what  Senfe  or  Apprehen- 
fion  we  have  of  Right  and  Wrong,  or  what  we 

*  Jntrod.  feet.  VI. 

E  Introd.  feet.  X. 
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take  to  be  comformable  or  contrary  to  that  Law. 
And  this  Judgment  muft  antecedently  determine 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  avoid,  and  will  confe- 
quently  give  Sentence,  whether  we  have  done 
well  or  ill  *. 

Hence  arifes  the  Diftindion  of  our  Actions, 
into  fuch  as  are  either  materially  or  formally  good 
or  evil.  If  our  Adions  are  fuch  as  are  really 
agreeable  to  the  Rule,  and  productive  of  Happi- 
nefs,  they  are  faid  to  be  materially  good,  even 
tho’  we  have  no  Senfe  of  Duty,  or  good  Inten¬ 
tion  in  what  we  do.  But  in  order  to  denominate 
an  Adion  formally  good,  it  is  necefTary  not  only 
that  it  be  conformable  to  the  Rule,  but  that  it 
be  done  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty,  and  with  an  In¬ 
tention  to  do  what  is  right  and  well  pleafing  to 
G  O  D.  An  evil  Action  is  the  contrary.  It  is 
therefore  a  Matter  of  the  higheft  Importance  that 
I  faithfully  endeavour  to  inform  my  Confcience 
what  it  is  my  Duty  to  do  and  avoid,  as  being 
agreeab’e  or  contrary  to  the  divine  Law  ;  that  in 
d  ubtful  Cafes,  I  fufpend  acting  till  I  have  ufed 
all  the  Means  in  my  Power,  and  duly  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  inform  myfelf ;  and  that  having  fo  done,  I 
religioufly  and  itedfaftly  endeavour  to  ad  up  to 
the  Didates  of  my  own  Confcience  thus  inform¬ 
ed,  and  this  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty  to  that  GOD 
on  whom  I  depend,  and  to  whom  I  am  ac¬ 
countable  f.  If  after  all  my  heft  Care,  in  the 
Circumflances  in  which  He  has  placed  me,  I  have 
made  a  Miftake,  I  may  hope  in  His  Goodnefc, 

*  Introd.  feet.  XV,  XXII.  and  Part  I.  Chap.  i. 
feet.  V 1 . 

f  Part  l.  Chap.  2.  feet.  X'X. 
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that  He  will  excufe  me,  and  accept  of  my  Since¬ 
rity  ;  but  this  I  can  in  no  wile  expert,  if  my 
Miftake  was  occafioned  either  by  fupine  Negli¬ 
gence,  or  any  criminal  Paffion. 

IX, Now  that  myConfcience  maybe  thorough¬ 
ly  and  univerfally  informed  in  all  the  Branches  of 
my  Duty;  and  in  as  much  as  my  Happinefs  de¬ 
pends  on  my  conducting  right  in  the  Whole,  as  I 
Hand  varioully  filuated  and  related,  I  mud:  de- 
fcend  to  Particulars,  and  duly  confider  myfelf  in 
all  the  Relations  wherein  I  Hand,  that  I  may  af- 
feCf  and  behave  myfelf  fuitably  to  them,  and  fo 
be  happy  in  each  of  them.  The  Relations  in 
which  I  Hand  may  all  be  reduced  to  thefe  three 
general  Heads,  viz.  To  myfelf ,  my  GOD ,  and 
my  Neighbour j  correfpondent  to  which  are  the 
general  Duties  of  Temperance ,  Piety  and  Benevo¬ 
lence. 

But  to  be  particular,  my  firjl  Relation  is  to 
myfelf  which  obliges  me,  in  Faithfulnefs  to  my¬ 
felf,  to  behave  fuitably  to  that  rational,  aCtive, 
and  immortal  Nature,  which  GOD  hath  given 
me,  that  fol  may  be  happy  in  it.  This  is  called 
Human  Vtrtue ,  *  or  Virtue  due  to  that  Human 
Nature  whereof  I  confift,  and  may  be  exprelled 
by  the  general  Term  Temperance. 

2.  My  fecond  Relation  is  to  GOD,  my  Ma¬ 
ker,  Preferver  and  Governor,  which  obliges  me, 
in  Faithfulnefs  to  Him,  as  well  as  to  myfelf,  to 
behave  myfelf  fuitably  to  the  Chara&er  of  fuch 
a  glorious  Being  as  He  is  on  whom  I  depend, 
that  I  may  be  happy  in  him.  This  is  Divine 

*  See  Dr.  Scott,  Part  I, 
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Virtue,  or  Virtue  due  to  the  DEITY,  and  may 
be  exprefled  by  the  general  Term  Piety. 

3.  My  third  Relation  is  to  my  Fellow  Crea¬ 
tures,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  my  own  Species, 
of  the  fame  rational,  focial  and  immortal  nature 
with  myfelf,  which  obliges  me,  both  in  Faith- 
fulnefs  to  myfelf  and  others,  to  behave  fuitably  to 
tue  focial  Character,  or  in  fuch  a  Pvlanner  as  is 
fit,  decent  and  right  towards  fuch  a  Syftem  of 
Beings  as  they  are,  that  I  may  be  happy  in  them 
and  they  in  me.  This  is  called  Social  Virtue,  or 
Virtue  due  to  Society ,  and  may  be  exprefled  by 
the  general  Ferms  Benevolence  and  Beneficence. 

Thus  every  Branch  of  Virtue  is,  in  Effea, 
an  Inftance  of  Jujlice  or  Righteoufnefs,  which 
implies  in  the  general  Notion  of  it,  the  render** 
ing  what  is  due  to  •every  Perfon  and  Thing,  or 
treating  it  as  being  what  it  really  is. 

X.  These  Relations ,  and  the  Duties  corre- 
fpondent  to  them,  arefaid  to  be,  in  their  general 
Nature  of  eternal  immutable  Obligation  ;  becaufe 
if  I  or  other  Creatures  had  never  exifted,  or 
fliould  ceafe  to  exift,  and  fo  theFaft  fhouid  ceafe  ; 
yet  it  is,  always  was,  and  ever  will  be,  impofli- 
ble  to  conceive  of  fuch  a  Being  as  I  am,  and  fo 
fituated,  to  myfelf,  my  Maker,  and  my  Fellow 
Creatures,  but  thatthefe  Obligations  will  immu¬ 
tably  take  hold  of  me  ;  it  being  neceflarily  implied 
in  the  very  Notion  of  fuch  a  Creature,  in  fuch  a 
Situation,  that  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  fuch  a  Con¬ 
duct  *.  And  as  the  general  Notion  of  Sincerity 
or  Prolity  implies  the  Performance  of  thefe 


*  Introd.  XL 
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Duties,  as  well  in  the  inward  Temper  and  Di (po¬ 
rtion  of  our  Hearts,  as  in  the  outward  Actions 
or  Behaviour  of  our  Lives,  I  mud;  accordingly 
confider  it  as  my  firft  Care  to  lay  a  good  Founda¬ 
tion  within,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  but  theT  ruth 
and  Right  of  the  Cafe  upon  all  Occafions,  in  Op~ 
pofition  to  all  Hypocrify,  fince,  in  the  right  Per¬ 
formance  of  thefe  Duties,  confifts  the  high  eft  Per¬ 
fection  and  Happinefs  of  my  rational,  focial,  and 
immortal  Nature  f. 

■f  Part  I.  Chap.  3.  Se£t.  XL  XII. 
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Of  the  Duties  which  we  owe  to  ourfelves. 

I.  T  F  is  therefore  neceflary,  in  order  to  an  Twer 

f  the  h  nd  r\f  rv-.-.r  * _  /  /  • 


4. 1  .  *i  /->  o  - - ‘  t  ci  unit; «  ui 

that  nght  Government  of  all  my  Powers,  Appe¬ 
tites  and  Paffions,  which  is  due  to  that  human, 
a -live,  and  immortal  Nature,  which  GOD 
hath  given  me,  as  being  neceffiarv  to  its  Happi- 
nefs  wtthm  itfelf.  And  I  the  rather  begin  with 

thefe,  as  being  neceffary  in  order  to  both  the 
other  Branches. 

II-  I  rom  what  hath  been  faid  then,  it  is 
p.am,  That  t no firjl  Duty  incumbent  upon  me, 
as  a  reafonable  adive  Creature,  in  order  to  anfwer 
tne  Pnd  of  my  Being,  is,  to  cultivate  and  im¬ 
prove  the  Reafon and  Underftanding  which  GOD 
hath  given  me  to  be  the  governing  Principle 
and  great  Law  of  my  Nature ;  *  to  Larch  and 
know  the  7 ruth,  and  find  out  wherein  my  true 
Happinefs  confifts,  wi  h  the  Means  necelTary  to 

an^  *rom  thence  the  Meafures  of  Right  and 
l/rong  ;  and  laftly,  to  difeipline  and  regulate  my 
Will,  AffeDions,  Appetites  and  Paffions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Reafon  and  Truth,  that  I  may  freely 

*  Part  L  Chap.  3.  Sed.  VII. 
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and  readily  embrace  the  one,  and  rejedt  the  other, 
in  order  that  1  may  be  truly  happy. 

This  general  Virtue  is  called  Moral  JVifdcm  or 
Prudence ,  and  {lands  in  Oppofition  to  Indifcrction 
and  Inc gitancy. 

III.  But  to  defeend  to  more  Particulars ;  as 
Pride  confifls  in  a  miferable  Delufion,  in  think¬ 
ing  of  Things  otherwife  than  as  being  what  they 
really  are,  and  particularly  in  having  too  great  an 
Opinion  of  ourfelves,  which  is  a  Temper  utter¬ 
ly  dellrudfive  of  all  Improvement  and  Proficiency 
either  in  Knowlege  or  Virtue,  and  odious  in  the 
Sight  both  of  G  O  D  and  Man;  and  fince  I  am 
nothing  of  myfelf,  and  am  intirely  dependent  on 
GOD  for  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  have,  and 
hope  for  ;  and  further,  fince  I  am  at  the  fame 
time  confcious  of  fo  many  Sins,  Infirmities,  and 
other  humbling  Confiderations,  with  refpedt  both 
to  my  Body,  my  Mind,  and  every  Thing  about 
me  ; — it  is  in  the  next  Place  incumbent  upon  me, 
to  confider  ferioufly  and  knoiv  myfelf. *  that  I  may 
not  think  of  myfelf  more  highly  than  I  ought  to 
think,  but foberly^  and  according  to  what  I  really 
am. 

This  Virtue  is  called  Humility ,  which  is  the 
true  Foundation  of  all  others,  as  it  makes  us  very 
cautious  of  our  own  Condudt ;  profr~U-s  us  in 
deep  Abafement  before  the  D  El  I  Y  ;  difpofes 
us  to  treat  others  with  great  Temper,  I  ender- 
nefs,  and  Affability  ;  and  (lands  in  Gppofition 
to  every  Degree  of  Pride ,  Arrogance ,  and  Self- 
fujfciency.  And, 

IV.  As  our Reafon  and  Confideration  is  mani- 
feflly  given  us  to  make  a  juft  Ellimate  of  Things, 
to  prefide  over  our  inferior  Powers,  and  to  pro¬ 
portion 


A  Z, 


J-  JT1  1  L*  ^  • 


or. 


rare  u* 


portion  our  feveral  Appetites  and  Paffions  to  the 

Oh' Si  #rCrmd  lntrlnflc  Value  of  ‘heir  refpeCtive 
jeers  fo  as  not  to  to  or  hate ,  0r  fear 

joy  or  grieve,  be  p leafed  or  difpleafed  at  any  Thine 

beyond  the  real  Importance  of  it  to  our  Ha -.pi- 

nefs  or  M.fery,  in  the  Whole  of  our  Nature  and 

Duration  ;  —hence  it  muft  be  my  Duty  to  keep 

l  ,  Ballan,c?  among  my  Paffions,  £SV.  and 
eep  them  within  their  proper  Bounds,  i  muft 

!uKe  ,  xt  tha£  theE  do  not  exceed  or  fall  fhort  of 
he  real  Nature  and  Meafure  of  their  feveral  Ob¬ 
jects  ;  and  above  all  I  muft  not  fuffer  them  to 
hurry  me  on  to  trefpafs  upon  any  of  the  Duties 
that  t  owe  either  to  GOD  or  Man. 

1  his  is  the  Office  of  that  Virtue  which  is 
cMcd  Moderation  or  Equanimity ,  and  ftands  in 

U  V°a  100  t0  311  un&overned  Lu/Js  and  Paffions. 

V .  And  further,  as  the  animalAppetiies ,  and  fiejh- 

ly  Lujts  (I  mean  the  Appetites  to  Meat,  Drink, 
and  other  carnal  Pleafures,  with  whatfoever  elfe 
is  of  the  concupifcible  Kind)  war  againjl  the  Soul-, 
and  as  an  immoderate  Indulgence  to  them  fenfua- 
zes,  enervates,  and  of  confequencc  miferably 
cJebafes  and  weakens  its  nobler  Powers ;  as  it  a - 
Penates  them  from  their  proper  Objects,  and  at 
the  fame  time  extremely  hurts  the  Temperature 
and  Healthof  the  Body  ;  and  as  it  may  likewife  be 
very  mifehievous  to  others  as  well  as  myfelf,  and 
utterly  dd'qualify  me  for  the  Service,  Enjoyment 
and  Pavo’  of  GOD  f  j — 1  fay  as  the  immode¬ 
rate  Indulgence  of  my  Paffions  is  productive  of 
all  thele  bad  EffeCtj,  it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty 

*  Part  [.  Chap.  3.  Sett.  VII. 
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to  maintain  a  perpetual  W ar  with  them,  to  curb 
and  redrain  them,  to  keep  them  under,  to 
bring  them  into  Subje&ion,  and  regulate  them 
by  the  Ends  defigned  ,by  GOD  and  Nature,  in 
planting  them  in  us. 

,  This  is  the  Office  of  the  Virtues  called  Tempe¬ 
rance  (in  its  dridleft  Senfe)  or  Sobriety  and  Chajiity , 
which  {land  in  Oppofition  to  all  Intemperance  and 
Debauchery . 

VI.  Whereas  Hill  further,  the  turbulent 
Paffions  of  Anger ,  Grief  and  Fear  (/.  e.  Difplea- 
fure  and  Uneafinefs  at  what  we  already  feel  or 
imagine,  and  anxious  Apprehenfions  of  what  may 
feem  impending,  or  whatever  elfe  is  of  the  iraf- 
cible  Kind)  are  apt  to  warp  and  byafs  our  Minds, 
and  difable  us  from  a  right  Judgment  andCondutd; 
as  they  deflrov  the  Peace  and  Tranquility  of  our 
Souls,  and  create  a  wretched  Tumult  within  our 
own  Breads,  frequently  prompting  us  to  injurious 
W ords  and  Adlions  on  the  one  Hand,  or  mean 
Compliances  on  the  other;  it  mud  therefore  be  my 
Duty  to  keep  them  alfo,  as  far  as  may  be,  under 
the  due  Government  of  my  Reafon,  nor  fuffer 
them  to  ruffie  and  difcompofe  me,  much  lefs  to 
tyrannize  over  me,  or  in  the  lead  difabie  me  from 
any  Duty  I  owe  either  to  GOD  or  Man,  or 
tempt  me  to  any  Thing  injurious  to  others,  or 
mifchievous  to  Society. 

The  right  Government  of  thefe  Paffions  is  the 
Office  of  thofe  Virtues  called  Meeknefs ,  Patience , 
and  Fortitude ,  which  dand  in  Oppofition  to 
IP  rath)  Hatred ,  Impatience  and  Pufillanimity. 

VII.  For  asmuch  as  I  am  placed  by  GOD 
in  the  Station  I  am  in,  whatever  it  be,  and  He 
expedls  I  fhould  faithfully  difcharge  the  Duties  of 
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it,  in  Proportion  to  the  Powers  and  Abilities  He 
hath  given  me ;  and  as  he  has  made  my  own  Di¬ 
ligence  and  Attivity  in  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Powers 
the  natural  Means  of  myWell-beingandUfefulnefs, 
exclufive  of  immoderate  Cares  and  Defires  *;  it 
muft  therefore  be  my  Duty  to  refign  to  Hi s  Dif- 
pofitions,  to  acquiefce  in  His  Allotments,  to  keep 
my  Station,  and  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  Condi¬ 
tion  in  which  He  hath  placed  me,  contentedly' 
and  chearfully  difcharging  the  Duties  of  it.  f 
fhould  alfo  be  attive  and  induftrious  in  the  Ufe  of 
the  Powers  and  Talents  He  hath  furnifhed  me 
with,  both  for  my  own  Advantage  and  the  Good 
of  others,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Public  as  well  as 
myfelf,  for  my  comfortable  Subfiftence  in  this 
Life,  and  my  everlafting  Happinefs  in  the  Life  to 
come. 

Ali  this  is  the  happy  Fruits  of  thofe  Vir¬ 
tues  called  Contentment ,  Frugality ,  and  Indujiry , 
in  Oppofition  to  D  if  content^  Envy, ,  Avarice ,  Am¬ 
bition  and  Idlenef . 

VIII.  Lajlly,  Inasmuch  as  I  am  to  continue 
in  my  prefent  State  but  for  a  fhort  and  uncertain 
Time;  as  1  am  furrounded  with  many  Troubles 
and  Difficulties,  and  placed  in  a  State  of  Proba¬ 
tion  here,  for  an  eternal  State  of  Retribution  here¬ 
after  ;  and  fincethat  future  State  of  my  Exiftence 
is,  confequently,  of  the  vafteft  Importance  to  me, 
and  will  be  more  or  lefs  happy  or  miferable,  ac¬ 
cording  as  I  behave  myfelf  while  I  continue 
here  f;  —  it  muft  therefore  be  the  moft  important 
Duty  of  my  Life,  while  I  continue  in  this  pre- 

*  Part.  I.  Chap.  i.  Sett.  X.  And  Chap.  2. 
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fent  Condition,  to  be,  in  a  good  Meafure,  dif- 
engaged  from  this  World,  ar.d  from  my  Body  and 
Time,  and  to  provide  in  the  beft  Manner  I  can, 
for  the  endlefs  State  which  is  before  me.  In  or¬ 
der  to  make  fuch  a  Provifion,  I  muft  be  daily 
improving  my  Soul  in  Knowlege  and  Virtue 
(efpecially  the  following  Virtues,  both  divine  and 
facial) ;  and  I  muft  alfo  be  always  difciplining  and 
training  up  myfelf  in  all  tbofe  Accomplifhments 
and  Qualifications,  which  alone  can  be  of  any 
Ufe  to  me  when  I  am  called  off  this  prefent 
Stage,  and  which  will  prepare  me  to  be  incon¬ 
ceivably  and  everlaftingly  happy  in  the  Life  to 
come. 

This  Duty  is  called,  the  Care  of  the  Soul ,  in 
Oppofition  to  the  exceffive  Love  of  the  World 
and  the  Body.  And  thus  much  for  the  Duties  we 
owe  to  our f elves. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Duties  we  owe  to  GOD. 

I.  TPROCEED  now,  in  the  fecond  Place,  to 
jp  the  Confideration  of  the  Relation  we  ftand 
in  to  Almighty  GOD.  In  Purfuance  of  this  it 
is  neceffary  that  I  ferioufly  confider  what  is  due 
to  the  Character  of  fuch  a  glorious  Being,  as  re- 
fulting  from  that  Relation  I  Rand  in  to  him,  in 
order  that  I  may  be  happy  in  Him  ;  or,  which  is 
the  fame  Thing,  I  muft  enquire  what  thofe  Du¬ 
ties  are  which  I  owe  to  that  All-wife,  Almighty, 
moft  juft  and  benevolent  Being,  from  whom  I 
derive,  and  on  whom  I  depend.  Thefe  Duties 
when  difcovered  and  performed,  with  Integrity 
of  Heart,  are  called  the  Divine  Virtues ,  and  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  Name  Piety  ; 
and  without  the  faithful  Performance  of  them,  I 
fhall  rob  Him  of  his  juft  Due,  in  not  conducting 
towards  Him,  as  being  what  He  is ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  I  fhall  rob  myfelf  of  the  greateft  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  he  is  my  chief  Good. 

IL  Further,  as  GOD  is  a  Being  of  all 
poffible  Perfection  and  Excellency  ;  as  Fie  is  the 
great  Creator, Prcferver  and  Governor  of  the  World 
on  whom  I  intirely  depend  for  my  Being,  for  all 
my  Enjoyments  here,  and  all  my  Hopes  to  all  Eter¬ 
nity,  and  to  whom  I  am  accountable  for  all  that 
I  think,  fpcak  and  do  it  is  therefore  my  indif- 
penfible  Duty. in  general,  to  own  and  acknowlege 
Him  as  fuch,  to  live  under  a  deep,  a  feriousand 

*  Part  I.  Chap.  2  Set.  XIX. 
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habitual  Senfe  of  my  Dependence  on  Him,  to 
believe  in  Him,  and  faithfully  endeavour  to  obey 
and  pleafe  Him  in  all  my  Behaviour. 

This  Duty  is  called  the  Knoivlegeor  Acknow  'ele¬ 
ment  of  GOD,  and  Faith  or  Faithfulnef  to  Him  ; 
and  {lands  in  Oppofition  to  the  Ignorance  or  NegleEt 
of  Him,  and  Difregard  to  his  Authority  and  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  in  general  what  is  called  Athefn 
and  Unbelief. 

III.  Further,  {fill,  when  I  confider  that 
GOD  is  a  Being  of  infinite  Perfection  and  Ex¬ 
cellency,  the  Source  of  all  Beauty,  Order,  and 
Harmony,  and  therefore  infinitely  amiable  in 
Himfelf  ;  when  I  regard  Him  as  the  univerfal 
Parent-mind ,  the  beneficent  Father  of  Spirits, 
continually  doing  Good,  and  accordingly,  as  a 
tender  Parent,  unfpeakably  kind  to  me,  and  pro¬ 
viding  every  Thing  needful  for  my  Subfiitence 
and  Well -being,-— nor  for  mine  alone,  but  for 
'That  of  all  the  World;  and  when  I  reflect  that, 
from  what  He  is  and  has  hitherto  done  for  me, 
I  have  all  poiLble  Reafon  to  believe,  if  i  faith¬ 
fully  endeavour  to  refemhle  and  pleafe  Him,  He 
will  not  fail  to  make  me  as  happy  as  my  Capa¬ 
city  will  admit  of*,  even  thro’  all  Eternity;— I 
fay,  from  all  thefe  Confiderations,  I  muft  account 
it  my  Duty  to  love  and  delight  in  Him  as  my 
chief  Good,  to  acknowlege  his  Bounty  and  Be¬ 
neficence  with  unceafing  Thankfulnefs,  to  prefer 
his  Service  above  all  Things,  and,  in  a  Word, 
to  be  wholly  devoted  to  him,  both  in  the  fmcere 
Intentions  of  my  Heart  and  in  the  Condutft  of 
my  whole  Life. 

*  Ibid,  and  Chip.  $.  Sea.  XVI.  XV j I.  XX. 
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This  Duty  is  called  Love  and  Gratitude  to 
GOD,  in  Oppofition  to  all  Ingratitude  and  Ha¬ 
tred  or  Averfion  to  Him  and  His  Service. 

IV.  Again,  fince  GOD  is  infinitely  fuffi- 
cient  to  all  the  Purpofes  of  my  Happinefs;  fince 
He  has  infinite  Wifdom  to  diredf,  Power 
to  enable,  and  Goodnefs  to  incline  Him  to 
alfift  me  in  the  Difcharge  of  all  my  Duties,  to 
fupport  me  under  all  Difficulties,  to  keep  me  from 
whatfoever  may  hinder  or  interrupt  my  Well-be¬ 
ing,  and  to  fecure  to  me  every  Thing  that  is  re- 
quifite  to  my  Happinefs  ;  it  mu  ft  therefore  be  my 
Duty  to  confide  in  Him  intirely,  in  the  Way  of 
I  Veil- doing,  with  a  fecure  Acquiefcence  in  His  All¬ 
wife  and  All-powerful  Goodnefs,  which,  in  one 
Word,  is  His  All-fuff ciency. 

This  Duty  is  called  Trujl  or  Confidence  in  GOD, 
in  Oppofition  to  all  Diflrufi  and  Diffidence, 

V.  And,  for  as  much  as  G  O  D  is  thus  infi¬ 
nitely  benevolent,  wife  and  powerful,  and  can¬ 
not  but  know  what  is  beft  for  me  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do  myfelf;  as  He  cannot  be  milled  or 
controuled  in  any  Difpofitions  He  is  pleafed  to 
make  concerning  me,  and  will  not  fail  tobringGood 
out  of  Evil,  or  make  Evil  fubfervient  to  Good, 
always  bringing  about  the  bed  Ends  by  the  fitteft 
Means ;  and  farther,  as  he  cannot  fail  to  confult 
the  beft  Good  in  the  Whole,  in  all  His  Com¬ 
mands  and  Difpenfations,  in  every  Thing  He 
requires  me  to  do  or  fuffer  *;  it  muft  therefore  be 
my  Duty  to  be  entirely  rejigned  to  Him,  to  ful- 
nut  to  His  Orders  and  Allotments,  and  to  have 

*  Ibid,  and  Chap.  2.  S XXIV.  XXV. 
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my  Will  always,  as  far  as  poflible,  united  with 
His. 

This  is  the  Duty  of  Submijficn  and  Refutation 
to  G  O  D,  in  Oppofition  to  all  Murmuring  Un¬ 
to  war  dnefs ,  and  Rebellion . 

VI.  Furthermore,  as  GOD  is  the  in- 
comprehenfibly  great  and  tremendous  moral  Go¬ 
vernor  cf  the  World  ;  as  there  is  nothing  that  I 
may  not  hope  from  His  Goodnefs,  that  is  really 
fubfervient  to  my  bell:  Good,  if  I  faithfully  en¬ 
deavour  to  obey  and  pleafe  Him;  and  as  on  the 
other  Hand,  I  cannot  but  expeCl  the  fevereft  Pu- 
nifhments  from  His  Difpleafure  and  Juftice,  if  I 
live  in  Oppofition  to  His  Will,  who  is  comrant- 
ly  prefent  with  me,  fees  all  the  Tempers  of  my 
Heart,  with  the  Adions  of  my  Life,  and  will, 
in  a  little  Time  call  me  to  Account  for  them  *  $ 
it  muft  therefore  be  my  Duty  always  to  Hand  in 
Jweof  Him ;  to  think  and  fpeak  of  Him  in  the 
moll  reverend  Manner;  to  Jet  Him  ever  before  me^ 
as  a  Witnefs  and  Spe&ator  of  all  my  Behaviour; 
and  to  be  above  all  Things  concerned  not  to  dif- 
pleafe  him,  nay  even  folicitoufly  careful  to  ap¬ 
prove  myfe!f  to  Him  in  all  that  I  do. 

This  Duty  is  called  Reverence ,  or  the  Fear  of 

G  O  D,  in  Oppofition  to  ail  Irreverence  and  L)if- 
regard  towards  Him.  J 

VII.  Further  Hill,  finceGOD  is  Himfelf 
infinitely  Holy,  7  rue,  Juft  and  Good,  and  con** 
fequently  the  great  Pattern  and  Standard  of  all  mo¬ 
ral  Perfection ;  fince  it  is  evident,  from  the  in¬ 
telligent,  free,  a&ive  Nature,  that  He  hath  given 
rne,  that  I  am  capable  of  fome  good  Degree  of 
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Refemblance  or  Likenefs  to  Him ;  and  fince  by 
how  much  the  more  I  refemble  Him,  by  fo  much 
the  more  perfect  and  happy  I  {hall  certainly  be 
—  I  muft  therefore  think  it  my  Duty  to  be  as  like 
Him  as  ever  I  can,  in  all  my  Tempers  and  De¬ 
portment  ;  Holy  as  He  is  Holy,  Righteous  as  He 
is  Righteous ,  Hue  and  Faithful ,  Kind  and  Mer¬ 
ciful  as  He  is. 

This  Duty  is  called  the  Imitation  of  G  O  D, 
in  Oppofition  to  Unholinefs ,  or  being  unlike  to 
Him. 

VIII.  Lajlly ,  Since  GOD  is  that  Being 
from  whom  we  receive  all  that  we  enjoy,  and  on 
whom  we  depend  for  all  that  we  want  both  for 
Ti  me  and  Eternity  f ;  fince  it  is  fit  and  right  iri 
itfelf  that  we  own  him  to  be  what  he  is,  and  of 
great  Advantage  to  us  that  we  live  under  a  deep 
and  habitual  Senfe  of  this  our  Dependence  upon 
him,  and  our  Obligations  to  him;  and  fince 
Gratitude  requires  our  juft  Acknowlegement  of 
thefe  Obligations; — it  muft  therefore  be  our 
bounden  Duty,  for  all  thefe  good  Purpofes,  and 
for  the  improving  us  in  every  Virtue,  to  pray  to 
him  for  all  that  we  want,  and  breathe  up  our  moft 
grateful  Fraifcs  to  Him  every  Day  that  we  live, 
for  every  Thing  that  we  receive.  If  we  negledf 
fo  to  do,  we  live  a  moft  unnatural  and  brutifh 
Life.  But  becaufe  wc  cannot  do  this  with  any 
Meaning,  without  that  Love,  Truft,  Refigna- 
tion,  Reverence  and  Imitation,  which  I  have 
demon  ft  rated  to  be  our  Duties  towards  him  ; 
therefore  thefe  Tempers  and  Difpofitions  muft 
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**ver  be  fuppofed  to  attend  all  our  Prayers  and 
Praifes,  which  are  comprehended  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  Name  of  Dev'tion ,  or  the  Worjhip  of  GOO, 
in  Oppofition  to  all  Prcfianenefis^  h  religion ,  Su¬ 
per  ft  fti  on  and  Idolatry . 

IX.  A  nd  inafmuch  as  Mankind  thus  depend 
upon  G  O  D,  and  receive  innumerable  Favours 
from  Him,  not  only  in  their  Tingle,  but  alfo  in 
their  focia!  Capacity;  and  as  being  all  Children 
of  the  fame  common  Parent,  it  is  peculiarly  fit 
that  we  fhould,  not  only  feverally,  but  jointly  as 
Brethren,  pay  our  common  Homage,  and  teftify 
our  grateful  Senfe  of  our  common  Dependence 
and  Obligations;  and  further,  as  our  joint  Per¬ 
formance  of  this  Duty  dees  open  Honour  to  Him. 
in  the  World,  and  hath,  at  the  fame  time,  a  na¬ 
tural  Tendency  the  more  ardently  to  affect  our 
Hearts  with  Devotion  to  Him,  as  well  as  to  unite 
us  the  more  ftrongly  in  mutual  Benevolence  one 
towards  another  ; — It  is  therefore  fit,  right ,  and 
cur  bound en  Duty ,  to  worfhip  GOD,  not  only 
feverally,  but  alfo  jointly,  in  our  Families  and  in 
public  Communities ,  upon  fuch  ftated  Seatons,  and 
in  fuch  Forms,  Geftures,  and  other  Circu  al¬ 
liances,  as  are  generally  agreed  upon  to  be  moil: 

expreffive  of  Reverence,  Duty  and  Devotion  to 
him. 

This  is  the  great  Duty  of  public  Worfhip  •  to 
the  honourable  Support  of  which,  we  ouo-ht, 
therefore,  both  for  G  O  D  s  Sake  and  our  own, 
jointly  and  liberally  to  contribute.  And  thus 
much  for  our  Duty  towards  GOD. 
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CHAP,  IV. 

Of  the  Duties  which  we  owe  to  cur  Fellow 
Creatures,  or  io  thofe  of  our  own  Species 
and  Society  in  general,  and  io  our  Rela¬ 
tives  inparticular . 

I.  I  Proceed  now,  in  the  third  Place,  to  the 
•  &  Confideration  of  the  Relation  we  (land  in 
one  to  another.  In  Purfuance  of  this,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  1  ferioully  confider  what  is  due  to  the 
iocial  Character  as  refultmg  from  that  Relation  ; 
or  what  thofe  Duties  are  which  I  owe  to  my  Fel¬ 
low  Creatures,  efpeciaily  thofe  of  my  own  Spe¬ 
cies.  X  hefe  Duties,  ai  already  obferved,  are 
cailed  Social  Virtues ,  and  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  general  Term,  Bencvo'ence ,  of  which 
they  are  fb  many  Branches ;  and  they  confift  in 
general,  in  treating  or  behaving  towards  others 
as  being  what  they  and  I  are,  that  I  may  be  happy 
in  them,  and  they  in  me. 

II  Now  fince,  as  I  have  obferve’d  above*,  being 
furnifhed  with  Reafon,  Speech,  and  focial  Affec¬ 
tions,  we  are  evidently  made  for  Society;  fince 
alfo  we  are  placed,  by  the  Condition  of  our  Na¬ 
ture,  not  only  in  a  State  of  Dependence  on  Al¬ 
mighty  GOD,  our  common  Heavenly  Parent, 
hut  alfo  in  a  State  of  mutual  Dependence  on  each 
other  for  our  Well-being  and  Happinefs,  (for  in 
many  Cafes  we  cannot  well  fubfdf  without  each 
others  Help,  and  by  the  good  or  ill  Ule  of  our 
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Powers,  we  are  capable  of  being  either  very  ufc- 
ful,  or  very  mifchievous  to  each  other) ;  and 
fince,  by  the  Powers  of  Reflexion  and  Reasoning, 
we  are  enabled  to  place  ourfelves  in  each  other’s 
Stead,  and  to  make  a  Judgment  from  what  we 
feel  in  ourfelves,  how  we  Should  wifh  to  be  ufed  by 
others,  and  to  difcover  what  is  beftin  the  Whole, 
for  our  common  Safety  and  mutual  Advan¬ 
tage  *  ; — I  fay,  fince  all  thefe  Things  are  fo,  it  is 
manifeft  that  it  muff  in  general  be  our  Duty  to 
coniider  ourfelves  to  be  fo  fituated  and  related,  as 
in  FaCt  we  are ;  and  hence  to  cultivate  a  hearty 
good  Will  one  towards  another  as  Brethren  ;  to 
do  nothing  hurtful,  and  all  the  Good  we  can  to 
each  other  ;  to  enter  into  Combinations  and  Com¬ 
pacts  for  promoting  our  common  Intereft  and 
Safety  ;  to  refign  every  one  his  own  private  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  that  of  the  Community,  in  which  his 
own  is  beft  fecured  ;  to  make  the  common  Good 
the  Standard  by  which  to  judge  of  his  own  Duty 
and  Intereft,  and  to  be  inflexibly  governed  by  it. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  Difpofition  of  Benevo¬ 
lence,  which  taking  its  Rife  in  the  firfl  Connecti¬ 
ons  of  Individuals,  fpreads  thro’  the  whole  focial 
Syftem,  i fluing  in,  and  firongly  prompting  to 
public  Virtue,  the  Love  of  our  Country ,  and 
our  Species ,  in  Oppofition  to  every  Thing  that 
implies  ALalevolence ,  Selfifhncfs ,  and  that  mean 
Contraction  of  Spirit  which  centers  every  Aim  in 
private  Intereft. 

III.  But  to  be  more  particular  in  the  fevera! 
Branches  of  this  Virtue,  let  us  go  on,  rifing 
from  the  lowed  to  thehigheft.  Firft  then,  as  I 
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have  feveral  I  lungs  which  I  call  my  own ,  to 
"U^hich  I  have  a  Right ,  being  pofleffed  of  them 
either  by  the  free  Grift  of  Grod,  or  hy  my  own 
A&ivity  and  Induffry,  with  his  Bleffing  ;  as 
I  find  fuch  Things  are  greatly  ufefu]  to  mv 
Comfort  and  Well-being,  and  feel  a  great 
Pleafure  in  the  unmoleffed  Enjoyment  of  them, 
and  J  rouble  in  being  deprived  of  them  ;  and 
as,  when  I  am  moled ed  or  deprived  of  them 
by  any  One,  without  having  juflly  forfeit¬ 
ed  them  by  my  own  Mifcondudf,  J  feel  a 
Prong  Senfe  of  Injury,  and  muff  therefore  by 
RerleHion  conclude,  that  every  other  Perfon  hath 
the  fame  Senfe  of  Injury  in  the  like  Cafe  as  I  have  ; 
it  muff  therefore  be  my  Duty,  and  the  firff  Dic¬ 
tate  of  Benevolence ,  not  to  do  Injury  to  others  in 
any  Refpedf,  whether  it  relates  to  their  Souls, 
Bodies,  Names  or  Effates,  CV.  efpecially  fmce 
I  would  wifh  to  fuflfer  no  Injury  from  them  in 
any  of  thefe  Refpe£fs  *. 

I  his  Difpofition  is  ca'Ied  Innocence  and  Inojfen - 
fivenrfs ,  in  Oppofuion  to  InjurioujneJ, i  and  Mif~ 
cbievonf.efs. 

IV.  In  particular,  fince  I  know  that  I  cannot 
endure  to  be  hurt  in  my  Perfon,  either  in  Soul  or 
Body  ;  to  be  robbed  of  my  Liberty,  Effate,  Wife 
or  Children  ;  to  be  belied  or  mifre  prefen  ted  in 
any  Name  or  Reputation;  to  be  deceived  and 
impofcd  upon,  or  any  wife  opprefled  in  my 
Dealings,  CV.  and  as  I  muff  conclude  it  to  be 
wrong  to  treat  others  ill  in  any  of  thefe,  or  the 
like  Inffances  ;  fo,  on  the  other  Hand,  for  the 
fame  Reafon  that  I  think  it  right,  that,  in  Sub* 
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ordination  to  the  public  Senfe  and  Intereft  (fup- 
pofing  no  Forfeiture)  ail  Perfons  fhould  allow  me 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  Enjoyment  of  all  that  is 
mine,  my  Innocence,  Life,  Limbs,  Liberty* 
Eftate,  Wife,  Children,  £SV.  and  that  they  fhould 
fpeak  nothing  but  the  Tjuth  to  me  and  of  me, 
and  deal  equitably,  fairly  and  faithfully  with  me, 
treating  me  in  every  Thing  conformable  to  what 
I  am  and  have  f  5  I  muff  think  it  right,  and  my 
Duty  accordingly,  from  the  fame  Principle,  to 
treat  others  with  Equity  in  all  thefe  Refpedts,  as  I 
would  wifh  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  like  Cir- 
cumftances. 

'Phis  Duty  is  called  JuJlice ,  in  the  ftrid  Senfe 
of  it,  which  comprehends  good  Example ,  Equity , 
Truth ,  Faiihfulnefs ,  in  Oppofition  to  all  In¬ 
fiances  of  Jnjuftice ;  fuch  as,  tempting  to  Sin, 
Murther,  Maiming,  Adultery,  Fornication, 
Stealth,  Robbery,  Oppreffion,  Lying,  Defama¬ 
tion,  Unfaithfulnefs  to  Engagements,  Cheating, 
and  all  Deceitfulnefs. 

V.  F  R  the  like  Reafons,  fince  I  feel  a  great 
Delight  in  being  well  refpedfed,  duly  efteem’d, 
well  fpoken  of,  and  kindly  treated  by  others  *  ; 

I  muft  think  it  my  Duty,  from  the  fame  benevolent 
Principle,  to  treat  others  with  all  fuch  Difpofi- 
tions,  Ads  and  Infiances  of  Kindnefs  and  good 
Ufage,  as  I  fhould  in  my  Turn,  reafonably  ex¬ 
pert,  and  take  Pleafure  in  receiving.  I  muft  be 
ready  to  do  all  good  Offices  in  my  Power  to  others, 
whether  Neighbours  or  Strangers,  whether  to 
their  Souls  or  Bodies.  1  muft  fay  the  heft  of  them, 
put  the  kindeftand  in  oft  favorable  Conftruction 
I  can  upon  what  they  fay  or  do,  and  conduct  to- 
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wards  them  with  Humanity,  Candor,  Affability 
and  Courtefy.  And  as  i  find  a  great  Solace 
under  Pain  and  Diftrefs  in  the  Pity  and  Afiifiance 
of  others  ;  fo  I  muft  think  it  my  Duty  to  have 
the  like  Sentiments  of  Companion  and  Tender- 
nefs  towards  them  in  the  like  Circumftances, 
whether  of  Mind,  Body,  or  Efiate,  and  fhould 
think  I  a&ed  unnaturally,  if  I  did  not  contribute 
all  1  could,  confident  with  other  Obligations,  to 
their  Comfort  and  Relief.  Thus  by  refleftino- 
and  conceiving  ourfelves  in  each  other's  Circum- 
itances  *,  our  Love  to  ourfelves  beecomes  the 
foundation  of  our  Love  to  others,  and  caufes  us 
to  take  Pleafure  in  their  Enjoyments,  and  in 
communicating  Pleafure  to  them ;  to  delight  in 
good  Offices,  and  in  fpeaking  kindly  to  them 
and  of  them  ;  and  to  fympathize  with  them  in 
tneir  Calamities,  and  be  ready  to  relieve  them. 

All  this  is  implied  in  the  general  Duty  of  Cha¬ 
nty,  which  therefore  comprehends  Candor,  Affa¬ 
bility,  Hofpitality,  Mercy,  Tendernefs  and  Be¬ 
neficence,  in  Oppofition  to  all  Infiances  of  Un - 
chantaolenefs,  fuch  as  Cenforioufnefs,  Morofenefs, 
Envy,  Ill-nature,  Cruelty  and  Hardheartednefs.  * 

VI.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  manifed,  from  what 
was  obferved  above,  under  the  firft  general  Head 
of  the  Duty  we  owe  to  Society,  that  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the 
Weal  of  our  Fellow-creatures,  and  to  have  a 
principal  y^cal  lor  the  general  Good,  on  which 
our  particular  Welfare  very  much  depends  +;  and 
fince  there  may  be  feveral  Things  in  our  Power, 
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above  and  beyond  what  mere  Juftice  and  Huma¬ 
nity  require,  wnerein  we  may  be  ufeful  to  others, 
and  to  the  Public  I  mud  think  it  my  Duty, 
from  the  fame  Principle,  to  be  of  a  free  and  ge¬ 
nerous  Spirit  as  far  as  I  am  able;  to  be  forward 
and  ready  to  every  good  Work,  and  to  delight 
in  doing  Good,  as  GO  D  himfelf  does,  where- 
infoever  I  may  be  ufeful  in  promoting  his  Honor, 
and  the  Good  of  Mankind  :  and  this  1  fhould  do 
from  a  Senfe  of  Gratitude  to  him  for  all  I  enjoy. 

This  Virtue  is  called  Liberality ,  Generofity  and 
Magnificence ,  in  Qppofition  to  Covet ottfnefis  and 
Niggardlinefs ,  or  a  grudging,  narrow  and  con- 
traded  Spirit.  And  for  any  Benefits  received  ei¬ 
ther  of  GO  D  or  Man,  Gratitude  is  due  to  the 
Benefactor,  in  Oppofition  to  a  ftupid  ungrateful 
Spirit ,  which  is  extremely  bafe  and  odious. 

VIL  Since  the  Peace  and  Quietnefs  of  Society, 
which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  its  Happi- 
nefs,  depend  not  only  on  our  avoiding  every 
Thing  that  is  injurious,  and  doing  all  that  is 
juft,  kind  and  generous,  but  alfo  upon  every 
One’s  being  of  a  peace-making  and  forgiving 
Spirit,  contented  in  his  own  Station,  and  faith¬ 
fully  endeavouring  to  difcharge  the  Duties  of  it, 
without  intermeddling  in  Affairs  that  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  his  Province  *  ;  I  mu  ft  therefore  think  it 
mv  Duty  to  keep  within  my  own  Sphere,  mind¬ 
ing  my  own  Bufinefs,  and  doing  whatever 
belongs  to  my  own  Station.  And  if  I  have  done 
any  Wrong,  I  muft  not  only  repair  the  Injury, 
make  P,eftitution,  and  afk  Forgivenefs,  but  alfo 
be  of  a  forgiving  Spirit  towards  others  that  have 
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wrong’d  me  as  I  would  hope  Forgivenefs  of 

,,,  whom  I  have  much  oftener  offended.  In 
a  Word,  I  muff  do  all  that  is  in  my  Power  for 
promoting  and  preferving  Friendship,  good  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  the  Public  Tranquility.  & 

Thefe  Duties  are  called  Quietnefs,  Peaceable- 
ne.s,  r  riendlinefs,  and  Forgivenefs,  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  Ambition,  Contention,  Unfriendlinefs, 
and  JLrreconcileablenefs. 

,  Vj|L  ^ND  laftly ’  f,nce’  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Condition  of  our  Nature,  various  Relations 
and  Connections  cannot  but  obtain,  fuch  as 
id  ulband  and  Wife,  Parents  and  Children,  Ma¬ 
kers  and  Servants,  Magiftrates  and  Subieas, 
Teachers  and  Learners,  isc.  *  all  thefe  being  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Subfiffence  and  focial  Happinefs  of 
cur  Species  i — it  muff  be  my  Duty,  which  foever 
of  thefe  Conditions  I  am  placed  in,  to  behave 
myfeif  fuitably  to  it.  If  1  am  a  Hu/band  or  Wifi, 
I  muff  be  tenderly  loving,  faithful  and  helpful. 
.If  I  am  a  Parent,  I  muff  be  tender  of  my  heip- 
Jefs  Off-fpring.  I  muff  do  all  I  can  toinftruft  and 
form  both  their  Minds  and  Manners  to  the  beft 
Advantage,  and  provide  for  them  in  the  beft 
Manner  I  am  able,  confident  with  other  Duties;, 
and  it  1  am  a  Child,  I  muff  be  grateful,  and  ten¬ 
derly  helpful,  dutiful  and  obedient  to  my  Parents, 
from  whom  1  derived,  and  on  whom  I  depend 
or  have  depended,  when  unable  to  help  myfeif.  In 
this  Capacity  alfo  I  muff  Ihew  a  peculiar  Tender- 
nefs  and  Friendlhip  for  my  Brethren,  Sifters,  and 
other  Relatives.  Again,  if  I  am  a  Mailer,  I 
muft  be  juft  and  kind  to  my  Servant;  and  if  I  am 
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a  Servant ,  I  muft  be  dutiful,  obedient  and  faithful 
to  my  Matter.  If  I  am  a  Magijirate ,  I  mutt  be 
zealous  for  the  public  Good,  upright,  faithful  and 
impartial  in  my  Adminitt ration  ;  and  if  I  am  a 
Subjeft)  1  muft  be  fubmiftive  and  orderly,  in  O- 
bedience  to  Law  and  Authority.  If  I  am  a 
Teacher ,  I  mutt  be  ready  and  faithful  to  guide 
and  inttruCt ;  and  if  am  a  Learner ,  I  mutt  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  guided,  and  ready  to  follow  the  Inftruc- 
tions  that  are  given  me,  and  to  reward  the  La¬ 
bors  of  fuch  as  have  the  Care  of  me. 

In  a  Word,  if  I  am  in  any  fupeiior  Station  of 
Life,  I  muft  be  tradable  and  condefcending  ;  and 
if  in  an  inferior  Condition,  I  mutt  be  modett, 
refpeCtful  and  decent  in  all  my  Deportment. 
In  general,  in  whatever  Situation  oi  Life  I  am 
placed,  I  muft  take  Care  to  aCt  up  to  my  Cha¬ 
racter,  whatever  it  be  ;  both  in  thofe  letter  Socie¬ 
ties  founded  in  Nature ,  which  are  called  Fami- 
les ;  and  thofe  larger  Societies  founded  in  Com~ 
paft,  whether  tacit  or  explicit,  called  Civil  Go- 
vernments ,  to  which  all  Honor ,  Submiffion  and  O- 
bedience  are  due  in  all  Things  lawful  and  honeft 
in  Oppotttition  to  all  Inltances  of  Turbulence 
Faction  and  Rebellion. 

All  thefe  relative  Duties,  in  Conjunction  with 
the  reft,  are  indifpenfibly  neceftary  to  the  moral 
Order,  and  the  public  Peace  and  Happinefs  of 
Mankind,  and  terminate  in  that  nobleft  of  ail 
focial  Paftions,  the  Love  of  our  Country  and  of 
our  Species ,  joined  with  an  ardent  Zeal  for  every 
Thing  that  concerns  the  Public  Weal.  And 
thus  much  for  our  Duties  towards  Society. 
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CHAP  V. 


Of  the  Subordinate  Duties,  or  Means  for  the 
more  ready  and  faithful  Difcharge  of  the 
Duties  above  explained. 


I. 


J_JAVING  thus  deduced,  from  the  great 


_ Principles  of  Truth  above  demon- 

ftrated,  the  principal  Branches  of  moral  Duty 
founded  on  them,  both  towards  GOD,  our - 
felves ,  and  our  Neighbours  ;  I  proceed  now  to 
enumerate  the  chief  of  thofe  fubordinate  Duties , 
which  are  to  be  performed  as  Means  of  Culture , 
for  begetting,  improving  and  perfedting  in  us 
thofe  moral  Virtues.  And  this  will  be  done  in  an- 
fwer  to  the  two  laft  of  thofe  great  Enquiries*,  viz . 

V.  Whether  I  am  what  I  ought  to  be  ?  And 
if  not, 

VI.  What  muff  I  perform,  as  a  Means  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  and  do  what  I  ought,  and  fo  in  order 
finally  to  anfwer  the  End  of  my  Being  ? 

II.  The  firjl  of  thofe  two  laft  Enquiries  will 
put  us  upon  the  great  Duty  of  Self-examination , 
which  is  a  Duty  of  very  great  Importance  to  us> 
for  if  we  do  not  examine  and  truly  know  our  [elves  ^ 
and  what  is  our  real  State,  how  fhall  we  be  able 
to  redlify  what  is  amifs,  that  we  may  be  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  give  a  good  Account  of  ourfelves  at  laft  ? 
And  as  Seneca  lays,  I  Hi  mors  gravis  incubat , — 
qui  nimis  notus  omnibus — ignctus  moritur  fibi .  He 
dies  a  grievous  Death  indeed, — who  too  much 
known  to  others,  dies— a  Stranger  to  himfelf ! 


*  Introd.  XXVII. 
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III.  Let  this  then  be  my  ferfe  Rule  in  order 
to  anfwer  thefe  laft  Queftions,  and  the  firft  Means 
in  order  to  become  what  I  ought  to  be ;  viz, — To 
inure  myfelf  to  a  Habit  of  ferious  Confederation ;  to 
fufpend  Adfing,  till  I  have  well  weighed  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  Things  *,  that  I  may  be  under  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  a  wife  Choice;  and,  according 
to  Pythagoras's  Advice  to  his  Difciples  f,  to  enter 
frequently  into  my  own  Heart,  and  take  a  daily 
and  exadi  Survey  of  my  Life  and  Condudf ;  to 
deal  faithfully  with  myfelf,  and  to  endeavour  to 
think  of  my  Temper  and  Behaviour,  as  being 
what  it  really  is,  without  Partiality ,  and  without 
Hypocrify . 

IV.  And  as  the  Knowlege  of  myfelf  is  of  fo 
great  Importance,  let  it  be  the  next  Rule,  that  I 
entertain  and  cultivate  within  myfelf  a  due  Senfe 
of  the  Dignity  of  my  reafonable,  adtive  and  im¬ 
mortal  Nature,  as  exhibiting  a  faint  Image  of 
the  Divinity  J,  and  confequently  entertain  a  deep 
Reverence  for  it  as  fuch.  This  would  make  me 
always  careful  to  do  nothing  unworthy,  indecent 
or  mifbecoming  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fhould  be 
concerned,  on  all  Occafions,  to  adt  the  decent 
Part  in  Life,  or  what  duly  becomes  it  in  all  its 
Relations.  Let  me  efpecially  have  a  great 
Reverence  for  the  Senfe  of  my  own  Confcience, 
as  being  the  Divine  Light  irradiating  me  within, 
and  the  Voice  of  the  Deity  Himfelf,  that  fo  I 
may  take  the  utinoft  Care  not  to  live  in  any 

*  Part  1.  Chap.  1.  feet.  V. 
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Courfe  whatsoever  for  which  my  own  Reafon  and 
Vonlcience  fhall  reproach  me.  For,  as  One’s 
Conscience  is  properly  One’s  Self,  it  is  the  great- 
tit  Madnefs  in  the  World,  for  a  Man  to  live  at  a 
perpetual  Variance  with  himfelf ;  and  it  is  the 

firft  Point  of  Wifdom,  always  to  keen  Friends 
With  Ourfelves. 

Since  I  depend  wholly  on  GOD,  who 
is  ever  prefent  with  me,  the  conflant  Spec¬ 
tator  of  all  my  Behaviour,  in  the  inward  Tem¬ 
per  and  Thoughts  of  my  Heart  as  well  as  in  all 
the  outward  Adions  of  my  Life,  and  fin ce  I 
mult  expert  to  give  an  Account  of  myfelf  to 
Him  *  ;  it  muff  he  my  next  Rule,  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  Pra&ice  of  Meditation  and  Devotion,  to 
poffefs  myfelf  habitually  of  the  moll  intimate  and 
reverend  Sen/e  of  His  univerfal  Prefence ,  All  fufE- 
ciency  and  Purity,  as  well  as  a  mod  abafing 
Senfe  of  my  own  Dependence,  Guilt  and  Impo^ 
tence.  I  bus  fhail  J  become  awfully  careful  to 
do  nothing  unworthy  of  His  Prefence,  his  In- 
fpedion  and  the  Relation  1  ftand  in  to  Him,  and 
fhail  ferioully  endeavour,  in  a  humble  Depen¬ 
dence  upon  His  gracious  Affiftance,  fo  to  guard 
and  difeipline  my  Thoughts  and  AfFedions,  as 
wrell  as  my  IV  ords  and  Adieus,  that  they  may 
not  oe  cnfpleafing  to  His  All-feeing  Eye,  but  may 
obtain  His  Favor  and  Approbation,  in  whofe 
moral  Charader  is  contained  all  that  is  perfedly 
rigot  and  amiable  in  ltfelf,  and  on  whole  Appro¬ 
bation  and  briendfhip  my  Happinefs  all  depends. 

rvT.  It  will  alfo  be  of  very  good  Ufe  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  me  every  Sort  of  Virtue,  and  efpecially 

*  Dirt  i.  Chap.  2  feet.  IX.  XIX. 
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tfoofe  of  the  focial  Kind,  to  entertain  a  great 
Senfe  and  Value  of  the  Opinion  and  Efteem  of 
Mankind ,  fince  even  the  mod:  corrupt  of  them, 
and  much  more  the  heft  (whofe  Efteem  is  highly 
to  be  valued)  cannot  but  entertain  a  high  Opini¬ 
on  of  Virtue,  with  Reverence  and  Regard  for  the 
virtuous  Character,  as  well  as  a  Contempt  of  the 
Vicious  *.  So  that  if  I  have  any  Defire  of  either 
doing  kny  Good  to  Mankind,  or  of  enjoying  any 
Good  from  them,  it  mud:  deeply  concern  me  to 
endeavour  to  recommend  myfelf  to  their  good 
Opinion  ;  and  this  can  no  otherwife  be  done, 
than  by  always  a&ing  the  fober,  honed:,  faithful, 
generous  and  benevolent  Part  in  all  my  Inter- 
courfe  with  them,  which  cannot  fail  of  engaging 
an  Intereft:  in  their  Good-will,  Efteem  and  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  mud:  therefore  be  the  wifed:  Courfe 
I  can  take  to  anfwer  all  my  mod:  important  Pur- 
pofes,  with  Regard  to  my  comfortable  Subfiftence 
in  this  prefent  Life,  as  well  as  to  qualify  me  for 
a  better. 

VII.  If  upon  a  due  Survey  of  my  Temper 
and  Behaviour,  I  find  I  have  adled  an  unreafo li¬ 
able  and  vicious  Part,  as  my  own  Ccnfcience 
will  not  fail  to  reproach  me  for  it,  fo  I  cannot 
avoid  feeling  a  great  deal  of  Uneafinefs  and  Re- 
morfe  upon  refledting  on  my  Mifcondudl  f .  Nov/ 
whenever  I  feel  any  Remorfe  or  Mifgivings,  I 
fliould  adt  wifely  to  be  fo  far  from  ftiffling,  as  ra¬ 
ther  to  indulge  thofe  Sentiments,  and  let  them 
have  their  Courfe,  and  improve  them  into  a  truly 
contrite  Grief.  And  if  am  forry  for  what  is  amifs 


*  Part  1.  Chap.  1.  feet.  XI. 
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jn  my  Conduct,  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  fnall  utterly 
wte  and  abhor  every  Vice,  as  being  contrary  to 
/\nr  and  aI1  that  is  right  and  reafonable  ;  nor 
j ,  1  *  uve‘‘  lie  ea(y  t'H  I  reform  and  return  to  my 
i>uty  and  tor  the  Time  to  come  be  governed  by 
my ■  Reafon,  my  Confcience,  a  Senfe  of  Duty  to 

V  °  .  ’  aml  evel7  other  wife  and  good  Confi- 
ceration.  And  herein  confifts  the  Nature  of  true 
repentance  and  Reformation. 

VIII.  And  if  I  truly  repent  of  my  part  Mif- 
condua,  1  IhaJl  be  very  uatchful  again  ft  all  thofe 
imitations  that  I  find  myfelf  expofed  to,  either 
from  my  own  Lufts  and  Paffions  within,  or  from 
o  icitations  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 

}y.  orW  wlthout  me  *♦  Hence,  as  I  muft  confider 
Virtue  to  be  my  greateft  Intereft,  being  my  true 

Fnr  n^\°n  and  HaPPinefs>  1  feall  therefore  'avoid 
ail  iJI  Places  and  bad  Company ,  where  I  am  moft 

Jiable  to  Danger,  and  confider  every  Perfon  and 

ing  as  an  Enemy  that  hath  a  Tendency  to  rob 

n1Cjr°/i  ^nnocence,  and  in iflead  me  from  a 
ited fait  Courfe  of  virtuous  Behaviour.  In  Con¬ 
sequence  of  this  I  fhail  account  thofe  my  beft 
1  fiends  that  moft  promote  V  irtue  by  their  good 
Advice,  Example,  and  therefore  fhail  be 
ambitious  of  keeping  the  beji  Company ,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  beft  Examples. 

IX.  But  further,  in  Confequence  of  thefe 
Confiderations,  I  (hall  alfo  carefully  obferve  what 
is  my  ruling  PaJJton ,  and  endeavour  to  make  an 
Advantage  of  it  to  promote  the  Intereft  of  Virtue 
even  againft  all  the  Tendencies  of  Vice;  more 
efpecially  I  fhail  be  upon  my  Guard  againft  thofe 

*  Part  i.  Chap.  i.  feet.  XV. 
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particular  Fallings ,  that  I  find  my  ov/n  ConJUtu - 
rion  is  peculiarly  incident  to,  whether  of  the  con- 
cupifcible  or  irafcible  Kind,  whether  thofe  of 
Self-conceit,  Lull,  Covetoufneft,  Intemperance, 
on  the  one  Hand,  or  thofe  of  P^efentment, 
Anger,  Impatience,  Envy,  Revenge,  &c.  on  the 
other.  For,  indeed,  there  is  perhaps  fcarce  a 
Perfon  to  be  found,  but  hath  fome  particular  Ten¬ 
dency  towards  fome  one  Vic6  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  founded  in  the  very  Frame  of  his  Nature, 
which  adminifters  Matter  and  Occafion  for  par¬ 
ticular  Humiliation  and  continual  Difcipline 

X.  If  I  find  I  have  any  fuch  particular  Ten¬ 
dency,  and  have  contracted  any  vicious  Habit  by 
my  Indulgence  to  it,  I  muft  inure  myfelf  to  Self- 
denial  and  Mortification ,  till  I  have  got  the  Af- 
cendent  of  it.  I  muft  confider  Slavery  as  a  mo  ft 
wretched  and  abject  Condition,  and  therefore  ne¬ 
ver  content  myfelf,  till  I  gain  and  maintain  the 
Maftery  of  myfelf,  fo  as  to  be  at  Liberty  readily 
to  follow  the  Dictates  of  my  Reafon  and  Con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  act  up  to  the  Dignity  of  my  ra¬ 
tional  active  Nature,  and  the  fieveral  Connections 
founded  in  my  Relation  to  GOD  and  my  Fel¬ 
low  Creatures.  Thus  fhall  I  become  zvhat  l 
ought  to  he  f. 

XI.  In  order  that  I  may  difcipline  myfelf  to  a 
Readinefs  in  denying  myfelf  in  Things  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  the  more  effectually  tame,  fubdue,  and 
keep  under  a  due  Regimen  my  untoward  Lulls 
and  Pafiions,  it  may  be  very  fit  and  ufeful  that  I 
frequently  practife  Self-denial  in  Things  lawful 

*  Ibid. 
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and  indifferent.  For,  if  I  always  accuftom  my- 
elf  to  go  to  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  my  lawful  Li- 
netty,  it  is  a  Million  to  One  but  I  fliall  be  fre¬ 
quently  trefpafling  upon  them  ;  for  which  Reafon 

1  hf7fdf  l  by  freCluent  to  deny 

xnyfef  fuch  Meafures  or  Kinds  of  Food  and 

yrink,  &c.  as  might  otherwife  be  lawfully  in¬ 
dulged  ;  and  particularly  fuch  as  have  a  peculiar 
I  endency  to  inflame  my  Luffs  and  Paflions  *. 

AIR  I  must,  from  a  Senfe  both  of  the  Glory 
'g'i‘ty  of  Virtue,  and  my  Duty  to  Almighty 
.  U  U,  resolutely  go  into  every  virtuous  Prac¬ 
tice,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  in  which  I 
ihad  act  the  truly  heroic  and  manly  Part ;  nor 
mui.  J  content  myfelf  in  any  certain  Pitch  of 
V  irtue  to  which  I  imagine  myfelf  to  have  attain- 
ed,  but  muff  prefs  forward,  and ptrfevere  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  Struggle  and  perpetual  Warfare,  through¬ 
out  my  whole  Life,  and  be  daily  endeavouring°to 
make  all  poffible  Proficiency  in  Virtue,  till  I  gain 
tne  utmoft  Facility  and  Readinefs  in  every  virtu¬ 
ous  Practice  that  the  Frailty  of  my  Nature  will 
admit  off.  J 


XIII.  In  order  to  this,  I  ffiould  do  well  to 
conlider  ferioufly  the  vaft  Importance  of  that  in- 
eftimable  Talent,  Time,  of  which  I  muft  expect 
to  give  an  Account  to  the  Author  and  Preferver 
of  my  Being,  as  well  as  of  all  my  other  Talents. 
Let  therefore  an  habitual  Senfe  of  the  Shortnefs, 
at  the  utmoft,  and  of  the  extreme  Uncertainty  of 
my  Life,  be  ever  prefent  and  uppermoft  in  mv 
1  houghts.  This  will  make  me  careful  to  buf- 


*  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  feft.  IV. 
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band  every  Moment  to  the  bed:  Advantage  for 
the  doing  what  Good  I  can,  and  for  acquiring 
true  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  which  are  Treafures 
of  the  mod  ineftimable  Value,  as  being  thofe  on¬ 
ly  which  can  make  me  truly  ufeful  and  happy 
here,  as  well  .as  thofe  only  which  I  can  carry 
with  me  into  the  future  State  of  my  Exiftence, 
and  which  alone  can  make  me  happy  there— 
completely  and  eternally  happy,  when  Time  (hall 
be  no  more 

XIV.  And,  in  order  to  my  being  the 

more  effectually  engaged  to  the  faithful  Difcharge 
of  my  Duty,  in  conforming  to  all  the  Laws  of 
Virtue,  I  muff:  endeavour  to  keep  up  in  my  Mind 
an  habitual  Senfe  of  their  moft  weighty  Sanftions, 
viz.  *  The  Happinefs  or  Mifery  unavoidably  at¬ 
tending  my  Obedience  or  Difobedience,  both  in 
this  and  the  future  State. 

In  this  prefent  Life  there  is  on  the  Side  of  Vir¬ 
tue  the  trueft  Enjoyment  of  all  reafonable  Plea- 
lures,  without  that  Remorfe  and  Terror  which 
attends  thofe  that  are  unreafonable  and  vicious. 
—Health  of  Body,  and  Peace  of  Mind ;  the 
Love,  Effeem  and  Confidence  of  Men,  and  the 
Approbation,  Favor  and  Blefling  of  GOD ;  true 
Joy  and  Satisfaction  in  Profperity,  and  folid  Com¬ 
fort  and  Calmnefs  in  Adverfity  $  the  moft  rea*® 
fonable  Profpect  of  Succefs  in  our  Affairs  here, 
and  a  moft  comfortable  Profpect  of  Happinefs 
hereafter ; — All  thefe  are  the  ineftimable  never- 
failing  Concomitants  of  Virtue. 

XV.  Thus,  if  there  was  to  be  no  Life  after 
this,  a  Courfe  of  Virtue  would  be  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  Vice,  which  is  unavoidably  attended 
with  endlefs  Mifchiefs  and  Perplexities, 

*  Part  1.  Chap.  3.  feet.  XXL 
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The  Wicked  are  like  the  troubled  Sea ,  and  fel- 
dom  live  out  Half  their  Days .  But  the  Ways  of 
Wifdom  and  Virtue  are  Ways  of  Pleafantnefs ,  and 
all  her  Paths  are  Peace.  Length  of  Days  is  in  her 
Right-hand^  and  in  her  Left-hand  Riches  and 
Honor 

But  then  if  we  look  forward  to  the  Life  to 
come,  there  indeed  a  moft  glorious  Profpedf  opens 
and  ftretches  down  thro’  eternal  Ages.  There  it 
is  that  Virtue  reaps  her  full  Reward,  and  triumphs 
in  the  Fruit  of  her  Works.  As,  on  the  one 
Hand,  there  are  the  moft  tremendous  Punifh- 
ments  attending  our  Difobedience,  there  being 
unavoidable  Pain  and  exquifite  Mifery  neceflarily 
connected  with  every  Vice,  ariftng  from  the  Re- 
morfe  and  Reproaches  of  our  own  Minds,  and 
the  fearful  Apprehenfions  and  difmal  Effedts  of 
the  divine  Difpleafure;  fo,  on  the  other  Hand, 
there  are  as  certain  and  moft  glorious  Rewards 
attending  a  Courfe  of  Obedience,  there  being  un- 
fpeakable  Pleafure  and  exquifite  Happinefs  ne- 
ceftarily  connedted  with  the  Pradlice  of  every 
Virtue,  arifing  as  well  from  the  natural  Fruits 
and  Effedts  thereof,  as  from  the  Approbation  and 
Applaufe  of  our  own  Minds,  and  efpecially  the 
Applaufe  of  Almighty  GOD,  and  the  Congratu¬ 
lation  of  fuperior  Beings ,  with  whom  we  who  are 
truly  virtuous  fhall  mingle  in  all  the  ineffable 
Delights  of  a  heavenly  Society,  and,  exulting  in 
the  everlafting  Favor  and  friendfhip  of  our  com¬ 
mon  LORD,  fhall  raife  one  common  Anthem  of 
ever-growing  Gratitude  to  Him  thro5  all  the  enu- 
lefs  Ages  of  a  happy  Eternity  f  ! 

*  Sup.  VI.  And  Part  i.  Chap.  3.  fe£t.  XL 
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XVI.  If  I  diligently  attend  to  thefe  Things, 
and  live  in  the  conftant  Practice  of  them,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  daily  Offices  of  true  Devotion, 
having  thereby  a  frequent  Intercourfe  with  the 
great  Father  of  Spirits  and  Pattern  of  all  moral 
Peifedtion,  wnich  vaflly  tends  to  the  Proficiency 
of  Virtue,  I  fhall,  at  length,  be  fo  inured  to  the 
Love  and  Practice  of  every  Virtue,  private,  di¬ 
vine  and  focial  (in  the  Perfetfion  of  which  con- 
fdls  the  higheft  Happinefs  of  my  reafonable  and 
immortal  Nature)  that  I  fhall  at  length  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  quit  this  prefent  Stage,  and  to  give  a 
good  Account  of  myfelf  to  GOD,  being  in 
fome  good  Meafure  qualified  for  that  perfedt 
State  of  Virtue  and  confummate  Happinefs, 
which  is  to  be  expedited  in  the  future  State  of  my 
Exiftence  5  according  to  that  excellent  Saying  of 
the  wife  King ;  The  Path  cf  the  JuJl  is  like  the 

pitting  Light ,  which  Jhineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfetl  Day , 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Connexion  between  the  Law  or  Reli¬ 
gion  of  Nature  and  Chriftianity. 

I.  TT  AVING  thus  given  a  fhort  Sketch  of 
I  I  the  firft  great  Principles  of  Moral  Phi - 
Itfopby ,  or  what  is  called  the  Religion  or  Law  of 
Nature ,  as  being  founded  in  the  Nature  of  GOD 
and  Man,  in  the  Relation  between  Him  and  us, 
in  our  Relation  one  to  another,  in  Conformity 
to  which  confifts  the  higheft  Perfection  and  Hap- 
pinefs  of  human  Nature,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  called  the  Religion  of  the  End  *  \  and  having  alfo 
fketched  out  the  Chief  of  thofe  fubordinate  Duties 
fubfervient  thereunto,  which  may  be  called  the 
Religion  of  the  Means ; — I  fhall  now  conclude,  by 
giving  a  very  fhort  Summary  of  revealed  Religion , 
and  fhew  the  Connexion  between  the  former  and 
CHRISTIANITY,  or  the  Religion  of  the 
Mediator ,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  great 
infallible  Means  of  our  InftruCtion  and  Reforma¬ 
tion,  for  begetting,  improving  and  perfecting  in 
us  all  the  Virtues  of  an  honeft  Heart,  and  a  good 
Life,  and  for  afeertaining  to  us  the  Favor  ot 
G  O  D,  and  a  blefled  Immortality.  And  I  hope 
it  will  appear  that  this  Religion  is  fo  admirably 
fubfervient  to  thefe  Purpofes,  that  it  fhould  feem 
the  greateft  Inconfiftency  imaginable  for  a  Man 
to  be  a  real  Friend  to  what  is  called  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion  or  Morality,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  Chriftian  Syflem. 

*  Dr.  Scott,  P.  I. 
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II.  For  altho’  thefe  great  Truths  and  Duties 
appear  thus  evident  and  demonftrable,  in  the 
Nature  of  Things,  to  any-ferious,  thinking  and 
coniiderate  Perfon,  who  has  had  Means  of  In¬ 
formation,  and  Leifure  to  give  a  proper  Atten¬ 
tion  to  them ;  and  altho’  many  wife  Men  in  the 
Heathen  WorJd  (doubtlefs  much  aflifted  in  thefe 
Enquiries,  by  Inffru&ions  handed  down  to  them 
by  Tradition,  from  the  firft  Parents  and  interme¬ 
diate  Anceftors  of  Mankind)  have  made  very 
great  Proficiency  in  thefe  Speculations yet  it 
muff  be  allowed,  that  fo  many  are  the  Cares  and 
BufinefTes,  the  Pleafures  and  Amufements  of  this 
Life,  which  unavoidably  engage  the  Attention  of 
the  Bulk  of  Mankind,  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
•they  fhould  ever  attain  to  the  diflindt  practical 
Knowlege  of  them,  in  their  prefent  Condition,, 
without  Inflrudlion  from  above. 

I  hus  an  exprefs  Revelation  appears  highly  ex¬ 
pedient,  and  indeed  extremely  necefTary,  as  a 
Means  in  order  to  render  Men  in  any  tolerable 
Meafure  capable  of  anfwering  the  End  of  their 
Being;  efpecially  if  it  be  confidered,  that  no  Phi¬ 
losopher  or  Teacher,  without  a  Commiflion  Ef¬ 
ficiently  attefled  from  G  O  D,  even  if  he  could 
difcover  all  thefe  Laws  of  Nature ,  could  have 
Authority  to  enjoin  them,  as  being  (what  indeed 
they  are)  the  Laws  of  G  O  D,  without  which 
they  would  make  but  a  fmall  Impreflion  on  Man¬ 
kind  ;  and  if  it  alfo  be  confidered  that  this  would 
be  the  moft  diredl  and  compendious  Method  @f 
anfwering  fuch  a  Purpofe  *. 

*  iiee  LaSant ,  L.  III.  C.  26,  27. 
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III.  And  indeed,  confidering  that  the  W if- 
dom,  Power  and  Goodnefs,  of  the  DEITY 
are  fuch,  as  could  not  fail  to  enable  and  difpofe 
Him  to  do  all  that  was  fit  and  necefiary  to  con- 
du£t  the  Creatures  which  Fie  had  made  (and 
would  not  defert)  to  that  Happinefs  which  was 
the  End  of  their  Being;  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
even  the  firfl  Parents  of  Mankind,  upon  their 
firfl'  coming  into  Being,  and  in  their  State  of  In¬ 
nocence,  being  then  perfedl  Strangers  to  every 
1  hing  about  them,  and  having  every  Thing  to 
learn  that  related  to  their  Well- being,  muff,  in 
fome  Manner  or  other,  have  been  taught  by 
GOD  himfelf,  many  Things  relating  to  Food, 
Language,  the  Origin  of  Things,  Philofophy 
and  Religion,  &c .  (at  leaf!  fo  much  as  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  them  to  begin  with)  in  order  to  their 
Well- being  and  Flappinefs.  And  when  they  had 
finned  againff  him,  and  fallen  into  a  State  of 
Mortality  and  Mifery,  it  is  natural  to  conclude, 
from  the  fame  Goodnefs  and  Companion  of  the 
Father  cf  Mercies ,  that  he  wrnuld  take  Pity  on 
them,  and  teach  them  (what  they  could  no 
otherwife  know)  in  what  Method,  and  upon 
what  Terms,  they  fhould  be  pardoned  and  re- 
flored  to  his  Favor,  and  how  they  fhould  con- 
diidt  for  the  future,  fo  as  to  be  accepted  by  him 
and  reffored  to  that  Immortality  which  they  had 
loff. 

IV.  Isay  all  this  is  reafonably  to  be  expe&ed 
from  the  Goodnefs  of  GO  D.  And  we  find  the 
F  act  was  accordingly  fo.  G  O  D  fignified  to  our 
firfl  Parents  themfelves,  after  their  Fall,  his  grand 
Defign  of  fending  a  Saviour  and  inffructor  into 
the  World,  and  gave  them  Hopes  of  being  again 
reconciled  to  his  Favor.  To  their  immediate 
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Dependents  he  alfo  fhadowed  forth  the  feveral 
Circumstances  of  this  great  Work,  by  the  Infti- 
tution  of  Sacrifices,  particularly  of  the  pafchal 
Lamb  at  the  Feaft  of  the  Pafover ,  and  by  feveral 
Types  and  Emblems.  In  the  following  Ages  the 
holy  Prophets,  by  his  divine  Infpiration,.  ex¬ 
plained  the  fpiritual  Meaning  of  thefe  Types, 
and  difeovered  more  and  more  of  the  grand  Plan. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  Beginnings 
there  was  one  uniform  confident  Scheme  carried 
on,  aiming  all  along  at  one  End  ;  namely,  the 
Induction  and  Reformation  of  Mankind  ;  their 
Refioration  to  the  divine  Favor,  and  their  fincere 
and  per  fevering  Obedience  to  the  original  Law* 
of  their  Nature,  finally  to  ifiue  in  their  entire 
Perfection  and  Happinefs. 

V.  (i„)  Accordingly,  after  fuch  a  Series- of  in¬ 
troductory  Inftitutions,  Types  and  Revelations,  we 
have  fufficient  Evidence  that,  when  the  Fulnefs  of 
Time  was  come,  this  promifed  Saviour  and  divine  In- 
f  ruff  or  made  his  Appearance  in  the  World,  be¬ 
ing  no  lefs  than  He  that  made  the  World  itfelf; 
GOD  of  GOD,  the  Brightnefs  of  his  Father's  Glo¬ 
ry ,  and  the  exprefs  Image  of  his  Perfon ;  to  whom  the 
Government  of  all  Things  in  Heaven  and  Earth 
was  committed,  and  in  whom  dwelt  the  Fulnef  of 
the  Godhead^  even  in  his  incarnate  State. 

Now,  as  we  are  Sinners,  it  appears  very  fit 
that  GOD  fhould  in  this  Manner  treat  with  us 
by  a  Mediator ;  and  as  we  are  Men,  it  was  no 
lefs  proper,  that  He  fhould  do  it  by  one  that 
fhould  appear  in  our  own  Nature,  and  converfe 
familiarly  among  us,  that  he  might  the  better  in- 
fliuel-  us  by  his  Example  as  well  as  by  his  Precepts. 

VI.  (2.)  And  as  this  was  fit  in  itfelf,  fo  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  was,  that  in  His  incarnate  State, 
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He  abundantly  proved  by  his  Miracles,  that  He 
was  indeed  a  Teacher  nme from  GOD;  and,  be¬ 
ing  cloathed  with  divine  Authority,  He  taught 
us  all  the  great  Principles  of  moral  Truth  and 
Duty,  above  demondrated,  much  more  clearly 
than  they  had  ever  been  known  before,  together 
with  others  meerly  depending  on  Revelation  and 
Inditution,  relating  to  His  Mediation  and  the 
New  Covenant.  All  this  he  did  in  a  Manner 
and  Language  admirably  fuited  to  make  the 
Ilronged  Impreflions  upon  the  Minds,  not 
only  of  the  more  thinking,  but  even  of  the 
general  Rate  and  lower  Sort  of  the  human  Kind  ; 
enjoining  thefe  Truths  and  Duties  upon  us,  un¬ 
der  the  mod:  weighty  Sanctions  and  ade&ingCon- 
fiderations,  namely,  as  the  Will  and  Law  of 
GOD  concerning  us  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
fetting  us  a  mod:  amiable  Example,  that  we  Jhould 
follow  His  Steps. 

VII.  (3.)  But  further,  as  it  was  very  necefla- 
ry,  that  we  Ihould  be  ffrongly  adedled  with  a 
Senfe  of  the  Heinoufnefs  of  Sin,  as  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  Means  to  bring  us  to  Repentance,  and  at 
the  fame  time  have  fufficient  Security  for  Pardon, 
upon  our  Repentance,  it  pleafed  GOD  to  ap¬ 
point  that  His  blefled  Son  incarnate  (freely  fub- 
mitting  to  it)  (hould  die  for  both  thefe  Purpofes  •; 

* — namely,  as  a  Sacrifice  for  the  Atonement  of 
our  Sins,  to  redeem  us  out  of  the  Hands  of  di¬ 
vine  Judice,  and  open  a  Way  for  Mercy  to  take 
Place  confident  therewith ;  and  alfo  to  make  a 
ftrong  Impreflion  upon  our  Minds  of  the  Greatnefs 
of  our  Guilt,  and  the  Heinoufnefs  of  our  Sins,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  induce  us  to  repent 
of  them,  and  foriake  them ;  and  thus  to  purchafe 

and 
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and  afcertain  to  us  Pardon  and  Acceptance,  up¬ 
on  our  Repentance  and  Reformation.  This  mer¬ 
ciful  Purpofe  and  Intention,  as  aforefaid,  He  had 
exhibited  from  the  Beginning  by  the  Inftitution 
of  Sacrifices  Thus  the  blef&d  JESUS  was 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  fubmit  to  a  moft  painful  and 
ignominious  Death  for  cur  Sakes,  making  His 
Soul  an  Offering  fr  our  Sms ,  as  the  true  Antitype 
of  all  the  ancient  Sacrifices  (in  which  He  had 
been  exhibited,  as  the  Lamb  fain  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  IVorldf  And  thereupon,  in  Virtue 
of  the  Right  hereby  acquired,  He  did,  in  GOD  s 
Name,  promife  and  afcertain,  thro’  His  Merits 
and  Mediation,  Pardm  to  our  fincere  Repentance 
and  Faith  in  Him,  and  the  Acceptance  of  our  faith¬ 
ful,  tho’  very  weak  Endeavours  to  yield  a  con- 
ffant  and  perfevering  Obedience  to  all  His  holy 
Laws  for  the  Time  to  come. 

VIIL  (4.)  Moreover,  becaufe  of  our  great 
Weaknefs  and  Inability  to  repent,  believe  and 
obey,  without  G  O  D’s  Help,  amid  fo  many 
Temptations  to  the  contrary ;  He  hath  alfo,  for 
CHRIST  s  iake,  fent  His  Holy  Spirit  (by 
whom  tie  hath  always  immediately  exerted  His 
Almighty  Will  and  Power ,  in  the  Creation,  Pre- 
fervation  and  Government  of  the  World)  and 
promifed  His  gracious  Affijlance  to  oar  earned: 
Prayers  and  Endeavours,  to  enable  us  to  with- 
Rand  the  Eemptations  that  lie  in  our  Way,  to 
mortify  our  Luffs  and  vicious  Habits,  and  to 
comply  with  all  the  Duties  incumbent  upon  us. 
This  divine  Spirit  is,  accordingly  ever  ready  to 
afliit  us  in  all  our  honed:  and  faithful  Endeavours, 
and  to  render  them  effe&ual  for  the  Renovation 
©f  our  Souls*  and  enable  us  to  bring  forth  Fruits 
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went  for  Repentance,  even  all  the  Fruits  of  a  fincere, 
unn^rfal  and  perfevering  Obedience  to  theGofpei 
IX.  oinc k  a  Ifo,  as  1  hings  now  fland,  we 
cannot  have  much  elfe  in  View  here,  befides  a 
“Jort  and  uncertain  Life,  attended  with  many 
Calamities,  and  timing  in  the  heath  or  Diffolu- 
tion  of  our  Bodies;  and  fince  we  jfhould  other- 
wife  have  been_  generally  attended  with  much 

Uncertainty  about  a  future  Life  , 
CHRIS  I  has  moreover,  by  his  Sufferings  and 
heath  in  our  Behalf,  ta ten  away  the  Curfe  and 
Sting  <f  <iur  Calamities  and  Diffolution,  and  has 
turned  them  into  a  Bleffing,  and  made  them  a 
Means  of  promoting  our  greateff  Good.  He  has, 
n kewi le  by  his  triumphant  RefurreShon  and  A- 
jeenfton ,  opened  to  us  the  glorious  Views  of  a 
bleffed  Immortality  both  in  Body  and  Soul,  and 
afeertained  to  us  an  eternal  life  of  unfpeakahle 
Happinefs  to  be  beffowed  upon  us,  in  Confe- 
quence  of  our  final  Perfeverance  in  Well-doings 
conformable  to  his  Jnffru&ions 

X.  (6).  In  the  mean  Time,  in  order  to  qua¬ 
lify  us  for  this  Happinefs,  as  we  could  not,  witfi- 
oin  Inflrudfion  from  above,  be  well  affured  what 
Jf/orfip  and  Service  would  be  acceptable  to  GOD, 
it  was  very  needful  that  CHRIST  fhould  teach 
u  how  to  w  or  (hip  and  adore  him  acceptably,  even 
in  Spirit  and  in  Truth.  For  as  GOD  hath  been 
pleafed  to  derive  down  all  his  Bleffngs  and  Fa¬ 
vours  to  us  thro’  the  Mediation  of  his  biffed  So*r 
and  by  the  Influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  fo  (as 
thefe  Relations  demand  correfpondent  Duties)  it 
is  fit,  as  he  hath  taught  us,  that  all  our  Worfhip 
vand  Service,  our  Prayers  and  Praifes,  and  all  our 
Hopes  of  Acceptance,,  fhould  be  offered  up  to 

Him 
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Him,  in  Dependence  on  the  Influence  and  Ailift- 
ance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  through  the  Merits 
and  Mediation  of  his  dear  Son,  as  the  Condition 
of  their  obtaining  Favour  and  Acceptance  with 
him. 

XF.  (7)  And  la  fly,  as  every  Thing  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  Weal  of  Mankind  is  befl  promoted  by 
focial  Combinations;  fo  GOD  has  by  his  Son 
Ti-sus  Christ,  the  ere  at  Meffenzer  of  his  Cove-- 
nant ,  appointed  that  we  fhould  jointly  combine 
and  unite  together  in  promoting  our  Happinefs, 
which  is  the  great  End  of  our  Being,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  we  fhould  live  in  the  conftant  Exer- 
cife  of  focial  Religion  for  that  Purpofe.  He  has 
therefore  inftituted  Baptifm ,  as  a  Rite  of  our  Ad- 
mi  Hi  on  into  this  Society,  to  reprefent  and  oblige 
us  to  all  Purity  and  Holinefs  in  Pleart  and  Life, 
and  to  feai  to  us  the  great  and  precious  Prcmfes 
of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  He  has  likewife  in- 
Hi  tuted  the  holy  Eucharift ,  as  a  further  Means  to  ra¬ 
tify  and  confirm  thefe  Promifes,  and  to  keep  up 
in  our  Minds  a  lively  Senfe  of  His  Sufferings  and 
Death;  with  a  Senfe  of  the  mighty  Obligations 
we  are  under,  from  His  dying  Love  to  us,  to  be 
faithful  to  Him  who  died  for  us ,  and  rofe  again , 
and  who  is  the  great  Author  and  Fin'Jher  of  our 
Faith  ;  and  moreover  to  perfevere  in  Love  and 
Unity,  as  Brethren  and  Fellow  Members  of  that 
holy  Community  of  all  good  Men  and  Angels, 
whereof  he  is  the  common  Head  and  Lord.  And 
as  he  would  have  us  live  in  the  conilantUfe  of  thefe 
Means  for  the  promoting  in  us  all  the  Virtues  of 
a  holy  Life,  which  contribute  to  our  final  Hap¬ 
pinefs,  he  hath  appointed  an  Order  of  Men  to  ad- 
miniiler  thefe  facred  Rites,  to  prefide  in  the  Ex~ 
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src.fe  of  this  fociai  Religion  and  Worlhip,.  and 

i“f;n  ,an<l  aculeate  the  Divine.  Pi  il'fophy 
Which  be  hath  taught  us  morder  toquaiify  andpre- 

Rdre  “s  ,for  eternal  Happinefs  which  he  hath 
provided  and  afeertained  to  us.  Henc-e  we  {hop'd 

eonfider  the  Church  and  public  Worlhip  as  the 
tchoo  Of  C HR  I  s  T,  wherein  immorLiVpi. 
Nts  cloethd  with  Flelh,  are  to  be  trained  and 
toiuj  up  as  Candidates  for  eternal  Glory. 

,XiJ*  XoLw  *erefore,.  all  thofe  who  do  firmly 
heneve  all  the  great  Truths  of  this  Mr  ReJinoL 
whether  tu  a l or  revealed* that  is  whether  found¬ 
ed  m  Nature,  or  meerly  depending  on  Revela- 
*40n  ^  ad  thofe,  who  under  the  Influence  of  them* 
*y  -Joofe  for  A  (L  fiance  and  Acceptance* 

•nly  through- his  Mediation,  and  in  the  Method 
which  he  hath  preferibed;  and  moreover  all  thofe 
^no,  conformable  to  this  holy  Difcipline  of 
Cr.ri inanity,  do  heartily  repent  and  forfake  their 
«Mns,  who  return  to  their  Duty,  and  faithfully 
live  and  a  cl  in  aii  their  Behaviour,  both  towards 
GOD  and  Man,  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty  and 
Gratitude  to  GOD,  their  great  Creator  and 
henefa&or,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  their  great 
Mediator,  haw-giver  and  Judge,  perfevering  in 
Bieir  Obedience,  faithful  to  the  Death  : — All  thefe 
J  fay,  are  accounted  true  Chrijlians ;  and,  even 
while  they  continue  in  thisLife/they  belong  to  that 
heavenly  Community  which'  is  called  His  King- 
dorn,  whereof  He  is  the  Head,  Lord  and  Ki?i^ 
and  the  great  Vice-gerent  of  G  O  D  the  Father. 

And  after  this  L/ife,  thro’ the  fame  Jefus,  they 
fhall  be  received  into  bis  glorious  Kingdom,  and 

be  inconceivably  happy  with  Him  for  ever! _ 

Thoy  £ball  fit  down  with  the  Patriarchs  and 
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Worthies  of  elder  Days,  together  with  all  the 
holy  Hierarchies  of  Heaven, - 

Angels  and  Seraphs  glowing  round  his  Throne* 
“  And  radiant  Ranks  of  EfTences  unknown, 

“  To  crop  the  Rofes  of  immortal  Youth, 

“  And  drink  the  Fountain-head  of  facred  Truth  $ 
u  To  fwim  in  Seas  of  Blifs,  to  firike  the  String, 
And  lift  their  Voice  to  their  Almighty  King; 
To  lofe  Eternity  in  grateful  Lays, 

“  And  fill  Heaven’s  wide  Circumference  with 
u  Praife. 

Dr.  Young. 
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T  TAVIN  G  in  the  former  Chapters  given  a 

11.  brief  View  of  thofe  Duties ,  divine,  mo- 
j .1]  and  focialj  which,  when  once  difeovered, 
either  by  Reafon  or  Revelation,  evidently  appear 
to  be  founded  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  and' the 
Relations  in  which  we  hand  ;  I  fhall°now  add  a 
PP  AY  ER,  which,  I  doubt  not,  the  GkrijUan 
Philofopher ,  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  will 
oy  this  "1  ime  be  difpofed  and  qualified  to  offer 
up  with  Underftanding,  for  the  divine  Grace  and 
Afiiflance,  to  enable  Him  to  pradlife  what  he 
has  thus  difeovered  as  undeniably  due  to  Rimfelfj 
bis  God  and  his  Neighbour. 

O  * 


J  philosophical  *  Prayer,  founded  on  the - 
'■Truths  and  Duties  which  are  the  SubjedP 
of  the  foregoing  Syjiem. 

Prepared-  O  ! ,  ETERN;\L  Sofce  of  Liff 

'n  Addref.  ...  5  that  permuted 

t  hy  reafonable  Creatures  to  open 

their  Souls  to  I  hy  divine  Influence  by  Prayer  ! 
compofe  my  Thoughts,  raife  my  Affedlions, 
and  grant  that  I  may  approach  Thy  awful  Pre- 

fence 

**  The  Editor  was  of  Opinion  that  a  Prayer  on  this 
Model,  which  might  be  a  Summary  Recapitulation  of 
the  foregoing  Treatife,  and  alfo  contain  Petitions  for 
the  divine  Aid  in  dif'charging  the  Duties  difeovered  in 
would  be  of  the  greateft  Ufe  to  the  Reader. 

Hence 


it,  « 
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.fence  with  a  humble  Senfe  of  my  own  Indigence, 
and  with  worthy  Apprehenfions  of  Thy  All-fuf- 
ficiency.  As  Thou  haft  given  me  the  Means 
of  knowing,  in  fome  Degree,  the  Relation  be¬ 
tween  Finite  and  Infinite,  and  haft  alfo  given 
me  Reafon  to  deduce  from  thence  my  various  Du¬ 
ties  ;  permit  me  to  fly  to  Thine  almighty  Grace 
and  Aid,  to  enable  Me  to  put  thefe  Duties  in 
Pradfice  :  for  without  this  I  know  how  infuffici- 
ent  I  am,  by  my  own  natural  Strength,  to  do 
aught  acceptable  to  Thee. 


Hence  the  Prayer  confifts  of  the  fame  Parts  of  which 
the  Treatife  itfelf  confifts ;  viz.  Firft,  The  fpeculati've 
Truths  relating  to  God,  which  make  the  Addrefi  and 
A cknoiAj legmen t  of  Him ;  and  the  fpeculati've  Truths 
relating  to  Gurfelves,  which  make  the  Confeffion . 
Secondly,  The  practical  Duties  that  refult  from  the 
faia  Truths,  which  are  moral,  divine  and  focial.  Pe¬ 
titions  for  Grace  to  difcharge  thefe  aright  make  the 
petitory  Parts  of  the  Prayer.  But  it  is  not  meant 
however  as  a  complete  Form.  For,  Inter cejfion, 
'Thankfgiqjing,  &c.  could  no  otherwife  make  a  Part 
of  it  on  this  Plan,  than  by  praying  for  the  regular 
Difcharge  of  them,  as  Duties. 

In  the  former  Editions,  the  Author  had  a  {horfc 
Prayer  on  the  Model  of  Mr.  Woolafion' s,  in  his  ReL 
of  Nat.  But  the  Editor  took  the  Liberty  to  fubfiitute 
this  larger  Compofition  in  its  Head,  for  the  Reafons 
already  given,  as  he  was  impowered  and  requeued  to 
make  what  Improvements  might  occur  to  him  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  Prefs.  This  is  mentioned  exprefly,  that 
whatever  Fault  is  found  with  this  Performance,  which 
is  the  only  material  Alteration  in  the  whole  Book,  it 
may  not  be  charged  to  the  Author. 
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Part  IK 


(I.)  The 

fpeculative 
Part  of 
Ghrijhan 
Philofophy . 
—  i.Witb 
Regard  to 
God •  . 


I.  IN  THE  Courfe  of  my  Rea- 
fearches,  what  firft  of  ail  appears  to 
me  /V — That  Thou  art  from  Ever- 
1  aft  mg  to  Everlaftmg,  completely 
happy  in  Th  ys  £  lf,  perfeft  in  Good- 
nels,  Power  and  Wifdom.— — Thy 
Goodnefs  i poke  Creation  into -Birth, 
with  no  other  View  hut  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  finite  Natures ,  from  that 
unbounded  Ocean  that  flows  for  ever  undimi- 
nifhed  round  thy  Throne,  the  greateft  poflihle  Sum 
of  Happinefs  that  fuch  Natures  can  be  capable  of 
fharing  !  Thy  Power  governs  Thy  univerfal  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Heaven  and  Earth  as  beft  fuits  the  Ends  of 
their  various  Natures,  and  Thy  gracious  Defigns 
towards  them !  And  Thy  Wifdom  fo  condu&s  Th  y 
eternal  Scheme,  that,  however  it  may  now  appear 
to  Ihy  fhort-fighted  Creatures,  it  will  at  la fi 
unfold  itfelf  in  a  perfect  confiftent  Whole,  whofe- 
in variable  Objedf  has  all  along,  been  the  greateft 
Good  of  Thy  whole  Family;  and  thus  open  a 
new  Scene  to  make  them  for  ever  happy  in  the 
Contemplation  and  Love  of  thcfe  Thy  boundlefs' 
Perfections. 

Th  ou  haft  portioned  out  thy  Gifts  and  Fa¬ 
vors  in  various  Degrees  among  Thy  Creatures. 
To  me  *  Thou  haft  given  the  noble  Faculties 
of  Reafon  and  Underftanding.  Thou  haft  made, 
me  but  a  little  lower  than  the  Angels,  and - 
crowned  me  with  Glory,  Honor  and  Immorta¬ 
lity.  Thou  took’ft  me  from  the  Womb,  and 
haft  tenderly  preferved  and  provided  for  me  to 

*  Me,  in  the  full  Perfon,  as  in  the  preceding 
TieaCifc,  is  put  for  the  whole  human  Species. 

-  '  this- 
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this  very  Moment.  Thy  unwearied  Patience 
has  born  with  all  my  Failings,  and  Thy  over¬ 
flowing  Love  has  even  loaded  me  with  unde¬ 
served  Favors  and  Advantages. — But  what  Lan¬ 
guage  ean  fpeak  Thee  as  thou  art  ?  Thy  Good- 
nefs  towards  me  rifes  far  above  all  ExpreiTion,  far 
above  all  Thought.  When  I  had  ftrayed  from 
Thee  and  was  funk  in  Ignorance,  Thou  thyfelf 
vouchfafed  to  fpeak  to  ?nr^  rifing  up  early  and  fpeak- 
ing.  Thou  didf  alfo  fend  all  Thy  Servants 
the  ProphetSy  rifing  up  early  and  fending  Them. 
La  If  of  all  Thou  fenteft  the  Son  of  thy  Bofom 
with  his  holy  Apoftles,.  to  feize  me  from  the 
Jaws  of  merited  Deftru&ion  ;  to  reftore  my 
ruined  Nature  to  its  original  Dignity  y  to  inftrudt 
me  in  my  Duty,  and  guide  me  to  endlefs  Reft. 
How  precious  are  Thy  Thoughts  unto  me ,  O  my 
G  O  D  !  How  great  is  the  Sum  of  them  f  if  1 
Jhould  count  them ,  they  are  more  in  Number  than 
the  Sand  ! — 

II.  ALL  THIS,  O  heavenly  7j r. 

Father,  I  know  Thou  art ;  ?,* 

and  all  This  I  know  Thou  haft  Regard  to 
done  fox  me!  But  when  I  enquire,  ^an. 
in  the  next  Place,  what  I  myfclf  am9  and  what 
I  have  done  in  Return  ;  alas !  my  Confcience 
tells  me  that  I  have  not  always  confidered  and 
acknowleged  Thee  as  being  what  Thou  art . 

I  have  often  counterworked  Thy  gracious  Pur- 
pofes  towards  me,  and  finned  againft  Thy  holy 
and  equitable  Laws.  Forgetting  my  high  Pre- 
heminence  of  Birth,  I  have  often  perverfely 
abujed,  or  ungratefully  negle&ed  the  proper  Ufe 
of,  thofe  noble  Powers  with  which  Thou  haft 
crowned  my  Nature,  My  Iniquities ■  have  taken 

mi 
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Hold  of  me  fo  that  I  cannot  look  up .  They  are  more 
in  Number  than  the  Hairs  of  my  Head ;  therefore 
my  Heart  faileth  me.  Yet  Rill,  when  I  reflect 
on  Thy  paternal  Love,  my  Hope  is  in  Thy 
Mercy,  through  the  Redeemer ,  that  Thou  wilt 
hide  Thy  Face  from  my  Sins ,  and  blot  out  all  my 
Tranfgrejfions .  In  this  facred  Hope  I  humbly 
proRrate  myfelf  before  Thee,  fincerely  confefling 
my  repeated  Trefpaffes,  earneRly  imploring  Thy 
Forgivenefs  of  Them,  and  Redfaftly  purpofing, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  amend  my  future  Con-  v 
du£E — Look  clown  then,  O  Thou  FIRST 
and  BEST  of  Beings!  From  eternal  Splen¬ 
dors  and  Glories  unutterable,  look  down  with 
Companion  on  a  finful,  but  penitent.  Creature 
humbled  in  DuR !  For  Thy  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ’s  Sake  fave  me  from  the  Confe- 
quences  of  mine  Iniquities.  Pardon  what  is 
pad,  and  vouchfafe  me  the  Aid  of  Thy  holy 
Spirit  to  lead  me  through  ail  future  Trials  in  the 
Ready  Exercife  of  thofe  Virtues,  moral ,  divine 
and  facial,  which,  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Studies, 
afTided  by  Thy  Spirit  and  revealed  Will,  I  have 
difeovered  to  be  my  Duties,  towards  myfelf 
towards  Thee,  and  towards  my  felkw  Creatures . 

I.  With  Regard  to  myfelf  may 
(11.)  J  he  |  for  the  future  pradlife  the  great 
practical  Virtue  of  Temperance^  and  preferve 
Fart  of  Body  chaRe,  as-  the  'Temple  of 

Chrjftian  the  Ho ly  Ghojl .  May  I  difeipline 
Philofophy  PafTions  and  regulate  my  AfFec- 

Petitions  *  tj()ns  arjg-ht,  that  fo  I  may  never  be 
forjhe  fubjecled  to  inordinate  Defires  and 
Practice  of  vj0jent  Commotions  of  Soul,  but 
private  mo-  my  qgime  in  Tranquillity,  So- 

ral  Duties.  j3r[ety?  frugality  and  Induftry. 
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But  may  I  always  remember  that  my  Care  is 
to  reach  beyond  my  Body  to  my  better  Part. 
Hence  may  I  (drive  above  all  Things  to  improve 
the  divine  Faculties  of  Reafon  and  Under ft andinpj 
employing  them,  according  to  Thy  Defign,  as 
the  Means  of  fearching  and  knowing  the  Truth, 
and  conducing  myfelf  towards  my  true  Happinefs. 
And  whatever  Acquifitions  of  Knowlege  1  may, 
through  Thy  Aid,  attain  to,  may  1  never  he 
puffed  up,  but  refer  all  to  Thee,  and  in  all  my 
Refearches  be  SelfdifBdent,  from  a  Senfe  of  the 
extreme  Scanti nefs  of  the  higheft  human  Attain¬ 
ments  at  heft.  Yet,  O  my  God  !  while  in  the 
Purfuit  of  true  Knowlege,  I  ahftain  from  finful 
Pride  on  toe  one  Hand,  may  I  alfo  on  the  other 
abilain  from  a  narrow  defpondent  Undervaluing 
of  thofe  Powers  Thou  hail  given  me,  even  in 
their  prefent  impaired  State.  For,  though  they 
are  not  the  higheft  in  the  Scale  of  Being,  ^neither 
are  they  the  loweft ;  but  are  indeed  noble  when 
confidered  in  their  proper  Place,  and  with  Regard 
to  their  proper  End.  There  is  fomething  gnmd 
and  auguft  even  in  the  Pvuins  of  human  Nature, 
which  fpeaks  its  almighty  Author  \  and  thofe  muft 
grovel  beneath  their  End,  without  exerting  their 
Strength,  or  aipning  at  aught  that  is  G'enerous, 
elevated,  or  greatly  good ,  who  have  not  a  juft 
Senfe  of  this  Grandeur-May  I  have  a  juft  Senfe 
of  it,  and  reverence  my  Nature.  May  I  confider 
myfelf  as  f  hy  Image,  and  ftrive  to  abt  up  to  my 
Dignity  in  the  Imitation  of  Thy  divine  Per- 
f editions.  To  difpofe  me  to  do  this,  may  1  look 
deeply  into  myfelf,  and  frequently  employ  my 
Thoughts  at  Home.  May  1  attentively  liften  to 
the  (till  Voice  of  a  well-informed  Confcience* 

which 
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2.  Petiti¬ 
ons  for  the 
Pratt ke  of 
the  divine 
Duties . 


which  is  Thy  Vicegerent  within  me.  What  it 
warns  me  not  to  do,  may  I  ever  feduloufly  fly 
from,  however  dear;  and  what  it  didlates  to  be 
done,  may  I  ever  refolutely  atchieve,  however 
hard. - 

II.  WITH  Regard  to  Thee, 
O  my  God  !  may  I  make  it  the 
chief  Aim  of  my  Life  to  difcharge 
the  Duties  of  Piety  and  grateful 
Praife .  May  I  always  acknowlege 
Thee  to  be,  what  Thou  art,  the 
fovereign  Objedt  of  all  Love  ;  for  furely  there 
is  nothing  that  can  fatisfy  the  human  Soul  but 
Thee.  When  I  ftray  from  the  Love  of  Thee, 
I  find  within  myfelf  a  frightful  Void  offolid  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  nought  to  fill  it  up.  All  my  Powers 
are  diflipated  with  falfe  Hopes  and  falfe  Fears ; 
nor  can  1  fupport  the  lingering  Torment  of  So¬ 
ciety  with  myfelf.  But  when  I  return  to  Thee, 
fighing  and  thirfting  after  Thy  divine  Fellow- 
fhip,  my  Soul  is  abundantly  fatisfied,  and  filled 
with  inborn  Tranquillity  and  Joy  in  the  Hoy 
Ghof .  Nought  can  diflurb  its  Peace  while  it  feels 
Thy  Prefence,  exults  in  Thy  Favor,  and,  in 
all  Things,  quietly  refigns  to*  Thee,  who  art 
infinitely  wife  to  contrive,  good  to  incline  Thee, 
and  powerful  to  execute  what  is  beft  for  me  in 
the  Whole.— O  then,  may  I  ahways  Jove  and 
obey  Thee  without  the  Jeaft  Murmuring  or 
Diffrufl,  and  confider  whatever  befals  me  now, 
as  meant  to  difcipline  and  prepare  me  for  future 
Happinefs.  May  1  bear  every  Thing  with  Con¬ 
tentment,  Fortitude  and  Equanimity,  neither  too 
much  elated  or  deje&ed  at  aught  which  this  Scene 
can  give  or  take  aw7ay,  lince  I  am  not  qualified 

to 
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to  judge  of  the  T endency  of  Things  in  the  whole. 
Give  me  a  lively  Faith  in  Thy  Promifes,  and  fave 
me  from  all  I  rreligion  and  Profanation  of  Th  y  holy 
name  ;  for  Thou  art  the  all-feeing  Governor  and 
tremendous  Judge  of  the  World,  and  wilt  not 
hold  them  guiltlefs  who  profane  or  neglect  the 
awful  Reverence  of  Thy  glorious  Attributes.— 
May  I  never  negle&it  and  never  forget  the  IVor- 
fl.lp  and  grateful  Praifes  which  are  due  to  Thf.E< 
both  in  private  and  public  ;  for  I  can  never  be  with¬ 
out  a  Prompter.  All  Thy  Works,  with  unceafing 
Voice,  eccho  forth  Thy  wondrous  Praifes.  The 
fplendid  Sun,  with  the  unnumbered  Orbs  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  thro’ the  pathlefs  Void,  repeat  their  unwearied 
Circuits,  that  to  the  uttermod  Bound  of  theUni- 
verfe,  they  may  proclaim  Thee  the  Scource  of 
judeftCWrr  and  unabating  Harmony .  This  Earth 
rolls  round  the  varied  Seafons  of  the  Year,  that,, 
in  all  her  Changes  and  Appearances,  (he  may 
fpeak  Thee  the  Original  of  all  Beauty :  And  every 
Creature  that  lives  thereon  feems  to  anfwer  its 
End  and  be  happy,  that  it  may  pronounce  Thee 
the  Parent  of  all  JVifdom  and  Goodnefs. — Shall  I 
then,  who  am  favored  above  them  all  with 
Reafon  and  Voice  articulate,  mar  the  grand 
Chorus  ?  Shall  I  be  the  only  jarring  String  in  the 
well-tuned  Inftrument— the  only  Blot  in  \hy  fair 
Creation ?  Oh,  no!— -fave  me,  fave  me,  O 
SOVEREIGN  POWER!  Thou  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  GOOD!  Save  me  from  fuch  a  peverfc 
ungrateful  Condu£i  Let  not  me,  me  alone,  here 
fo  highly  endowed,  wander  as  if  deaf,  blind  and 
dumb,  in  the  midd  of  Thy  applauding  Works; 
but  may  I  walk  forth  with  the  Morning  Sun* 
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and  under  the  Evening  Sky,  while  my  feeling 
Soul  attends  and  my  confenting  Heart  beats  Unr 
fon  to  the  Voice  of  Nature,  for  the  fame  is  Thy 
Voice  founding  aloud  in  the  Ears  of  the  wife. 
'Thus  may  I  go  on  my  Way  through  Life  corref- 
ponding  with  the  general  Harmony,  and  praifina- 
Thee  for  all  Things— for  my  reafonabie  Being^ 
for  my  Prefervation,  and  above  all  for  the  Light 
of  Fhy  Gofpely  and  my  Redemption  through 
Christ  Jfsus.  1  his  is  that  aftonifhing  Plan 
by  which  thou  haft  reconciled  Juftice  w?ith°  Mer¬ 
cy’.  And,  while  all  fuperior  Beings ,  inhabiting 
wide  through  Nature,  make  every  Sphere  vocal 
with  Praifes  to  Thee  for  it,  let  not  me,  me  for 
whom  the  wonderful  Work  was  wrought,  be  the 
only  reafonabie  Creature  that  is  filent  about  it,  and 
that  perceives  nothing  grand  or  auguft  in  it.  Sooner 
let  me  forget  to  breathe  than  forget  to  extol 
'l  hee  for  it.  May  I  mingle  in  frequent  Worfhip 
with  the  Hofts  of  Heaven,  and  fwell  their  uni - 
verfal Anthem^ adoring  its  Depth,  adoring  its  Subli¬ 
mity,  while  oft  my  raptur’dPIeart  breaks  forth  in 
vocal  Strains  like  thefe — “  Blefs  JEHOVAH, 
“  O  my  Soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  blefs  PIis 
“  holy  Name  !  blefs  JEHOVAH,  O  my 
Soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  Benefits ;  who 
<c  forgives  all  thine  Iniquities,  and  heals  all  thy 
Infirmities;  who  redeems  thy  Life  from  De- 
“  ftt  udlion,  and  crowns  Thee  with  loving  Kind- 
“  nefs  and  tender  Mercies.  For  ever  blefs  J  £- 
u  HO  V  AH,  ()  my  Soul  !  His  Name  is  excel- 
“  lent  in  all  the  Earth  His  Glory  is  far  above 
the  Heavens.  He,  He  only  is  worthy  to  be 
“  celebrated  with  eternal  Praifes ! 
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IiL  With  Regard  to  others,  teach  me  an  un¬ 
bounded  Love  and  Benignity  of  Heart.  ^  v  . .  . 
Save  me  from  that  meanefl  of  ail  Vice^, 
a  felhfh  unfeeling  Soul,  coiled  up  with- 
in  its  own  narrow  Orb.  May  I  con  ft- 
cl er  m yfelf  as  related  to  that  univerfal 
Republic  of  Being,  whofe  common  a  '  luie~y 
Parent  Thou  art;  and  in  a  particular  Manner 
feelforall  my  own  Species,  weepingthelovelyTear 
of  Sympathy  with  thofe  that  weep,  and  mingling 
the  generous  Joys  of  Congratulation  with  thofe 
that  joy.— May  I  ccnhder  each  Individual  inr 
ibis  World  as  having  his  Infirmities  and  Wants; 
and  let  this  difpofe  Me  tenderly  to  bear  with 
all,  and  be  ever  ready  to  alleviate  the  Burdens 
of  my  fellow  Exiles  in  our  common  Journey 
to  the  land  of  Promlfe .  May  it  be  ever  pre- 
fent  in  my  Thoughts  how  many  more  deferving 
than  me  mourn  around  in  deep  retired  Diftrefs, 
and  drink  the  bitter  Draught  of  Mifery,  while  I 
abound  and  am  glad.  And  may  this  Confidera- 
tion  induce  me  to  do  Good,  and  communicate 
to  the  utmoh:  of  my  Power,  led  in  the  Day  of  final 
Retribution  they  fhould  be  comforted,  while  I  am 
doomed  to  Sorrow  in  my  Turn. 

Put,  when  I  have  done  all  in  my  Power  to  re¬ 
lieve  Others,  let  me  not  think  that  I  have  acquit¬ 
ted  m yfelf  of  all  my  Duty  towards  them.  May  I 
aho  aflift  them  with  my  Advice,  and  intercede  for 
them  in  my  Prayers,  that  Thou  would’#  grant 
them  Refignation  and  Patience,  till,  confiftentwith 
the  generous  Purpofes  of  Thy  moral  Govern¬ 
ment,  Thou  fhalt  be  pleafed  to  put  an  End  to 
theirTroubles.  May  it  be  the  chief  Triumph  of  my 
Soul  to  fee  the  World  holy  as  well  as  happy,  and 
efpecially  to  fee  the  Society,  to  which  I  more  bu¬ 
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mediately  belong,  a  holy  and  happy  One,  eftablifh- 
ed  upon  the  everlafting  Foundation  of  Truth, 
Rigbteoufnefs  and  Peace.  For  this  Caufe,  having 
rirft  warmed  my  Heart  with  Thy  Love ,  and  fa- 
tisfied  myfelf  of  1  hy  Eternal  Goodnefs ,  as  1 
now  have  done,  may  my  Benevolence  prompt 
me  to  lead  as  many  of  my  Fellow  Creatures,  as  l 
can,  to  the  fame  Temper,  driving  to  make  The  e 
more  adored  and  Them  more  in  Love  with  one 
another.  But  may  no  mifguided  Zeal  or  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Sentiment  induce  me  to  the  lead  Breach 
of  Charity,  much  lefs  to  the  Perfecution  of 
others,  efpecially  thofe  who  profefs  the  fame  gene¬ 
ral  Faith,  and  with  whom  I  fhould  live  as  with 
Brethren,  Heirs  of  the  fame  common  Salvation. 

r}n  general,  fave  me,  O  my  God,  from  all 
Violence,  Cruelty,  Hard-heartednefs,  Slander, 
Covetoufnefs,  Deceit,  Infidelity,  Morofenefs, 
Difobedience,  and  every  unfocial  Difpofition. 
May  the  Sovereign  Love  of  Juftice,  my  Country, 
and  Mankind  regulate  all  my  focial  Conduct,  and 
infpire  me  with  all  noble  Sentiments,  and  heroic 
Virtues..  Let  me  give  every  Man  his  due,  and 
do  to  him  as  I  wifh  to  be  done  to  by  others. 

I  o  my  Inferiors ,  let  me  he  condefcending,  affa¬ 
ble  and  kind  ;  to  my  Equals  refpe&ful,  mild  and 
engaging;  to  my  Superiors ,  fubmiftive,  dutiful, 
and  obedient;  to  my  Enemies ,  forbearing,  placa¬ 
ble,  and  forgiving;  to  my  Friends,  affeftionate, 
fincere  and  faithful;  and,  in  a  Word,  to  AtL 
Mankind,  humane,  juft  and  amiably  courteous, 
from  that  inward  Sweetnefs  and  Benignity  of  Soul 
which  is  the  Elder-born  of  Charity. 

The  'Con-  IV-  And  Now,  my  God  !  grant 
dufion  ^or  Christ’s  Sake,  that  I  at  leaft 

J *  ’  may  fpend  my  Time  in  the  faith¬ 

ful. 
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ful  Difcharge  of  all  thefe  my  Duties,  and  what- 

‘netrh  f  S  mfy.  be  f°;  And  havinS  thus  done 
all  the  Good  in  my  Power  throughout  the  whole 

Couue or  my  Continuance  in  this  World:  bavin® 

endeavoured  to  improve  tny  better  Part  in  all  vir- 

tu°us  Habits  and  iifeful  Knowlege  in  this  Life 

to  capacitate  xnyfelf  for  Happinefs  in  the  next,  may 

I  calmly  and  decently  take  my  Departure  from  this 

prefent  Stage;  norlet  me,  when  I  have  endeavoured 

to  ad  up  to  my  Charader  in  every  former  Scene 

flag  under  the  laft  Let  me  rather  confront  the 

Kmgof  Terrors  with  Chriftian  Refolution,  in  the 

Hopes  of  being  placed  with  the  Righteous  at  thy 
Son  s  Right-hand,  in  that  terrible  Day  when  He 

and  in’The1!!  hf  Glor>'.to Judge  the  World; 
and  in  the  Hopes  of  returning  with  Him  thro* 

e  Gates  of  the  new  Jerufalem,  amid  the  Shouts 
and  Congratulations  of  all  the  Hofls  of  Heaven 
with  them  to  celebrate  the  Praifes  of  the  Got. 
he  ad  in  thatendlefs  State  of  unmix’d  Joy,  which 
is  to  be  th c  Confummation  of  Virtue  and  Hap¬ 
piness  ! — That  th  s  may  be  my  blefl'ed  State  r  £ 

thro’ the  Merits  and  Mediations  of  the  fameVnl 

Son  Jefus  ChnJL,  who  has  taught  me  to  fum  ,m 
all  my  impeded  Prayers,  by  faying;—  S 

Our  Father ) 
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BISHOPS  in  America, 


By  the  Author  and  Tome  of  his  Brethren, 


S  I  R, 


E  thank  you  for  your  particular  account 


Y  y  of  the  unhappy  controverfy  at  *  *  * 
We  likewife  heartily  condole  with  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  *  *  *5  in  the  lofs  you  tell  us  they  have 
fuftained  of  the  young  gentleman  who  was  intend¬ 
ed  for  their  minifter,  in  his  voyage  to  England 
for  his  orders.  They  had  been  long  deftitute. 
Their  expectations  from  him  were  juflly  great, 
and  perhaps  they  will  not  foon  he  fupply’d  fo 
much  to  the  fatisfaClion  of  all  Tides. 

Your  obfervation  is  too  juft,  that  the  church 
of  England,  in  America,  is  in  a  very  diftreffed 


ftatej 


6 
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; 

■ 
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ftate,  for  want  of  proper  difcipline  and  a  regular 
Epifcopate.  It  has  been  long  obferved  and  la¬ 
mented  in  vain  by  every  friend  to  genuine  reli¬ 
gion  and  piety ;  and  we  hope  you’ll  embrace 
any  opportunity  that  may  offer  of  fetting  this 
matter  in  a  juft  light  in  the  land  for  which  you 
are  bound.  Perhaps,  now  at  laft,  fome  good 
may  be  done ;  for  furely,  our  lamentable  fttua- 
tion  deferves  the  mofl  ferious  attention. 

Not  to  fpeak  of  the. laity  of  the  epifcopa!  perfua- 
lion,  who  are  under  no  check  from  church  difci¬ 
pline,  it  is  impoffibie  but,  amongft  the  clenjy  them- 
felves,  who  are  a  large  number  of  men,  left  in  a 
great  meafure  to  their  own  difcretion,  fome  need- 
lefs  controverfies  and  imprudences  of  behaviour 
not  to  fay  worfe,  muft  happen  and  continue,  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  religion,  and  fcandal  of  the 
church.  Now  againft  thefe  there  is  no  effeaua! 
remedy,  but  the  authority  and  vifitation  of  a 
bifhcp;  for  it  is  found,  that  the  power  deiep-ated 
to  commiflaries  is  infufficient  for  thisgood  purpofe. 

But  further,  tho’  it  is  obferved,  that  men  born 
and  bred  in  America  often  make  the  beft  demy 
there,  owing,  perhaps,  partly  to  their  beinc  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  part¬ 
ly  to  their  knowing  before-hand  what  fort  of 
ivings  they  are  to  expeft,  f0  as  not  to  be  foured 
with  any  difapp ointments,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe 

of 
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of  thofe  who  come  from  home  with  high  hopes; 
yet  the  rifk  and  dread  of  the  feas  are  great  difcou- 
ragements-to  the  breeding  up  men  for  holy  order# 

in  thefe  parts. 

It  muft  greatly  {hock  a  parent’s  tendernefs 
to  think,  that  after  all  his  care  to  educate  his 
fon,  he  has  but  five  chances  to  one  of  ever 
feeing  him  again,  if  he  goes  to  England  for 
his  ordination.  It  will  be  of  little  avail  to  tell 
fuch  an  affectionate  parent,  that,  in  the  common 
courfe  of  things,  there  are  a  great  many  more 
chances  in  his  favor,  when  experience  and  paft 
obfervation  for  a  number  of  years  tells  him,  that 
five  of  twenty-five  that  have  gone  from  America 
to  England  for  orders,  have  either  been  call  away 
or  have  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  Sc c.  Befides  it  is 
juftly  to  be  feared,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  efcape 
all  thefe  dangers,  fihould,  in  time  to  come,  ac¬ 
quire  and  carry  back  with  them  certain  fentiments 
and  feeming  refinements  of  conduct  which  are  not 
very  winning  to  the  Simplicity  of  the  vulgar  in 
the  country. 

Thus,  while  every  other  religious  fociety  in 
America  is  a  complete  body,  fiourifhing  under 
full  difcipline  and  government,  the  church  of 
England  languifhes  in  a  difmembered  fiate,  and 
without  difcipline,  becaufe  without  a  head,  or 
w'hich  is  the  fame  thing,  at  too  great  a  difiance  to 
receive  any  fuccour  from  him  who  is  .her  head  and 
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guide.  All  the  advantages  of  her  excellent  con« 
llitution,  far  from  being  ufeful,  are  rather  prc-» 
judicial  to  her,  becaufe  fhe  wants  that  member 

with  whom  the  chief  power  of  rendering  them 
ufeful  is  lodged. 

bor  this  caufe  the  church  of  England  mull  lofe 
ground  in  America,  in  proportion  as  other  per- 
iuafions  prevail  and  flourilh.  And  yet  it  highly 
concerns  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  fhe  Ihould  at  leaf!  keep  pace  with  other 
religions  here,  as  being  bell  fuited  to  the  genius 
of  Englifh  government,  and  as  having  always 
made  the  mildell  ufe  of  power.  It  is  certain  that* 
in  proportion  as  epifcopal  congregations  have  been 
fettled  among  thofe  called  Independents,  their  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  have  become  more  generous  and 
catholic,  and  their  principles  of  government  more 
monarchical  and  conllitutional.  The  different 
religious  perfuafions  in  America  have  been  confi- 
dered  as  a  check  to  one  another ;  and  if  it  be  juRly 
thought  that  a  fudden  introduction  of  epifcopal 
jurifdi&ion,  into  thofe  more  northern  colonies 
which  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  DilTentersa 
would  hurt  the  civil  conllitution  which  is  there  a- 
dapted  to  the  principles  of  fuch  a  people ;  fo  Ihould 
the  Diflenters  on  the  other  hand,  obtain  the  chief 
power  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  it  would  as  cer_ 
tainly  hurt  the  conllitution  of  them,  fince  their 

N  government 
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government  is  adapted  to  the  fpiritand  principles 
of  Epifcopalians,  in  whofe  hands  they  now  are. 
Thus  if  the  Prefbyterians,  Anabaptifts,  Dutch, 
and  Germans  in  America,  fhould  all  unite  in 
power,  as  has  been  long  projected  by  fome  en- 
terprifing  fpirits,  under  the  very  catholic  pretence 
of  having  been  all  reformed  on  the  fame  Calvin  iff 
plan,  what  other  power  in  thefe  parts  could  ftand 
before  fuch  a  formidable  coalition ;  or  how  could 
the  conftitutions  and  peace  of  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  be  maintained  ?  W e  faid  unite  in  power ,  for 
this  ispoffible  ;  but  it  is  hardly  fo,  that  Prefbyterians 
with  reformed  Germans  and  Dutch,  who  all  dif¬ 
fer  from  one  another,  and  fplit  daily  into  new 
reparations,  efpecially  the  former,  fhould  ever 
unite  in  heart. 

We  know  it  will  be  faid,  that  all  the  coalition 
aimed  at  is,  that  they  may  all  unite,  as  differing 
in  nothing  material,  to  love  and  fupport  one 
another  with  good  offices,  and  confider  themfelves 
as  one  church  of  Chrift.  But  if  this  is  all,  why 
is  any  perfuafion  that  names  the  name  of  Chrifl  to 
be  excluded  from  fuch  a  definable  union  ?  Why  is 
It  confined  to  Diflenters,  with  German  and 
Dutch  proteftants  ?  Is  the  charity  and  benevolence 
of  Epifcopalians,  Quakers,  &c.  lefs  remarkable 
than  that  of  others  ?  Who  would  not  wiih  to  fee 
love  and  harmony  among  all  Chriftians  ?  Who 

would  not  wifh  to  fee  the  Germans  and  all 
g  foreigners 
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foreigners  fettled  in  our  colonies,  fo  fir  united., 
not  only  with  Diffenters,  but  with  all  Engiiih- 
men,  as  to  fpeak  our  language  and  purfue  one 
Britifh  intereft  with  us  ?  But  to  meddle  with 
theii  religion  is  not  the  way  to  eftedl  fuch  an  union; 
It  is  the  way  to  keep  them  for  ever  at  a  diftancerrom 
t>s.  And  to  think  of  moldingthem  exadHyto  the 
Jiiind  cf  tnis  or  that  American  fynod  is  a  chimera. 

Thole  gentlemen  then,  who  talk  of  fuch 
a  coalition,  had  better  candidly  acknowlege 
that  they  do  not  fo  much  hope  to  have  the  fo¬ 
reigners  join  with  them  in  the  fame  mode-of  religion 
as  t  0  have  the  power  of  leading  them,  and  of  co N 
levying  all  their  force  to  ferve  fome  favorite  pur- 
pofe.  And  as  it  is  not  the  firft  time,  that  thofe 
who  have  but  juft  efcaped  the  jaws  of  perfection 
have  taken  the  firft  opportunity  to  lift  the  rod  a- 

pln!t  others’  f°  Should  ever  this  power  fall  col- 
ecfted  into  fuch  hands,  it  would  do  much  greater 
mifchref  to  the  political  balance  and  fprinp-s  of 
government,  and  be  the  fource  of  far  treater 
ecclefiaftrcal  tyranny  than  has  ever  been  appre¬ 
hended  from  a  full  epifcopal  jurifduftion  over  all 
America,  winch  has  been  very  uniuftly  faid-to  be 
aimed  at  in  the  fettiement  of  bifhops  here. 

it  will  appear  from  the  following  propofals, 

,  e  ,uWJance  which  was  fent  from  England  to 
ome  ox  t  ,e  epifcopal  clergy  in  America,  that 
nothing  more  is  defired  by  the  fettiement  of 

lf  i0ps  hcre’  but  t0  put  the  church  of  England 

N  2 
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©n  an  equal  footing,  and  render  her  as  complete 
a  church  as  any  other  in  thefe  parts.  And  how 
reafonable,  neceftary  and  expedient  this  is,  in  a 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  light,  may  appear 
from  what  has  been  faid.  No  ecclefiaftical  tyranny 
is  wifh’d  for,  nor  any  thingthat  can  in  the  leaft 
interfere  with  any  rights,  either  by  cuftom,  or 
a£ls  of  aftembly  now  lodged  in  other  hands. 

I.  In  the  firft  place ’tis  thought,  two  bifhops 
would  be  fufficient  ;  one  for  the  continent 
of  America,  whofe  feat  would  moft  convenient¬ 
ly  be  New  York,  on  account  of  the  healthinefs* 
of  the  climate  and  its  central  fituation ;  and  the 
other  for  the  Weft  India  iflands,  whofe  chief  feat 
might  be  Barbadoes.  If  fettling  fuch  bifhops 
fhould  be  thought  to  interfere  with  any  rights  of 
the  fee  of  London,  they  might  be  fuffragans  to  it* 

II.  No  coercive  power  over  the  laity  is  in  any 
cafe  defired  for  fuch  bifhops,  but  only  a  power  to- 
regulate  the  behaviour  of  the  clergy  that  are  in 
epifcopal  orders,  and  to  correct  and  punifti  them 
according  to  the  law  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  cafe  of  mifbehaviour  or  neglect  of  duty.  To 
this  there  can  be  no  objection,  as  it  is  a  power 
already  given  to  commiflaries  in  thefe  parts. 

III.  Probate  of  wills,  licences  for  marriages,  &c. 
are  to  be  left  in  the  hands  where  they  are ;  and 
the  bifhop  is  to  enjoy  no  fhare  ot  temporal  powcr} 

nor  to  interfere  in  the  leaft  with  the  interefts,  au¬ 
thority* 
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ftority,  and  dignity  of  governors ,  or  any  other 
officers  of  ftate. 

IV.  The  colonies  are  to  be  at  no  charge  in  the1 
maintenance  of  the  bifhop ;  nor  is  he  to  have 
any  other  authority  in  places  where  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  Diftenters,  but  to  ordain 
dergy  for  fuch  epifcopal  congregations  as  are 
among  them,  and  to  confirm  the  members  of  the 
fame,  and  infpedt  into  the  behaviour  of  their 
clergy. 

ri  hefe  are  no  greater  powers  than  every  other 
American  church  enjoys  (whether  lodged  in  one 
or  in  twenty  hands  mutters  not).  They  are  powers 
too  fo  eftential  to  the  conftitution  of  a  churchr 
that  there  can  be  none  without  them.  2\To  one 
then  can  reafonably  oppofe  the  fettlement  of 
biiliops  in  America,  under  the  foregoing  reftric- 
tions,  but  fuch  as  with  to  fee  Kpifcopacy  entirely 
rooted  out  of  thefe  parts.  And  how  detrimental 
this  would  be  to  the  political  balance  of  America’ 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  epifcopal  governments 
here,  and  to  the  fpreading  the  knowlege  of 
Chrift  over  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth,  is  mani- 
feft  on  the  leaft  cool  reflection.  The  very  fpirit 
of  religion  and  the  civil  harmony  of  Americafeem 
to  depend  on  laying  the  church  of  England  under 
the  fame  advantages  with  other  religious  focieties 
here.  Thus,  whatever  ground  is  gained  or  loft: 
by  her  or  them,  will  be  gained  or  loft  only  by 
fair  means  and  a  noble  emulation  to  excel  each 

other 
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other  in  every  thing  that  is  winning  in  the  impart 
^lai  judgment  of  the  good.  And  while  they  are  all 
t.ius  in  a  healthy  and  complete  {late,  whatever 
^vantages  may  be  gained  by  any  particular  de- 
nomination,  they  will  be  fo  flow  and  impercepti- 

bie  as  not  t0  hurt  the  civil  government,  but  in 
tne  fame  How  and  imperceptible  manner  to  adapt 
h  to  fuch  changes  and  to  the  genius  of  that  religious 
denomination  that  thus  gradually  gains  ground. 

°ureiy  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  the  fettling 
bifhops  in  Britifh  America  has  the  leaf!  tendency 
to  make  her  too  confiderable,  or  raife  her  too  faffc 
from  her  infant  (late.  If  it  (hall  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  at  all  on  civil  matters,  which  by  this  plan 
mm  be  very  fmall,  it  mull  rather  be  the  contrary 
way.  Such  bifhops  will  owe  their  advancement  to 
ms  majehy.  I  hey  will  have  but  fmall  revenues,  and 
may  hope  for  greater  promotions  at  home.  Thus, 
with  what  ever  influence  they  have,  they  will 
^rcm  gratitude,  inclination,  and  interefl,  go  all 
reafonable  lengths  to  fupporthis  inajefly’s  and  the 
Britifh  interefl  in  the  colonies. 

V.  Having  thus  removed  every  objection  that 
can  be  formed  again!!  this  good  work,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  it  will  no  longer  meet  with  any  obftrudfion 
from  any  perfon  that  confiders  the  foregoing' 
powerful  reafons  for  it,  with  many  more  that 
might  be  added.  But  if  the  happinefs,  which  the 
exccutionof  it  would,  in  the  blue,  undoubtedly  give 
to  millions,  fliould,  for  reafons  of  ftate  which  we 

dare 
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dare  not  guefs  at,  be  left  for  the  glory  offucceeding 
times ;  it  may,  in  the  mean  while,  be  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  the  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  church  and  reli- 
gion,  to  engage  and  commiflion  one  or  other  of 
the  youngeft  and  ableft  bilhops  of  the  fmaller 
diocefes,  to  vifit  America  at  leaft  once  in  feven 
years.  Such  a  bifhop  might  fpend  one  or  two 
years  m  thefe  parts,  in  order  to  ordain  clergy, 
give  confirmation  to  thofe  that  defire  it,  and  per¬ 
form  the  other  parts  of  his  office  in  the  vifitation 
o  as  many  of  the  clergy  as  poffible  ;  duty  being 

one  for  him  by  forne  neighbouring  bifhop  during 
ins  abfence.  * 

IVe  are * 
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Page  22.  line  6.  from  the  Bottom,  read  Dependence* 
P.  98,  in  the  Margin,  after  Activity,  put  Semicolon; 
and  r.  And  of  our ,  &c.  P.  1  20.  1  ult.  r .  Dijciphne, 
P.  104.  1.  1.  for  little,  r.  tender.  P.  154-  1.  4.  from 
the  Bottom,  r.  that  would.  P.  164.  1.  2^.  r.  Will* 

P.  17^.  1.  2.  r.  cf the  natural,  commonly  called  the  ma¬ 
terial  World,  Sec.  P.  207.  1.  24  r.  Virtue.  P.  2 1 4* 
1.  21.  r.  Idlenejs.  P.  228.  1.  22,  r.  inflrufi. 


